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LONDON, April 1, 1903. 
We have not had long to wait for 
a significant confirmation by the 
electorate of the soundness of the 
prognostic contained in the January 
number of this Review as to the character of the 
Party of the Future. The triumphant return of 
Mr. William Crooks, who began life as a workhouse 
boy, and who last month converted the Tory majority 
of 2,805 in Woolwich into a Lib-Lab. majority of 
3,229, heralds the advent of the Party which for, 
the next thirty years will be dominant in the councils 
of the Empire. The Z?mes, which is naturally slow 
to exaggerate the significance of any reverse inflicted 
upon the Unionists, hastened to sound the tocsin of 
alarm, proclaiming in accents of horror the apparition 
of the spectre of Social Democracy in the heart of a 
Conservative stronghold. The time has come, there- 
fore, not merely to recognise the birth of the new 
Party, but to christen it. Fortunately, the task is not 
difficult. Mr. Crooks is a Labour member, but he is 
also heart and soul devoted to the cause of progress. 
Although not amenable to the Liberal Whip, the 
whole organisation of the Liberal Party was employed 
to secure his election, and in nine cases out of ten he 
will vote in the Liberal lobby. He is described as 
“Crooks, W. (Lib-Lab.),” and his election dubs the 
Party of the Future the Party of the Lib-Labs. 
A shudder of horror will run through 


The Rise 
of 
the Lib-Labs. 


The 


Importance the ranks of the coming party at 
of this new title. They will resent it 
a Name. : 


But it will stick 
Most of 


and repudiate it. 
all*the more firmly because of that fact. 
the great parties and religions of the world have at 
first resented the names by which they became famous. 
Christian was a name said to be invented by the 
enemies of the new faith, and first used at Antioch, 
but soon accepted by the Universal Church. The 
Friends. were dubbed Quakers, and the followers of 
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Wesley Methodists, not by their friends but by their 
“The Beggars,” once a 
Dutch by 
their insolent oppressors, was afterwards claimed as 


foes. So it is in politics. 


term of derision applied to the patriot 


a title of the highest honour by those. to whom it had 
been applied in scorn. But we need not go beyond 
our own land to prove our case. Whig and Tory 
were each nicknames invented for the purpose of 
discrediting the politicians who afterwards gloried in 
belonging to parties whose titles recalled in one case 
the rebel Covenanters of Scotland, and in the other 
And so it will be with the 


No Liberal or Labour man will for some 


the Rapparees of Ireland. 
Lib-Labs. 
time call himself a Lib-Lab. ‘The Labour Party will 
specially resent so close an alliance with the Liberals. 
But they cannot help themselves. There is no future 
for the Liberal Party save in alliance with the Labour 
Party; and there is no possibility of the Labour Party 
being able to form ; 
support of the 
triumph ; but their future depends upon the hyphen. 

The Labour Party protests that it is 


a Government except by the 


Liberals. As Lib-Labs. they will 


The 


Programme (free from any entangling alliance 
of with the Liberals. It is right to 

the Lib-Labs. ’ ies 
protest, because as yet the whole 


Liberal Party has not recognised the fact that its 
policy must be reconstituted upon the Lib-Lab. basis. 
But to those who look at the substance and reality of 
things, it is evident that where the Labour Party 
differs from the Liberal Party it 
entirely on questions ‘on which it is more Liberal 


does so almost 
than the Liberals. 
the up-to-date and authentic interpreter of the views 
of the Labour Party. The Liberal Party has never 
yet had the logic or the courage to inscribe woman’s 
suffrage upon programme. Mr. Crooks is 
stalwart advocate of woman’s rights. 
more Liberal than the Liberals, 
a stout and resolute champion 


Mr. Crooks may be accepted as 


its a 
Therein he is 
Mr. Crooks is 


of Home Rule. 








On the Liberal Front Bench there are Liberals of the 
Perksian tribe whose sectarian prejudice makes them 
palter with political justice. On the question of the 
taxation of ground values Mr. Crooks is as uncom- 
promising as Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. And so 
we might go over the whole political field. If Mr. 
Crooks be a fair type of a Labour Member, he is a 
Liberal, only more so. In other words, he is a Lib- 


Lab. of the purest water, a typical representative of 


the Party of the Future. 

Mr. Crooks, in an address which he 
delivered to a Conference of ‘Trades 
and Labour Councils, held in London 
on March 21st, explained with re- 
freshing candour the way in which he set about 
organising victery in Woolwich. He said :— 

First they organised the workers into a good political body ; 
then they invited Temperance organisations, the Progressive 
Association (a society for local elections), the two Liberal and 
Radical Clubs, Free Church Council, United Irish League, 
Democratic League, etc., to a conference. All came except the 
Free Church Council and United Irish League, the last-named 
being prohibited by its rules. The outcome of the conference 
was a ‘* Labour Representation Committee.” It was advisable 
for Labour to gather up whatever help they could secure, short 
of the forfeiture of their principles and their independence. 


This Labour Representation Committee worked hand 
and glove with the Liberal organisation to defeat the 
Tory candidate. To secure this co-operation without 
sacrificing the independence of the Labour Party was, 
as Mr. Crooks pointed out, a task demanding diplo- 
macy and statesmanship. Labour candidates must be 
men who can, “without sacrifice of principles, reply 
with sympathy and take an interest in the aspirations of 
others on matters which do not directly or vitally affect 
the Labour section.” In other words, every Labour 
candidate to be successful must be a Lib-Lab. in fact 
although not in name, otherwise, as Mr. Crooks pointed 
out, “the Labour men would have to rely upon their 
own strength to get their candidate in,” which, being 
interpreted, means that in nine cases out of ten the 
Labour candidate would never get in at all. 
If the election at Woolwich fore- 
“Turn the Shadowed the rise of the Lib- 
Rascals out!” [Labs., the polls in Rye, Chertsey, 
and Fermanagh were not less signifi- 
cant of the desire of the electorate “to give the other 
side a turn.” The election in Fermanagh turned 
almost entirely upon the question of the compulsory 
expropriation of the Irish landlords. Mr. T. W. 
Russell’s candidate, after a hard fight, defeated the 
Government candidate by a majority of 152. In 
Chertsey, one of the most Conservative districts of 
Surrey, the Unionist majority fell from 2,287 to 1,171. 
But the most astonishing result yet recorded was the 
return of the Liberal candidate for Rye by a majority 
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Westminster Gazette.) [March 3 
The Caterpillar (Larva of a Moth,. Bungosus 
Halsburiensis) finds a Little Comfort. 


{Ministers have now made it quite clear out of the mouths of Lord 
Halsbury, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chamberlain, that they have no sympathy 
with the policy of confiscation which some of the Licensing Magistrates 
have thought proper to adopt. The effect produced by their speeches, which 
came not a moment too soon, was immediate, and will be felt elsewhere as 
well as in the Chertsey Division.—Szandard, March 28th, 1¢03.] 


of 534. At the previous election the Unionists 
carried their man by a majority of 2,489. The Con- 
servative collapse in Rye was a portent which struck 
such terror into the Unionist camp, that when Chertsey 
only reduced the ‘Tory majority by 1,116 votes, the 
result was welcomed with as much enthusiasm by the 
Ministerialists as if they had captured a Liberal strong- 
hold. Rye was regarded as the death warrant of the 
Ministry. Chertsey was a reprieve. 

In “ Coningsby ” Disraeli made one 
of his characters proclaim as a great 
discovery that Wesleyans were quite 
different from other Dissenters. 
Forty years ago Wesleyan Methodists would have 
regarded it as little short of a calumny to class them 
as Nonconformists. ‘To the real stalwarts of Non- 
conformity, the Independents, the Baptists, t 
Unitarians and the Quakers, Wesleyans were little 
better than the Gibeonites of the Establishment. 
They took little part in politics, and were never to be 
relied upon at election times. An incident that 
occurred in the Chertsey contest recalled the memory 
of those early days. Mr. Longman, the Liberal candi- 
date, was making a gallant fight against the Government 
which passed the Education Bill, and based his candi- 


Mr. Perks. 


dature primarily upon his objection to that measure. 
In the very heat of the battle it suddenly occurred to 
Mr. Perks, the Wesleyan partner of Sir H. Fowler, the 
fidus Achates of Lord Rosebery in the Liberal League 
and of Mr. Yerkes of Chicago, that it was incum- 
bent upon him to launch a manifesto in the columns of 
the Daily Mail. Its practical effect was to appeal to 
every Nonconformist in Chertsey to defeat the Liberal! 
candidate, because Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman had 
not explicitly pledged himself in so many words to 
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give the reform of the Education Act precedence over 
Home Rule. The moment chosen for the appearance 


of this appeal, the organ selected to give it 
publicity, the motive which prompted it, and the 
disreputable methods by which it was backed up, com- 
bined to create an impression upon Nonconformists, 
to which, owing to their religious scruples con- 


cerning the use of profane language, they found it 


utterly impossible to give adequate expression. If 


only the man whom Mark Twain hired to : wear out- 
side the door for half an hour to blow off his indig- 
nation could have been discovered, there would have 
been such a run upon his services that he could have 
fixed his own price. But after all we should be grateful 
to Mr. Perks. It is well to be reminded betimes of the 
difference between men who are dominated by anti- 
Catholic prejudice and those whose policy is governed 
by the eternal principles of Liberty and Justice. 
The Irish Land Bill, introduced by 
The Mr. Wyndham on March 25th, was 
Irish Land Bill. the forty-third or forty-fourth measure 
which has been drafted for the pur- 
pose of settling the Irish Land question. No Land 
Bill has ever been introduced under more favourabl 
auspices ; but it is to be feared that Mr. Chamberlain 
was not far wrong when he said that the Irish Lan:| 
question was like his gout, of which his doctors saicl 
that, while it might be alleviated, cure was impossible. 
The question itself is small almost to the verge of 
triviality. ‘The total Ireland is only four 
millions a year—almost the precise amount which 
has been added this year to the cost of our Army and 
If the Supreme Power were to compel us to 


rental of 


Navy. 
apply the whole of the additional sums voted for war 
to pay the rents of the Irish peasants, so that the: 
might sit rent free for ever, we should be better off 
by far than we are under the present arrangement. 
That, however, is past praying for. So we are com 
mitted once more to the interminable discussion of 
how to adjust the dispute between land owner an 
land occupier in Ireland. 


The provisions of the Bill are com- 


What ‘ ; : 
aratively s >. Mr. Wyndham 
Mr. Wyndham = P2 atively simple . Ir yndl un 
proposes estimates the annual rental of the 

to do. 


land which is to be transferred from 
the landlords to their tenants at four millions per 
annum. He thinks that by the use of the credit of 
the Empire it will be possible to get the tenants to 
give the landlords twenty-five years’ purchase of what 1s 
called second term rents—that is, of rents twice 
reduced by the Land Commission, and to induce 
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the landlords to sell, if Exchequer 


adds on an average another three years’ purchase, 


the Imperial 


} 


as a bonus over and above the money advan 

to the tenants to enable them to pay twenty- 
five years’ purchase. In round numbers, Mr. 
Wyndham proposes to lend the Irish tenants 
£100,000,000, in order to enable them to buy their 


holdings, and offers to give £12,000,000 bonus from 
the Treasury to induce the landlords to sell. ‘The n 
effect of this use of the State credit is that the tenant 
will get.an immediate reduction of about 20 per cent. 
upon his rent, and in 68! years the land will come 
into possession free of all rent, and subject only toa 


land tax amounting to one-eighth of his reduced rent 


Even this peppercorn charge is regarded by the 
Nationalists as-too much, although in justice to the 
whole community, not one-eighth, but eight-cighths of 


the annual charge which will be paid for 68! years 
should be paid over at the end of that tim= to the 


'ocal government for the relief of local rat 


this point the Land Nationalis 


aeal to say, 





[Stereoscopic Company 


Photograph by} 
The late Dean Farrar. 








If Mr. Wyndham could_ guarantee 

Tle that on the morrow of the passing of 

Snag Ahead. his Land Bill every tenant in Ireland 
would become owner of his holding 

on condition that he paid for ever an annual charge 
to the State 20 per cent. lower than the rent he now 
pays to his landlord, the operation, although risky, 
might be successful. What may spoil everything is 
the fact that it will not and cannot be brought into 
immediate operation. The process of voluntary sale 
will drag, and drag horribly. It is doubtful whether 
the whole gigantic operation can be completed in less 














Fhotograph by Duffus.] 
Rt. Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. 


[Cape Town. 
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than fifteen or sixteen years. Mr. Wyndham said he 
did not think more than 45,000,000 of landed pro- 
perty could be sold per annum for the first three 
years. If so it will take twenty years before the 
operation is complete. But if only 5 per. cent. of the 
tenants are to get their rent reduced in the first 
year, what will the other 95 per cent. think and say 
and do? Mr. Wyndham’s arrangement will save the 
Treasury and the land-agents and the lawyers, but 
it may irritate the tenants worse than ever. The 
difficulty of the contrast between the lot of the 
tenants on the Dillon and on the De Freyne estates 
will be reproduced all over Ireland. Unless the 
machinery for transferring the land to the tenants can 
be speeded up, the last state of Ireland is likely to be 
worse than the first. 
The fate of the Government lies in 
a the hands of the Irish party. If they 
of reject Mr. Wyndham’s Bill, or insist 
vacimaried upon its material alteration, the days 
of the Ministry are numbered. This session, so far, 
Ministers have been saved from defeat by the support 
which Mr. Redmond has graciously extended to them. 
Only on one occasion, when Dr. Macnamara—who 
has been singularly fortunate this session—divided the 
House on the question of the taxation of Land Values, 
did the Irish vote against the Government. Dr, 
Macnamara took 55 Irish votes into the lobby with 
him, and the Ministry only escaped defeat by a 
majority of 13. It was a significant reminder of their 
dependence upon their Nationalist allies. 
Mr. Chamberlain received a warm 
Mr. Chamberlain’s Welcome when he arrived at South- 
Return. ampton, and he was a second time 
Jéted in the City. But somehow his 
advent has done nothing to restore the confidence of 
the Government. He has shown no sign of sympathy 
with those ardent Ministerialists who implored him to 
depose Mr. Balfour and reign in his stead over a 
reinvigorated Unionist Party. His only notable 
utterance since his return, on questions other 
than South African, was the emphatic declaration in 
favour of paying compensation to publicans whose 
licences have not been renewed. In this he only 
followed the lead of Lord Halsbury and Mr. Balfour, 
who have vigorously backed up Boniface against the 
licensing magistrates who refused to renew his licence 
when they thought the public would be better without 
the public-house. But there was something piquant 
in the spectacle of Joseph Chamberlain condemning 
the policy of which Mr. Arthur Chamberlain is the 
most conspicuous advocate. If the Great House of 
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Chamberlain is divided against 
itself, how shall it stand ? 
No one is so un- 
«+1 told youso!” popular as the man 
who is always say- 
ing “I told you 
so!” But sometimes it is necessary 
to face even that kind of unpopularity 
when it is the only way of testing 
the comparative value of the pre- 
science of rival leaders of public 
opinion. Last month we were 
afforded two such very remarkable 
illustrations, from the lips of Mr. 
Chamberlain himself, of the worth- 
lessness of his own judgments and 
the inaccuracy of his own assertions, 
that even my most prejudiced critics 
must admit that I am justified in 

















citing them in vindication of the 
criticisms which I passed upon them 
at the time they were uttered. The 
first relates to the question of the 
compensation for the private property destroyed by 
the war. Mr. Chamberlain said that only £ 3,000,000 
could be granted, and peremptorily refused to reopen 
the question when the Boer generals met him at 
the Colonial Office. He said, “We have done 
more than I think was expected of us, and 
we have done all that we can afford to do.” 
As against this I wrote, the moment the terms of peace 
were declared, that the three millions was utterly inade- 
quate. The sum required, I said, “ may be 410,000,000 
or it may be £20,000,000. But whether it be 
ten or whether it be twenty, it is our plain legal obli- 
gation from the point of view of international law to 
pay it to the last farthing.” This statement was ridi- 
culed as monstrous, and the author was vehemently 
denounced as a demented pro-Boer whose exaggera- 
tions put him altogether out of court. But now that 
Mr. Chamberlain has been to South Africa and has 
seen with his own eyes a small part of the devastation 
our troops have wrought, he has been compelled to 
state in his place in Parliament that my estimate was 
right and that his positive assertion was absolutely 
wrong. Instead of the three millions which 
were “all that we could afford,’ he now calmly 
announces that the sum of £15,000,000 will 
be required —an amount which is the exact 
mean between the two sums that I stated 
as the minimum and maximum that would be 


required, 


Lord Monkswell. 


The newly-elected Chairman of the London County Council. 


(Photograph specially taken for Review or Reviews fy £. H. Mills). 


Even this remarkable vindication of 
Mr. Chamberlain’s the soundness of my forecast is less 
remarkable than Mr. Chamberlain’s 
public. confession that upon one of 
the chief issues upon which he plunged the country into 
war he had misled the public. The plea which misled 
men like the late Hugh Price Hughes, and the philan- 
thropists who followed his lead, was the assertion that 
the oppression of the natives by the Boers cried aloud 
to Heaven for redress. Mr. Chamberlain was eager 
to use this falsehood in order to enable him 
to “cry ‘Havoc!’ and let slip the dogs of war.” 
On October 19th, 1898, he said, in his place in 
of the natives of 


Confession. 


Parliament: ‘“ The treatment 
the ‘Transvaal has been disgraceful. It has 
been brutal; it has been unworthy of any 


civilised power.” To that, as our readers may 
remember, we opposed an overwhelming array of 
evidence which proved that the Boers on the whole 


treated their natives very well. At the Khaki 
Election, when the Exeter Hall Jingoes were 


shrieking for the prosecution of the war to the 
bitter end for the sake of the poor oppressed natives, 
I pointed out that the war had proved the falsity of 
these charges. But it was all in vain. The lie was 
useful and the lie was persisted in, to the great profit 
of its authors. 3ut now that the goldfields have 
been seized and the Republics annexed, there is no 
longer any need to keep up the pretence. So on Mr, 




















St. Margaret’s Hope, the New Naval Base on the Fitth of Forth. 


Chamberlain’s return from South Africa this is what 
he told the House on March roth: 


There is one thing I am bound to say in justice to our iate 
foes. We have been led, probably the majority in this House 
were led, by statements which were made, to believe that the 
treatment of the native by the Boer was very bad ; and in that 
belief we expressed the hope that when the war came to an end 
we should be able. to improve it. Now the war itself is evidence 
that this charge against the Boers was exaggerated. (Opposition 
cheers.) I freely make that admission, If it had not been 
exaggerated it is impossible to believe that the Boers could, as | 
know they did in hundreds and thousands of cases, leave their 
wives and children and property and stock in the care of the few 
natives they had previously on their farms. Very few outrages 
took place, and undoubtedly in many cases the natives 
gave assistance to the Boers during the war, just as in 
many other cases they gave assistance to us. And, 
therefore, although the conception of the native by the 
Boer is something totally different to the conception which 
has been put before the House in the course of the present 
debate, and which represents, no doubt, the British idea of the 
relations between the races, yet of real brutality, violent miscon- 
duct, or ill-treatment, I think that in the majority of cases, at 
any rate, they must be absolved. Although the relations 
between the Boers and the natives are quite diff-rent from those 
which have been put forward, the Boers do repudiate entirely 
any idea of equality. They regard the native as little better 
than an animal, and certainly in no case as deserving of different 
treatment from what would be given toa child. . . . But they seem 
somehow or other to have understood the native character. 
They have not been regarded on the whole as hard or severe 
masters by the natives, and no great amount of ill-feeling has 
ever sprung up between them. 


The editor of the Wational Revier. 

Germanophobdia who aspires to play the same mis- 
Virulent. chievous 7é/e in relation to Germany 
as David Urquhart played in relation 
to Russia, has got the Government to promise to 
create a new naval base on the North-East coast, but 
still he is not satisfied. Mr, Amold-Forster deplores 
and defends an increase of three millions in the Naval 
Estimates—an increase which is advocates declare 
is necessitated solely by the naval expenditure of 
Germany ; but the Germanophobes are more miser- 
able than ever. Just as Urquhart was certain that 
our Foreign Office was in the pay of Russia, 
so Mr. Maxse is convinced that our foreign policy 
is dictated from Berlin. His latest scare is 
based upon the support which Lord Lansdowne is 
reported to have given to the German scheme for 
making a railway through Mesopotamia to the Persian 
Gulf. The Mesopotamian mess, he shrieks, will be 
worse than the Venezuelan muddle. Parodying the 
famous declaration that every vote given to the 
Liberals was a vote given to the Boers, he exclaims 
that every vote given to the Ministry is a vote given 
to the German Emperor. It is not very edifying, anc 
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yet this last assertion has some truth in it. As long 
as the present Government remains in office it is 
bound to pay its debts to the Kaiser for supporting 
them during the Boer War. 
The chief European sensation of last 
The month was the publication of the 
Tsar's Manifesto. ‘Tsay’; Manifesto, the full text of 
which is given on another page. 
What the 
means is another, and what it will actually effect is 
different from both. What seems to be clear is that 
however involved and enigmatical its phraseology 
may be, the Manifesto is equivalent to a public 
declaration to all the world that the Tsar is not 
satisfied with the condition of affairs in Russia, and 
is feeling about for some way of mending matters. 


Manifesto says is one thing, what it 


M. Pobiedonostzeff is said to be displeased with 
the Manifesto, and the Tsar is reported to be 
busily engaged in impressing upon his Governors 
his earnest desire that they should give practical effect 
to his benevolent intentions. It is curious that for 
once the most extreme democrats agree with the 
staunchest upholders of the autocracy in wishing that 
Nicholas II. would exert his authority more vigor- 
ously than he has hitherto done. What Russia needs 
is not autocracy so much as an autocrat, for autocracy 
without an autocrat is only a bureaucracy in which the 
‘Tchinovnik usurps the authority of the Tsar. 

Despite all the efforts of Sir Gilzean 


The i ; , . 
New Slavery eid and his friends on the Baptist 

in Missionary Committee, the truth 
the Congo. ? 


about the Congo Slave ‘Trade is 
rousing the conscience of the British nation to a 
demand for action. 
last month indicates the direction in which public 


The following resolution passed 


indignation is likely to find expression :— 

The Committee of the London Branch of the International 
Union, having taken into consideration the evidence as to the 
existing position of affairs in the Congo Free State, is of opinion 
that the objects which the Berlin Conference had in view when 
it gave International sanction to the Congo Free State have not 
been attained ; that the promises made by King Leopold have 
not been fulfilled ; that the conditions upon which the Inter- 
national sanction was given to the foundation of the State have 
been violated, and that a new and more revolting form of 
slavery has been established, and that instead of Free-trade and 
the Open-door, there is a monopoly which absolutely closes the 
door of vast regions to European trade. 

Therefore this Committee instructs the secretary to take steps 
for summoning a preliminary conference of all those interested 
in the suppression of slavery, in the promotion of trade, in the 
civilising of Africa and the maintenance of international obliga- 
tions to decide what steps should be taken in order to recall King 
Leopold to his obligations, and, if necessary, to withdraw the 
international support accorded to the Congo State by the Powers 
at the Berlin Conference. 
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The flying column, 800 strong, with six Maxims, which left Obbia on 
February 22nd under the command of General Manning, occupied Galkayu 
Wells in the Mudug region on March 3rd. ‘The Mullah retrexted westwards 
to Galady, whence he is reported to have started for Gerloguby with a for« 
of 10,000. The main column, about 1,400 strong, under Colonel Fasken, 
left Obbia on March roth, and is now at Galkayu. Galkayu is about one 
hundred miles from Obbia, and is the point where the forces under Colone} 
Swann and General Manning will effect a junction. Th: Berbera column 
has established itself at Bohotle. Damot Wells have been occupied. The 
objective of the expedition is Gerloguby, an important caravan -centre, 
whence routes branch off to Bohotle, Mudug, and Obbia. 


Map of Somaliland showing the Field of Operations. 


The response to the secretary’s inquiry has been a 

prompt affirmative. ‘The preliminary conference will 
probably be held immediately after Easter. 

The Baptists, who, for two centuries 

The Baptists 


and : —_ 
the Belgian King.1" the van of liberty and progress, 


have been badly compromised by the 


and more, have ever been foremost 


silence of some of their missionaries on these subjects, 
and by the most unfortunate effusiveness of their Mis- 
sionary Committee in thanking the King of the 
Belgians for remitting 50 per cent. of their taxes—a 
remission only possible because of the profits 
of the new slavery. Dr. Clifford, ever prompt 
to recognise the critical point in any situation, 
endeavoured in vain to induce the Committee 
to make public confession and. withdrawal of their 
address to the King, but he failed to convince them 
that no other course could extricate them from the 
false position in which they were placed by lending a 
too willing ear to Sir H. Gilzean Reid. All that he 
could induce them to do was to issue a belated and 
inconclusive series of explanatory and exculpatory 


paragraphs. Qui s’excuse s’accuse. Foiled on the com- 
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mittee, Dr. Clifford appealed to the Press, and in a 
vigorous letter to the Daily Mews he sounded a 
trumpet blast in favour of an immediate protest 
against the curse of the Congo. The Free Church 
Congress at Brighton had already, on the motion of 
Mr. Silas K. Hocking, passed a resolution unanim- 
ously in the same sense. In their own interests it 
would be well if all missionary societies at the approach- 
ing May meetings were to dissever themselves from 
the Gilzean Reid Baptists by joining in the demand 
for the abandonment of the system of forced labour 
which the Concessionaire Companies have introduced 
into the Congo. 
The agitation against the New Slavery 
a Labouron the Congo will have a useful 
South Africa, ¢ffect in strengthening the hands of 
those who are protesting against the 
introduction of a system of forced labour in the gold- 
fields of the Rand. One thousand luckless natives 
f:om British East Africa have been recruited—how, 
no one appears to know-—for the goldfields. They 
come from the tropical Equatorial belt, and they will 
die like flies in the cold uplands of Johannesburg. 
In their own country they are so unaccustomed to 


Photograth by) ! Russell and Sons, 
The late Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P. 
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continuous labour that they could not be relied upon 
to build the Uganda railway, which was constructed 
by coolies from India, At the Rand they cannot 
run away; they must work or starve. As _ fifty 
per cent. will probably die in twelve months, 
their martyrdom will not be prolonged; and their 
deaths will serve one good purpose in compelling the 
magnates of the Rand to abandon the idea of recruit- 
ing in Uganda. In the debate on the question in the 
House on March 25th, Mr. Chamberlain said that he 
was against “forced,” but in favour of “ induced,” 
labour. “Steal! A fico for the phrase. Convey, 
the wise call it!” If the mine-owners wish to “induce” 
natives to work on the mines, they will have to “induce” 
them to do so by offering them good wages, decent 
homes, and proper treatment. It is not such “ induce- 
ments” as these that Mr. Chamberlain and his protégis 
are thinking of. Mrs. Josephine Butler, Mrs. Hattic 
Lewis, and the Rev. Dr. Stewart, of Lovedale, will do 
well to read the Colonial Secretary’s speech, and take 
special note of his warning, that if our new Colonists 
insist on adopting these other “inducements ”—to 
compel the native to go down the mines—the Imperial! 
Government will. be powerless to prevent them. So 


_ much for the practical value of a paramountcy which 


it has cost £250,000,000 to assert! Pleasant, this, 
for the philanthropic Jingoes who clamoured for war 
in order that we might “ protect the native.” 
Mr. Akers Douglas has done himself 
The honour by paying a notable tribute 
White Slave . : 
Trade. to the sagacity, experience and zeal 
of the National Vigilance Associa- 
tion. He has practically entrusted that association 
with the duty of co-operating with the police in 
stamping out the infamous traffic which goes on every 
day in the bodies and souls of European women. 
Mr. Coote, to whose tireless energy the international 
campaign against this hideous curse of modern civili- 
sation is chiefly due, needs £1,500 to discharge the 
onerous duty which the Home Secretary has placed 
upon his shoulders. It is a sum which many a liber- 
tine thinks nothing of lavishing upon his mistress. 
It would be a scandal if there was any difficulty in 
raising so paltry a sum to suppress what is admittedly 
a slave trade in women carried on in the shadow of 
St. Paul’s and within a stone’s throw of our Courts of 
Justice. 
On March 30th the Zimes published 
its first Marconigram from the United 
States. Wireless telegraphy may do 
more to make the British Empire a 
political unit than all the schemes of the politicians. 


The Scientist 
versus 
the Politician. 
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The electrical engineer, by cheapening and expediting 
transit, is already doing more to solve the Housing 
question than has been done by all the Acts of Parlia- 
ment. The rapid progress of submarine navigation 
will probably do more to reduce our naval estimates 
than all the protests of the economists and friends of 
peace. ‘The new air-ship which will sail over London 
this spring portends greater progress towards inter- 
nationalism than the Hague Conference could effect. 
And who knows but the new discovery of Radium— 
that strange substance that has the faculty of perpetu- 
ally throwing off heat without ever lowering its own 
temperature—may have in it the germs of a revolu- 
tion compared to which the programmes of our most 
advanced reformers would be insignificant! The 
Twentieth Century is but in its infancy ; but already 
it foreshadows more wonders than those which were 
brought forth by its predecessor. 
General Booth was welcomed home, 
General Booth’s after his triumphal tour through the 
Return, United States, by an enthusiastic 
demonstration of his soldiers and 
sympathisers in the Albert Hall. In the United 
States and Canada, from the President and the 
Senate downwards, the General was received as 
befitted one of the greatest and most useful of all 
living Englishmen. By sheer force of self-sacrificing 
devotion in the cause of the people, the Salvation 
Army has conquered the respect and won the admira- 
tion of all who appreciate useful work done for the 
regeneration of mankind. After General Booth has 
passed away Englishmen will marvel how it was that 
so great a religious genius and so supreme a philan- 
thropist was not recognised and honoured by the 
King, the Archbishop, and the Prime Minister at 
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home, as he was recognised and honoured by Presi- 
dents and their Ministers abroad. That a prophet 
has no honour in his own country seems to be as true 
in our day as it was in Jewry of olden time. 

The French Premier, with the sup- 


Clericalism port of the Chambers, shows no sign 
and 7 a Aas ; ae 
Anti-Cleriealism ©! modify ing the rigorous: policy 
inFrance. which he is pursuing against the 


Clericals. He refuses authorisation 
to the Religious orders, and last month bluntly 
warned the clergy that he would repudiate the Con- 
cordat with Rome if the Pope refused to appoint 
bishops whom the Government had nominated to 
three vacant Sees. The Concordat, he said, was 
not a concession from Rome, it 
the provisions of which the State had a right 
to enforce. The Government, he said, would 
not be always duped by the Vatican ; it adhered to the 
principles of the Revolution. If need. te it would 
denounce the Concordat, and the road would then be 
cleared for Disestablishment. France, it would seem, 
is not likely to remain much longer “the eldest son 
of the Church.” It would be curious, and it is not by 
any means improbable, if once-Protestant Germany 
were to succeed to the position which France seems 
bent upon vacating. If Austria were to fall to pieces, 
and her German provinces gravitated to Berlin, the 
erstwhile bulwark of Protestantism would fall under 
the control of the Roman Catholics. 

The Attorney-General having decided 

The Arrest Sie ‘ 
of that he would not be justified in 
Mr. Whitaker ordering a prosecution of Mr, Whit- 
a aker Wright, a company of private 
citizens raised a small fund of £1,250, and appealed to 
Mr. Justice Buckley whether the facts of the case did 
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Lea Park: Mr. Whitaker Wright’s Palatial Home in Surrey. 
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not justify a prosecution. The Judge decided that 
they did, provided the £1,250 was paid into court as 
a contribution to the cost of the trial. This being done 
without delay, a warrant was issued for the arrest of 
Mr. Wright, who was promptly laid by the heels on 
his arrival at New York. As the law does not 
permit of bail in such cases, Mr. Wright remains in 
prison until he can be extradited. Whatever may be 
the issue of his trial, the Judge’s decision has been 
one more nail in the coffin of the Government. 

Mr. Grant Richards is bringing out 


nine only one each, and sixty-eight only two. Six 
include three women, three include four, and one is 
undecided between three and five. A still more 
glaring illustration of the half-heartedness even of 
those men who have recognised the injustice of the 
present position of affairs is afforded by the miserable 
failure of the Woman’s Suffrage Party in the House of 
Commons to secure a night for the discussion of the 
enfranchisement of women. If half a dozen ballotted 
persistently for an opportunity, they would soon get a 
day for their resolution. But although there are 
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The : . : ; : , ‘ 
Citizenship in book form this year’s Annual, hundreds of them in the House, session after session 
of “In Our Midst.” I hope it may do goes by, and for some years the subject has never been 
I g 
Women. 4 . ° 


some good by reminding the domi- raised in Parliament. Its advocates are keen enough 
nant male of the monstrous injustice of his monopoly to push forward matters concerning any section of 
of the rights of citizenship. ‘The need for such a_ their constituents. But as for women—they have no 
reminder is only too painfully illustrated by the votes, and so it does not matter. It is somewhat 
miserable representation accorded to women on the _ pitiful to think that there is not a single M.P. who has 
new Education Committees. Of 109 Committees chivalry enough to be in red-not earnest about the 
appointed up to date two contain no women, twenty- matter. 








Che Mowbray House “ At Homes.” 


—  —>— - - 


wide and interesting. It is a matter of great satisfaction to know that the “* At Home” at Mowbray House 

has led to the establishment of similar gatherings elsewhere. Dr. Barnardo has started an “At Home” every 
Monday, which is attended by an average of two hundred persons. They afford an opportunity which ought not to 
be neglected by those who wish to become personally acquainted with the * Father of Nobody’s Children” and the 
great institution which he has founded, 

Mr. Campbell, the successor of Dr. Parker, has signalised his accession to the City Temple by beginning an 
* At Home” every Thursday at four in his spacious lecture-room. He paid me the compliment of asking me to 
open the first City Temple “ At Home” on April 2nd, and | venture to hope that this will be the forerunner of similar 
social gatherings in all the great religious centres in our cities. 

The Salvation Army, ever to the front in all that ministers to the wants of humanity, is feeling its way in the 
same direction. They have started an “* At Home” at Regent Hall on Saturday afternoons, and were so kind as to 
ask me to address their congregation on Sunday afternoon, March 8th. I spoke to “ The Lonely in London,” and 
after the address two or three hundred remained behind to take tea and to talk about the best means of promoting 
social intercourse. 

The subjects dealt with last month in the Mowbray House “At Homes” included the Congo State and the 
missionaries ; Psychometry ; the Irish Land Question; Physiognomy as a guide to character; and the new 
American invention the Aurophone. The representative of the American Aurophone Company, who hold the 
Hutchison patents of the invention which literally make the deaf to hear, attended on March 27th, and gave a 
most interesting exposition and demonstration of the power of an instrument which promises to do for the ear what 
spectacles do for the eyes and artificial tecth for mastication. The results attained are almost miraculous. It 1s good 
news for those whose hearing is affected that the Aurophone Company will shortly open offices in Hanover Square. 

The need for these centres of social intercourse is admitted both in the Old World and the New. In the March 
number of the Chaufauguan Mr. Calvin Dill Wilson says : 

The present stage of the mental and moral development of our people demands associations, especially in our towns and smaller 
cities, where men of all creeds and classes may meet in close fellowship, feel their common humanity, talk freely and intelligently on 
matters of general interest, and, as opportunity presents, co-operate for local improvements and welfare. 

Such associations are no longer in the experimental stage, but several of these have existed for a number of years, and have 
proved themselves to be of great value. ‘They are among the most interesting and serviceable organisations in the places where they 
have been founded. Instituted for self-culture, the discussion of current topics, and the advancement of the interests of the 
community, their memberships comprise leading professional and business people, the smaller tradesmen, students in the professions, 
young men, and those who carry the years of experience, and working men. The subjects considered take a wide range. There are 


"| SHE popularity of our “ At Homes” continues unabated. The range of subjects covered last month was very 


no class distinctions, no religious, political, or social discrimination, but a large and intelligent company, with the objects of 


impartially considering subjects of general interest, of social fellowship, and of local improvements. 
There is no reason why such “ At Homes” or social centres should not spring up in every town and city in 
the land. 
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CurRENT History IN CARICATURE. 


HERE is a plenti- 
ful crop of politi- 
cal cartoons for 

the month of April. The 
subject selected by cari- 
caturists relates for the 
most part to home poli- 
tics. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
return monopolised the 


‘attention for the first 


part of the month; to- 
wards its close the Irish 
Land Bill and the Bud- 
get threw even Mr. 
Chamberlain into the 
shade. 

Beginning, therefore, 
at the beginning, the first 
place must be accorded 
to Mr. Gould’s admirable 
elongated portrait of Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

In this connection it 
may be well to recall 
the fact that Mr. Cham- 
berlain is not the first 
of the latter-day Imperial- 
ists to aspire to the 
stars. Mr. Rkodes in a 
conversation in the latter 
days of his life expressed 
himself as follows :— 
“The world,” he said, 
“is nearly all parcelled 
out, and what there is 
left of it is being divided 
up, conquered and colo- 
nised too. Think of 
these stars,” he said, 
“that you see overhead 
at night—these vaster 
worlds that we can never 
reach. I would annex 
the planets if I could. 


I often think of that; 
it makes me sad to see 
them there so near and 
yet so far.” 

Mr. Chamberlain’s 
return fell in an evil 
moment for his party. 
When he resumed his 
seat in the House the 


———>——_—- 


** O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as ithers see us.” —BuRNS. 
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Westminster Gazette.} 
The Top Note. 


“England might have reached her highest point, but 
the British Empire must reach to the sky.” —Mr. Cham- 
berlain, at Madeira, March 10, 1903. 
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[March 14. 








cheers which _ greeted 
him had hardly died 
away when they were 
followed by the cheers 
which _ greeted Mr. 
William Crooks, whos: 
return for Woolwich by 
a majority of over three 
thousand put the Liberals 
in very high spirits. One 
of Mr. Gould’s minor 
cartoons’ for the month 
represents Mr. Chamber- 
lain in his sun-helmet, 
just returning from South 
Africa, being confronted 
by Mr. Crooks in the full 
dress uniform of a raw 
Kaffir carrying a shield 
inscribed, “ Woolwich 
majority 3,259.” This 
was entitled “ The Native 
Labour Question.” Mr. 
Chamberlain — exclaims : 
—‘‘Good Heavens! I 
thought I had left all 
that sort of thing behind 
me in South Africa.” 

The caricaturist of the 
Manchester Daily Dis- 
patch suggested a rather 
ingenious design for the 
permanent memorial with 
which the grateful elec- 
tors of West Birming- 
ham decided to com- 
memorate the travels of 
their representative. The 
public clock with four 
faces very cleverly repre- 
sents the characteristics 
of the four phases of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s career. 

When Mr. Chamber- 
lain arrived he found his 
colleagues in a very dole- 
ful state of mind—eVery- 
thing had gone wrong 
with them since the open- 
ing of the session ; they 
had only escaped actual 
defeat by the benevolence 
of the Irish Party. The 
Ministerial organs frankly 
admitted that they were 
looking to Mr. Chamber- 
lain to revive their droop- 
ing spirits. This mood 
was happily hit off by 
Mr. Gould in his cartoon 
of the poor orchids. 
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Silhouette.) [South African Review. 





Daily Dispatch.) 
A Permanent Memorial. 


“A scheme is on foot to erect in Mr. Chamberlain’s constituency (West 
Birmingham) some permanent memorial of his mission to South Africa. The 
idea most favoured at present is a public clock with four faces, to be erected 
on a lofty pedestal in a prominent part of the division.” —Dadly Papers. 


[Our artist respectfully offers the above elegant and appropriate design 
for the consideration of the projectors of the memorial.! 


The familiar figure of Mr. Chamberlain lends itself 
very aptly to caricature. This month we have half-a- 
dozen new artists trying their hands at presenting the 
features of Joseph with his eyeglass. 

The carnival suggested many cartoons to our Conti- 
nental artists, of which the most original appeared in 

Yahre Jacob, from which I extract a sketch of the 
English-speaking nations at play, with Ireland standing 
as a black spectre between England and America. 


SS 





Wahre Facob.} 


International Carnival. 
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Westminster Gazette.] 


[March 4. 


The Poor Orchids, Westminster Gazette.} 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: “‘Dear me! I don’t believe they’ve had a drop of Bringing Him Home. 
i i o ** Clear the road ! ” 


water since I’ve been away. I wonder if I can revive them. 























































The artist of the 
Sydney Bulletin, who 
is very happy in giving 
continents faces, repre- 
sents Mr. Chamberlain 
Japanising Africa by 
the importation of 
Japanese coolies for 
the mines. 

After Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s return came Mr. 
Wyndham’s Land Bill. 
Mr. Gould rather hurt 
the feelings of his 
Irish friends by the 
cartoon which was pro- 
duced a fortnight 
before the production 
of the Bill. It is a 
very clever pictorial 
rendering of Sir John 
Gorst’s famous sum- 
mary of the land settle- 
ment, when he said 
that the Land Con- 
ference Scheme was a 
bargain by which the 
Irish landlords had to 
receive more for the 
land than it was worth, 
and the Irish tenants 

Joe Femi —> isa pengeet had to pay less for 
go ingoduce, unlimited Japanese labour their land than its fair 
object to a dlack Africa. What do you rent, and John Bull 
say to a delicate brown tint?” was to pay the differ- 

_ ence, 

The promise of the Land Bill led to a rapprochement 
between the Unionists and the Nationalists, which was 
happily hit off by our Conservative contemporary, Judy. 


Sydney Bulletin.) [Feb. 14. 





Westminster Gazette. ] 


[March ro. 

Unanimity. 

LANDOWNER (Colonel Saunderson ): ‘‘ I certainly think he might reduce 
your rent by a quarter.” 

Tenant (Mr. Redmond): ‘‘ And, bedad, Colonel, he ought to increase 
the value of your estate by a half.” 

Mr. Joun Butt (over the wall) : ‘‘ When they say ‘he’ I suppose they 
mean Me !” 


After the Land Bill came the question of the Budget, the 
wapidly increased expenditure, and the rapidly diminish- 


THE REVIEW 


OF REVIEwSs. 





ing prospects of reduced taxation. The cartoons by 


Mr. Gould and Mr. Punch hit off fairly well the two sides 
of the question. 
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KATHLEEN: ‘‘Och ! Go on wid yer, Balfy ; yer foolin’ me.” 


Although the expenditure of the Army and Navy has 
so enormously increased, it has hardly kept pace with the 
growth of disgust in the popular mind as to the bad 
quality of the value received for our expenditure. Especi 
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Westminster Gazette.| (March 11. 


Expensive Insurance. 


Mr. Butt: “ But this is enormous, sir!” 

Mr. Ritcuie: ‘Yes, sir; but you must remember that it is a sort of 
insurance premium.” 

Mr. Butt: “Insurance! That’s all very well, but I can’t afford to pay 
half my income or more in insuring !” 


ally this is the case with regard to the Army. Mr. 
Gould represents a British General on the top of Stone- 
henge with. his glass at. his.eye looking in vain over 
Salisbury Plain for the Army Corps, which at present 
exists solely on paper. 
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by The caricaturist of the staunch Ministerial organ, the 

des Pall Mall Gazette, somewhat cruelly sketched the 
popular feeling with regard to the undersized midgets of 

~ new recruits whom Mr. Brodrick is sending out to 
ya South Africa. These youngsters, who are known as 

F “ Brodricks,” have made the War Secretary’s name a 

BD by-word in the Service. 

— 
en Uy 

_ 

Pall Mall Gazette.) {March 24. 

The British Infant-ry. 

RECRUITING SERGEANT Br-pr-cK : ‘‘ Yes, Ma’am, he’s a fine lad, and 
if, as you say, he’s got over his teething and been vaccinated, he ought to 
enlist without delay.” 

[Lord Stanley, answering a question last night, said that there was no 
limit of age or size for ‘‘ Brodricks’’ ./.¢., juvenile recruits) sent to South 
Africa. } 

_ Interest in the Venezuelan controversy has rapidly 
subsided, but there are still one or two cartoons which 
are worth notice ; one is a very clever cartoon from the 

as St. Patrick’s Day number of Zz, in which the German 

he Emrferor’s disappointment is represented as Sour Grapes. 
ad 
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Sour Grapes, 
‘*T don’t believe I care for fruit, anyway.” 
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Cleveland Plain Dealer.) 


‘* If it wasn’t for that old lady— 


The American point of view is very happily expressed 
in the cartoon, where not only Germany, but the whole of 
Europe is a cunning fox which is baffled in its attack 
upon the American hen-roost. 

Judging from the Australian cartoons, Germany is re- 
garded much less seriously in Australia than she is in the 
United States. Her alliance with England suggests to the 
Valentine artist of the Sydney Bulletin the suggestion 
that the much-talked-of “ Mailed Fist” was only effica- 
cious because it was made of British steel. 





Sydney Bulletin.) [Feb. 14. 


German Editors and the Mailed Fist. 


The German newspapers complain that ‘* American insolence has reached 


an unbearable pitch,” and declare that the impudence of Mr. Powen equals 
that of President Castro. They remind President Roosevelt of the com- 
parative strength of the fleets of the United States and the Allies. 


BROTHER JONATHAN: ‘‘ So that’s the Mailed Fist, hey! Wa’ll, it may 


have been ‘made in Germany,’ but the material is British steel right 
enough.” 
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. The German artists on their side are in no way behind 
it their Australian colleagues in cultivating the gentle art of 
: ‘making enemies. The cartoon in Szmp/licissimus is very 


2 a Te a me pS 


F } : witty although somewhat coarse. It represents the 
British Lion spitting at the German Eagle, and his 
| a expectoration comes back to his own eye. 
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Simeplicissimus.) 





Germany and England. 


The British Lion lay idly stretched out digesting his bloody feast of 

South Africa, when high in the air he saw the German Eagle, who in a jolly 

spirit of carnival was flying in zig-zag lines hither and thither. The Lion, 

i filled with jealousy to see the Eagle so gay, spat at him angrily. ‘The shot 

| fell back and hit the Lion in the eye. ‘‘ It is unheard of the way in which 
| . this common bird pelts me with dirt,” said the Lion then. 
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Mars off to Macedonia. 





from playing with the fire, 


Tue Review or Reviews. 


The state of affairs in the Balkans naturally affords 
ample opportunity for caricature. The peace of the 
world has no sooner been restored in Venezuela than it 
is threatened in Macedonia, a point of view which is ver) 
happily hit off by the caricaturist of the Cleveland 
Leader. 

Another American artist represents the same idea in a 
more humorous fashion. 
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The Hat is Not Yet Out of Danger. 
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The Peace Angel. Wahre Fa 


The Tsar gives Alexander of Servia ten million cartridges to keep him 
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Amsterdammer.| 


Tsar: “ Here, my boy, you can take this away; I have no place for it now I am spring-cleaning, 
ALEXANDER ; ‘* Thank you very much, Father ; this will help me to amuse the Sick Man,” 


The present of ten million cartridges which the The craze for increased armaments which afflicts the 
Russian Government has made to Servia suggests a very Old World and the New is satirised by the Socialist 
obvious contrast between the Tsar as an Angel of Peace press of Vienna and vigorously supported by the Repub- 
and the Tsar who bestows ammunitions of war upon his lican J/udye of New York, 

Servian trotévd. 


























Wahre Facob.} Fudge.) < [March 14. 
Austrian Agriculture. Why Not? 
JupceE (to Uncle Sam): ‘‘ Everything we have is big except our navy. 
Why not build a navy to correspond? ” 
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MR. WYNDHAM AT THE IRISH OFFICE. 


(Spectally photographed for the Review or Reviews dy £, H. Mills.) 
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CHARACTER SKETCH. 


THE RIGHT HON. GEORGE WYNDHAM, M.P., CHIEF SECRETARY 
FOR IRELAND. 


“Tt mav Le a dream, Lut | hope it is not, that Ireland, new the evening star of the Empire, shedding a sal light in the 


West, will rise towards the zenith, and shine out fron: amid the brightest constellations in the Imperial empyrean.”’ 


election speech of G. Wyndham, 1900. 

HEN England'was a nest of singing birds, in 
the spatious days of great Elizabeth, George 
Wyndham would have been more at home 

than in the mechanical age of Victoria and of Edward. 
In the dull, prosaic lobbies of the House of Commons 
his picturesque and graceful figure seems out of place. 
He is a palpable anachronism. His proper place is 
rather among the Faerie knights “ ycladd in mightic 
armes and silver shielde,” who were ever “ pricking on 


’ 


the plaine,” bound on some great adventure, the 


release of some imperilled damozel, the slaying of 


loathly dragons, or the deliverance of some forlorn 
captive. In truth, he is a “very perfect gentil 
knight,” whose 
chivalry, now, alas, concealed from our gaze by the 
purple mist, “the dusk of centuries and of song.” 
But those who 
. . love the twilight that surrounds 

The borderland of old romance ; 

Where glitter hauberk, helm, and lanve. 

And banner waves, and trumpet soun| 

And ladies ride with hawk on wrist, 
find in George Wyndham a constant spring of glad 
content. 

Believers in the doctrine of Reincarnation might 
find much to confirm them in their faith by the re- 
appearance in the reign of Victoria of characters 
familiar in the Court of Spenser’s Gloriana, “ ‘That 
greatest, glorious queene of Faery lond.” General 
Gordon was such an one, not unworthy to be com 
peer of Sir Philip Sidney. Cecil Rhodes was another 
of a different type, more akin to the adventurers, 
half knight, half buccaneer, who swept the Spanish 
main. Arthur Balfour is a third, Lady Warwick a 
fourth, ‘Lord Esher a fifth; and a sixth, more dis- 
tinctively Elizabethan than them all, is George Wyn<- 
ham, the Chief Secretary for Ireland. 

Of all the Elizabethan poets, after Shakespeare—who 
was not of any age, but for all time—there is none 
greater, none indeed so great as Edmund Spenser. 
Nothing in literature recalls so vividly the radiant 
dawning of poetry and romance as “The Faeric 
Queene.” No- wonder that it became “the delight 


of every accomplished gentleman, the model of 


every poet, the solace of every soldier.” ‘The “ poem, 
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presence savours of the days of 


From an 


indeed, expressed the very life of the time.” How 
often have I sighed for some new Spenser who would 
paint in similar immortal colour the life of our day 
which, in its way, is instinct with quite as much 
heroism and chivalry as that of the sixteenth century, 
and whose verse would reflect with equal fidelity the 
“medley of warring ideals and irreconcilable impulses ” 
which make up our life to-day as it made up the life of 
Spenser’s contemporaries. But as the new Spenser 


does not appear [I have often found a_ pleasure 


passing strange in reading into the old cantos the 
incidents and characters of contemporary history. 
IL—A TWENTIETH CENTURY SIR 
CALIDORE. 

I remember, when Mr. Balfour became Irish Secre- 
tary, discovering a strange and subtle resemblance 
between him, as he appeared to his own party, and 
Spenser’s Sir Artegall, the Knight of Justice whose 
adventures form the theme of the fifth canto. One 
day, when laughingly talking this over with Mr. 
Balfour, I said I could not place Astroea’s groom :— 

His name was Talus, made of yron meuld 

Immoveable, resistlesse, without end ; 

Who in his hand an yron flale did hould 

With which he thresh’d out falshood and did truth unfould. 
‘Why,’ said Mr. Balfour, 
Royal Irish Constabulary.” If Sir Artegall be the 
prototype of Arthur Balfour, then still more obviously 


“obviously Talus is the 


George Wyndham was foreshadowed in the person of 
Sir Calidore, the Knight of Courtesy, whose adven- 
tures in the sixth canto immediately follow those of 
Sir Artegall in the fifth. The analogy is by no means 
so fanciful as might appear at first sight. As Mr. 
3alfour surrendered to Mr. Wyndham the task of 
expelling the demon of discontent and misery from 
Ireland, so Sir Calidore takes over from Sir Artegall 
the pursuit of the Blatant Beast. Spenser's descrip- 
tion of Sir Calidore fits Mr. Wyndham perfectly :— 

But ’mongst them all, none was more courteous knight 

Than Calidore, beloved over all ; 

[In whom it seemes that gentlenesse of spright 

And manners mylde were planted naturall ; 

To which he adding comely guize withall 

And gracious speach, did steal men’s hearts away. 
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And now, like his prototype, George Wyndham is “ in 
travell on his way, Uppon an hard adventure love 
bestad.” 

Without following the hero through the whole twelve 
cantos, I cannot refrain from pointing out the extra- 
ordinary foreshadowing of the present position of 
affairs in Ireland that is to be found in the love of 
Calidore and Pastorella. It needs hardly any altera- 
tion to be read as a poetic parable of the charming 
idyll of contemporary history. 

Sir Calidore, after much hunting of the Blatant 


_ Beast, loses sight of his quarry, and “on a day as he 


pursew’d the chace ” he comes upon a group of happy 
rustics, who, seeing his exhaustion, courteously entreat 
him to tarry in their midst and partake of their humble 
cheer. After he had fed his fill his ravished eyes 
“ saw a fair damozell, yclad in home-made greene that 
her own hands had dyde.” It was of course Hibernia 
“a wearing of the green” : . 
And soothly sure she was full fayre of face 
And perfectly well shapt in every lim, 
Which she did more augment with modest grace, 
And comely carriage of her count’nance trim. 
In “The Faerie Queene ” Spenser dubs her Pastorella, 
but we know now this was merely an adias. George 
Wyndham, aéias Sir Calidore, “ was unawares surprized 
in subtile bands, of the blynd boy,” and forgetting 
all about the Blatant Beast, longs for nothing so much 
as to abandon all lordship and ambition and dwell 
for ever in the humble cottage where he can feast his 
eyes for ever upon his loved one’s face. But the lady 
has a lover, one Corydon, a rustic swain who long had 
pressed his suit. At first Sir Calidore, just like 
Mr. Wyndham, blunders in his courtship. He presses 
much gold upon her father—which recalls the dole to 
the Irish landlords when the Local Government Bill 
was passed, But in the poem, as in recent history, 
the bribe fails to effect its purpose. ‘The Irish, it is 
etrue, did not, like Pastorella’s father, thrust far away 
“that mucky masse the cause of men’s decay”; but 
it did not win their favour. Neither did kind 
courtesies, fit for queens and kings, win her favour 
any more than the great services of Mr. Horace 
Plunkett propitiated Irish popular opinion, The 
reason in both cases was the same, ‘The lady, 
unuséd to such knightly service— 
Had ever learn’d to love the lowly things, 
Did little whit regard his courteous guise, 
But cared more for Colin’s carolings 
Then all that he could doe or e’er devise. 
Thereupon Sir Calidore, like a wise man, did as 
Mr. Wyndham has done. He adjusted his methods 
to her taste. Sir Calidore became a shepherd, 
and changing the manner of his lofty look, applied 


OF REVIEWS. 


himself to the pursuit of rustic arts. So Mr. Wyndham, 
in like manner, has betaken himself to meet the tastv 
of his Irish. mistress by devoting himself to satisfy 
the peasant’s longing for his land. 

Corydon, jealous of the favour his knightly rival 
was gaining, challenged him to a wrestling game 
which may be regarded as last year’s struggle between 
the United Irish League and the Chief Secretary, in 
which Mr. Wyndham, like Sir Calidore, first gave his 
adversary an ugly fall, and then graciously hande:| 
him the oaken crowne of victory. ‘The two las! 
stanzas of the ninth canto are so exact a description 
of the present position of affairs in Ireland that the: 
must be quoted entire :— 

Thus did the gentle knight himselfe abeare 

Amongst that rustic rout in all his deeds, 

That even they, the which his rivals were, 

Could not maligne him, but commend him needs ; 

For courtesie among the rudest breeds 

Goodwill and favour ; so it surely wrought 

With this fayre mayd ; and in her mynde the seeds 

Of perfect love did sow, that last forth brought 

The fruits of joy and blisse, though long time dearly bought. 

Thus Calidore continu’d there long time 

To winne the love of the faire Pastoreil, 

Which, having got, he used without crime 

Or blamefull blot ; but menaged so well, 

That he, of all the rest that there did dwell, 

Was favoured, and to her grace commended ; 

But what straunge fortunes unto him befell 

Ere he attain’d the point by him intended, 

Shall more conveniently in other place be ended. 


Il.—THE DAYS OF HIS SQUIREHOOD. 

Before the accolade conferred knighthood upon th: 
warrior of the ages of chivalry, he spent six or sever 
years of his early manhood in the duties of squire 
So before our Sir Wyndham Calidore took his seat o1 
the front Bench, he passed through a long and 
arduous apprenticeship. His father, the Hon. Percy 
Wyndham, the son of the first Lord Leconfield 
and his wife, Pamela Fitzgerald, entered young Georg: 
for the Army. He passed from Eton to Sandhurst. 
and from Sandhurst he entered the Guards befor 
he was twenty-one. He _ received his baptism 
of fire in the African desert round Suakin ‘in 1885. 
where he is said to have served with sufficient 
distinction to justify confidence in his future career 
had he decided to remain in the Army. He elected. 
however, to forsake the tented field and to betake 
himself to politics. 

He became squire to Mr. Arthur Balfour, then Chief 
Secretary of Ireland. ‘The men were well matched. 
They were, if anything, rather too much alike. Both 
were slender, spare and tall. Both were genial and 
débonnaire. Both were enthusiastically devoted to 
the work of Irish Administration, but neither ever 
showed any trace of the strenuous life which in reality 
they were leading. Mr. Wyndham had to read the 
newspapers for his Chief and write most of his letters. 
They worked together like hand and glove. They 
enjoyed their task, and never turned a hair all through 
the perilous times when the Plan of Campaign held the 
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field, and it was common form to describe the gentle 
and philosophic Chief Secretary as the “ base, bloody, 
and brutal Balfour.” Both knight and squire had a 
saving sense of humour, through which now and then 
agrim glimpse of sterner stuff made itself visible. ‘The 
famous telegram, 
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reply to Sir W. Harcourt’s criticisms of Mr. Balfour's 
Land Bill of 1890. It is a curious coincidence that 
after the lapse of thirteen years Mr. Wyncham’s great 
opportunity has come in the production of an Irish 
Land Bill, and that now, as then, his most formidable 

antagonist is the 








*Do not hesi- burly and aged 
tate to shoot,” Knight of Mal- 
dates from the wood. 


Balfour-Wynd- 
ham period. 
Whoever drafted 
it, there was pro- 
bably as much 
Wyndham in it 
as there was Bal- 


four. Of his mul- 
tifarious labours 
at the Castle 
there remains a 
small but sug- 
gestive literary 


memorial in the 
shape of a vol- 
ume of letters, in 
which the private 
secretary fleshed 
his maiden 
sword, or lance, 
or his pen in 
replying to the 
innumerable _at- 
tacks made upon 
Dublin Castle 
by its Nationalist 
assailants, ‘There 
was vivacity, 
good humour, 
and no _ little 
dialectical inge- 
nuity, not to say 
sophistry, in 
these letters. 
The squire did 
his devoir  gal- 
lantly, and no 
hostile knight 
came within hail 
of Dublin Castle 
without having 











He spoke with 
a certain distine- 
tion, but he did 
not at first catch 
the ear of the 
House. His 
ycstures were a 
trifle 
for the nerves of 
his hearers. He 
had to learn re- 
straint, to disci 


too much 


pline himself, 
and to acquir 
the mastery of 
the House ol 


Commons man 
ner. He was too 
much of a fine 
young gentleman 
Ifis enemies 
sneered at him 
cs a light weight, 
a mere adilettant, 
better 

his 


who had 

stick to 
becks, and leave 
politics alone. 
But those who 
had worked with 
him did not 
think so. He 
was appointed 


Financial Secre- 


tary to the War 
Office, and so 
began his con 


nection with the 
department 
which in the dark 
year of 1900 he 




















“to break a lance 


with the young 
and doughty 
squire of Sir 
Artegal. 

In 1889, when twenty-six years old, Mr. Wyndham 
entered Parliament, being elected as Conservative 
member for Dover, a seat which he has held ever 
since, and which he seems likely to hold for the rest 
of his natural life. His first notable speech was a 


Lady Grosvenor. 


From a photograph specially taken for thi 


was destined to 
represent in the 


* Review of Reviews,” by E. H. Mil House of Com- 

mons. He had 
an instinct for figures—which made him sometimes 
dream of being one day Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—and habits of industrious applica- 
tion which enabled him to master with compara- 


tive ease the intricate details of our Military adminis- 
tration. 
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In 1892, the Unionist administration having gone 
stale, it was turned out, much to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Wyndham and his chief, who were weary of office 
and longed for the invigorating leisure of Opposition. 
It was in the next three years that Mr. Wyndham 
came under the spell of Mr. Rhodes. He went to 
South Africa, and in his long rides with Mr. 
Rhodes over the veldt he learnt something of the 
secret of the great African genius. He loved him 
asa man and he revered him as a leader, and when 
he returned to England, while some said that he was 
under the Rhodesian spell, Mr. Wyndham knew that 
he had found his soul. 

Like the rest of us, Mr. Wyndham deplored the 
Raid ; but not even the Raid could blot out from his 
heart the memory of the kindling inspiration which he 
had gained from Mr. Rhodes. When the South 
African Committee was appointed nominally to 
investigate, but really to hush up, the complicity of 
Mr. Chamberlain in the conspiracy which had resulted 
so disastrously, Mr. Wyndham was appointed as the 
informal representative of the Chartered Company. 
He was the only member of that historical Committee 
who did not miserably disappoint expectations. Like 
the rest of his colleagues, he earned the encomium 
pronounced by Lord George Hamilton for refraining 
from pushing the inquiry the moment it threatened 
to compromise the good name of the Government, 
but, unlike the rest of them, he refused to set his name 
to the series of falsehoods which they dignified by the 
name of a Report. He did not, it is true, refuse to 
whitewash Mr. Chamberlain, but he refused to com- 
plete the infamy of that operation by blackening the 
character of Mr. Rhodes. 

The return of the Unionists to power did not lead 
at once to his appointment to office. He devoted his 
attention to journalism and to letters. He was one 
of Mr. Henley’s young men, he edited North’s 
“Plutarch,” he edited a volume of Shakespeare’s 
poems, he wrote articles which were printed 
and poems which have not yet been exposed to the 
ordeal of publicity. He took an active part in 
organising the campaign in the Press in favour of the 
Outlanders of Johannesburg, which in a few years 
was destined to culminate in a campaign of another 
sort. He had married the Countess Grosvenor, 
widow of the heir to the Dukedom of Westminster, 
and he took a delight in superintending the early 
studies of her only son. 

He remained a private member till October, 1898, 
when on the promotion of Mr. Brodrick from the 
War Office to the Foreign Office Mr. Wyndham 
became Under-Secretary for War and took his seat on 
the Front Bench. His chief, Lord Lansdowne, was 
in the Lords, and Mr. Wyndham was the spokesman 
and official representative of the Army in the House 
of Commons. ‘Thus ended his period of probation. 
The Squire became a belted Knight, and Mr. 
Wyndham’s Ministerial career may be said to have 


begun. 
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III.—AT THE WAR OFFICE. 

Mr. Wyndham entered the War Office when the 
reputation of the British Army stood higher than it 
had done for many years. Lord Kitchener had just 
completed the reconquest of the Soudan. A cam- 
paign against innumerable difficulties had, just been 
carried to a triumphant close. Khartoum had heen 
captured, and as a natural sequel the attempt of the 
French to bar the Cape to Cairo road by the occu. 
pation of Fashoda had been summarily and im- 
periously foiled. ‘That within two short years the 
British arms would be covered with unspeakable 
humiliation, and that it would be necessary to array 
400,000 British troops in South Africa in order to 
crush the resistance of 70,000 Boers, was happil) 
hidden from the eyes of the young Minister when 
with a blithe heart he first took his seat on thi 
Front Ministerial Bench in the House of Commons. 
The most censorious critic cannot lay upon his 
shoulders any of the rcsponsibility for the series ot 
misfortunes that culminated in the catastrophe of the 
Black Week: of December, 1899. 

Mr. Wyndham began his experience of war befor: 
he attained manhood, before smokeless powder and 
long-ranging rifles transformed the art of war. Hi 
quitted the War Office when the lessons of a score of 
stricken fields in South Africa taught the world that 
the old-time war, which had lasted from the discovery 
of gunpowder until our day, was a thing of the past 
But although the fashion of war changes, war itself, 
he has told us, will go on for ever. ‘‘ The conditions 
of the age-long contention have changed, and will 
change, but it certainly is coeval with progress ; so 
long as there are things worth fighting for fighting will 
last.” But war as Mr. Wyndham saw it in 1885 has 
vanished like the Wars of the Roses :— 

The sights flashed indelibly on the retina of the eye; the 
sounds that after long silences suddenly cipher ; the stenches 
that sicken in after life at any chance allusion to decay ; or, 
stirred by these, the storms of passions that force yells of defianc: 
out of inarticulate clowns ; the winds of fear that sweep by night 
along prostrate ranks with the acceleration of trains and the 
noise as of a whole town waking from nightmare with stertorous, 
indrawn gasps—these colossal facts of the senses and the soul are 
the only colours in which the very image of war can be painted, 

Mr. Wyndham was quick to realise the change even 
before it had been made manifest to all the world by 
the campaigns in South Africa. Almost immediately 
after his accession to office he made a speech on the 
subject, in which he said :— 

In my opinion, and that of some of our most expert soldiers, 
these developments in the weapons of war tend rather to a 
diminution of the sacrifice of life in war. They make the 
occasion of pitched battles much rarer. If you can force a 
pitched battle at a distance of eight miles it leads to more 
manoeuvring, and war becomes more scientific, more like a game 
of chess, than formerly, and with adequate arrangements and 
perfect mobility of transport I feel sure that we shall see the time 
when a great general will be able to compel his opponents to 
surrender without a blow being struck rather than accept terms 
of battle which even a lunatic would not take. 

The truth of this passage was much questioned then ; 
but two years had not passed before the surrender of 
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thousands of British troops, almost without firing a 
shot, from Nicholson’s Nek onward proved how truly 
the young Under-Secretary had divined the possibili- 
ties of warfare under the new conditions. 

Mr. Wyndham’s work as Under-Secretary was 
marked by no special display of genius before the 
war broke out in South Africa. He answered ques- 
tions pleasantly, he explainea the Estimates lucidly, 
and defended the War Office gallantly. He acquired 
more of the style and manner of an official. He kept 
his gestures under control, he no longer got upon the 
nerves of the House. It was evident he knew the 
business of his department, he made no bad mistakes, 
he was courteous to all men, and grew daily in the 
favour and the respect of the House of Commons. 

It was not, however, till after the war broke out, 
and the prestige of the Army had been shattered by 
an almost uninterrupted series of defeats in South 
Africa, that Mr. Wyndham’s first great opportunity came. 
When he rose in February, rg00, in the dehate 
on the Address, he had to confront a House 
smarting with bitter humiliation, angry with five 
months’ almost uninterrupted reverses, and eager 
to find a scapegoat in the War Office. He had indeed 
a formidable task. The nation was beginning to 
fathom the depths of official ineptitude, and to appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the perils which encompassed 
the Empire. ‘The air was thick with cries of anger, 
with clamorous alarms, and with confused counsels. 
The situation was such that it might well have daunted 
an experienced veteran. Mr. Wyndham met it with 
such lofty courage, such calm composure, such resolu- 
tion and perspicacity as to amaze his friends and 
confound his enemies. Never had he appeared to 
such advantage. His speech saved the Parliamentary 


situation. 
It is true that it did not save the military situa- 
tion. No speechmaking could do_ that. But it 


convinced the House that the War Office must not 
be made the scapegoat—-at least, not just then. He 
had a bad case, no doubt. He had to defend a 
system which had been proved to be indefensible, and 
to make the best of the makeshift policy of meeting 
emergency by expediency. He could do nothing 
else. He was not the Chief of his Department. He 
was not even a member of the Cabinet. What was 
given him to do was to make the best of a bad case 
how bad even its worst critics but dimly perceived at 
the time. And he did his best with a whole heart, 
and did it in such fashion as to disarm opposition 
sand tide his colleagues over a most perilous crisis. 
From that time Mr. Wyndham was recognised as one 
of the most promising of the future rulers of the 
Empire. 

Mr. T. P. O'Connor, when summing up the Repu- 
tations of the Session of 1900, said: 

The reputation of Mr. Wyndham must be put as the very first 
and best of the present session. Sobered and steadied by the 
responsibilities and realities of office, he became a speaker at 
once practical and graceful—a combination not often found 
in the House of Commons. [t was almost lucky for him that 
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when he came before the House at the beginning of the session 
he had to speak for a department which was discredited and 
unpopular, against which the popular tide was running at its 
full height. The first night he got up to speak, Mr. Wyndham 
had to face as strong a feeling against his department as ever 
confronted a Minister. The disasters in the ficld, the mistakes 
of the generals, the triumph of the foreign world criticising and 
jeering all these things, which made the country stagger for a 
inoment, had helped to rais the feeling of universal distrust in 
the War Office. It is seldom it can be said of a single Minister 
and a single speech that they retrieve and revolutionise a situa- 
tion; but that could be said of Mr. Wyndham and of Mr. 
Wyrdha.n’s first speech in the House in i's new office. When 
he got up, the War Office was so poor that none would do it 
reverence ; when he sat down, everybody felt that the War 
Office had something to say for itself. 

Mr. Arthur Mee, writing of this same speech, 
says :— 

We may be sure that, in the time that is coming, when 
Mr. Wyndham is a greater man in England than he is to-day, 
his defence of the Government and the South African war will 
be recalled as the beginning of his fame. 

His health broke down, and he returned from a 
sick bed in March to move the Army estimates. The 


_ work which the war threw upon the Under-Secretary 


was enormous. But there is great resilience in his 
constitution, and he stuck to his post like a man 
until after the fall of Pretoria. ‘Then when the war 
was believed to be approaching its end, Mr. Wyndham 
was rewarded by being transferred from the Under- 
Secretaryship of War to the Chief Secretaryship of 
Ireland with a seat in the Cabinet. 


IV...CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND. 

When Mr. Wyndham found himself once again at 
Dublin Castle he felt that he was returning to his 
first love. Mr. Wyndham possesses one excellent 
qualification for the task of conciliating the Irish. He 
is descended, on the female side, in direct line of 
descent from one of the most famous of the martyrs 
who sacrified their lives in the cause of Irish inde- 
pendence. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, who died in 
prison from wounds received in resisting capture, 
was the great-grandtather of the present Chief Secre- 
tary. Pamela, Lord Edward’s daughter, was a kind 
of glorified Maud Gonne of her day, who made her 
house at Hamburg the rallying place of exiled 
patriots. She married the first Lord Leconfield, 
whose daughter is Mr. Wyndham’s mother. Besides 
this Irish blood there is a French strain in his blood, 
which still further sets him apart from the “ snub- 
nosed Saxons” in whose name he is governing 
Ireland 

On his appointment as Chief Secretary he found 
the country stirring with the throes of a great national 
revival. Government and people alike, although in 
very widely different channels, were awaking to a 
sense of the immense possibilities of the salvation 
which they had hitherto neglected. Mr. Horace 
Plunkett and the Agricultural Department had begun 
to discover that the genius of the Celtic race disposed 
the Irish to take kindly to that co-operative organisa- 
tion of agriculture which is alien to the stubborn 
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same kind of revival is going on in 
Ireland to-day. The difference is 
that the new revival is concerne« 
with the salvation of a nationality. 
and not with the redemption oi 
individual souls, The result in th 
national life is much the same, ‘T! 
lives of thousands have been tran 
figured. Study has taken the pla: 
of idleness ; grammars have replac« 
playing cards. On St. Patrick’s Da 
the Irish celebrate the restoration « 
their ancient language to its ancie! 
dignity. The public-houses are shu 
up instead of being crowded. 
new hope, a new motive, a new i! 
centive—all these are visible 
Ireland. They find practical expres 
sion in the enthusiasm with whic! 
the Irish language is being studie: 
everywhere. Hence the first test o 
Mr. Wyndham’s administration is hi 
attitude in relation to the nationa 
revival. As might be expected, h 
passed the test triumphantly. Ear] 
in his career as Chief Secretary 
when the language question came uj 
‘for discussion in the House, M1 
Wyndham eagerly availed himself 
the opportunity to declare his heart, 
sympathy with the revival. Hi: 
asked :— 





Was it necessary to dread any dire poli 
tical consequences from the spread of th 
Celtic Renaissance? He thought the object 
the brightening of the intellect of the Iris! 
child, was a good one, and he did not think 
the political consequences would be very 
harmful. If asa result of such instructior 
Irish lads in fifty years gave up the practic 
of singing on certain anniversaries inspirin 
ditties which enjoin the propriety of kicking 
the Crown or the Pope into this or tha 








river and preferred to sing the Irish song 





Captain Shaw-Tay or. 
(From a photograph specially taken for the “ Review of Reviews” 


individualism of the English farmer. And side by 
side with this, outdoing the official world in its zeal, 
was the great Celtic revival among the people—one of 
the most remarkable, unexpected and promising 
of all the national movements of our time. 
Forty years ago a great revival among the Protestants 
of Ulster had as its motive a passionate personal 
aspiration for the salvation of the individual soul. It 
produced salutary and lasting results in lives redeemed 
from vice and crime and negligence. Drunkenn<ss 
was diminished, and a new motive power was 
set to work in the hearts of the people. The 
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‘* Oh! where, Kincora, is Brian the great, 

Where is the Beauty that once was thine, 
Where are the Princes and nobles that sate 

To feast in thine halls and drink the red wine?’ 
he could not see that the change would be politically 
deleterious. They would not make a Scotsman into a 
better engineer by confiscating his heirlooms ; and_ their 
language was an heirloom of the Irish. Its usefulness 
was not immediately obvious; but that was true of most 
household gods, and yet a tutelary reverence for house 
hold gods had often nerved heart and hand for utilitarian 
contests. There was no heresy to the Union in_per- 
mitting to Ireland that which they promoted in Scotland and 
in Wales; on the contrary, it was an article of the Unionist 
creed that within the ambit of the Empire there should be room 
for the co-operation of races, maintaining each its memory of its 
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own past as a point of departure for converging assaults on the 
problems of the future. 

The Celtic Renaissance in Ireland has a greater hold 
upon the people even than the United Irish League. 
What developments it may have who can say? But 
for weal or for woe it has come to stay, and Mr, 
Wyndham gives it his benison. 

On his administration in Ireland there is not much 
need to dwell. He began with a bad little blunder in 
seizing a paper which had thrown mud at “ Ned Rex,” 
as the profane Irish-Americans call His Gracious 
Majesty Edward VII., and he did not exactly endear 
himself to the Irish by his treatment of Sheridan, 
or by his revival of the Crimes Act for the pur- 
pose of giving a few representatives of a 
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with its sea fisheries, now crippied by the lack of safe 
harbours and transit facilities ; the encouragement of 
thrift, economic organisation, and _ self- help by the 
establishment of agricultural banks and co-operative 
societies. All these are as much the objects of the 
Nationalists as of Mr. Wyndham’s Unionists, 

The essential point is that Mr. Wyndham is now 


baptised with the spirit of the Irish Revival. He 
believes in Ireland. _He loves the Irish people. To 
his quick and sympathetic nature the witty and 


mercurial Celt is much more sympathetic than th 
more stodgy Englishman. Ireland, like the fair damozel 
in Spenser’s poem, has a singular fascination for the 
Sir Calidores and Sir Artegalds who stray within 





crimeless land the privilege of a sojourn in 
prison, On the other hand, he introduced an 
abortive but well-meant Land Bill, and ap- 
pointed a first-class Under-Secretary in the 
person of Sir Antony McDonnell. ‘There is 
no need to dwell upon these details of an 
administration which will be judged not by 
what it did in 1901-2, but what it is trying to 
do in 1903-4. 

Mr. Wyndham has frequently defined the 
principles of his Irish policy. ‘They begin by 
a sonorous affirmation of the Unionist shibbo- 
leth in terms which, while seemingly uncom- 
promising, might be accepted by every Home 
Ruler in the land ; 

These two islands, by the inflexible ordinances of 
geography, of history, of finance, are bound, and must 
ever be bound, together by ties even closer than those 
which bind our Colonies to the Mother-country. 


“ Even closer” is an elastic phrase, but if 
they are to be of the same kind of ties, then 
Mr. Wyndham’s definition is equivalent to the 
formula of Colonial Home Rule, with a 
difference to which no Gladstonian would take 
exception. 

Mr. Wyndham has thus defined the two great 
objects of Unionist Government in Ireland in 
terms to which Mr. Gladstone would have 
taken little exception, save in the order in which 
they are stated. Mr. Wyndham said : 


The first of these the 


and 


objects is suppression of 
agrarian crime, of intimidation the protection 
of liberty. That is a matter of immediate, of urgent, 
of constant obligation. 


~ Mr. Gladstone would have put the protection 
and development of liberty first. But that is a 
detail, for in nu way can agrarian crime be so 
effectively suppressed as by the removal of its 
causes, as Mr. Wyndham has at last discovered. 
There is no difference between the Gladstonian 
and Mr. Wyndham as to his second avowed 
object, the enlarging of the opportunities for 

















the Irish people. The improvement of means 
of communication, of industrial processes, of 
fisheries ; the opening up of the west coast, 
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range of the magic of her charms. Mr. Arthur 
Balfour has never cared, and does not now care, for 
anything so much as for Ireland and the Irish, And 
as it was with the master so it so with his secretary. 
‘The new Land Bill, the leading contents of which will 
be found elsewhere, is but the first of the great 
measures of reconstruction and reconciliation by which 
the great-grandson of Sir E. Fitzgerald hopes to realise, 
and more than realise, the generous aspirations of his 
ancestor. After the Land Question comes Education, 
and after that again the vital question cf the industrial 
revolution, which will make Ireland the great entrepot 
of the world’s commerce. Mr. Bourke Cochrane sees 
in the splendid harbours of the West Coast, and the 
ever-increasing size of Atlantic ferry boats, a combina- 
tion pointing irresistibly to the conclusion that Ireland 
will succeed England, as Carthage succeeded Tyre, 
in the leadership of the world’s markets. Mr. 
Wyndham largely shares Mr. Cochrane’s belief, and 
is already scheming to prepare for the advent of the 
new day when Ireland will be the landing stage and 
central clearing house of the commerce of the Old 
World and the New, the prosperous and flourishing 
middleman between Uncle Sam and John Bull. 

Of Mr. Wyndham’s Land Bill I have spoken else- 
where. His speech in explaining its provisions was 
lucid, interesting, and worthy the occasion and the 
theme. Never before has an Irish Land Bill—and 
there have been forty-two—been hailed with such a 
chorus of approval. Whether the same good fortune 
will attend it in its future stages remains to be seen. 
But for the moment all appears serene. 

The question of questions as to the immediate 
future is whether, if the Land Bill passes, Mr. Wynd- 
ham will have the courage to go forward and add a 
further extension of local self-government to the other 
schemes which he is incubating for the benefit of 
Ireland. ‘That something will have to be done no- 
body knows better than Mr. Wyndham himself. We 
have governed Ireland in the past by the landlord 
garrison. ‘lhe antagonistic interests of the two classes 
enabled us to act on the classic maxim, “ Divéde et 
impera.” ‘The aim of his Bill is to terminate that 
division. If it succeeds, we shall be confronted for 
the first time in the history of Ireland by a united 
nation, ‘The younger occupants of the old castles 
and country houses in Ireland will take their natural 
position as leaders of the people, with whom their 
interests will be identical. In vain shall we try to 
keep the new wine of united and revived Nationalism 
in the shrunken bottle of Castle Government. Irish 
autonomy, in one form or another, is the necessary 
and inevitable corollary of the last legislative exploit 
of the Unionist Government. 


V.—THE RING OF POLYCRATES. 

Mr. Wyndham is not yet forty years of age. With 
the exception of Lord Rosebery, no young man has 
risen so rapidly in our time to the front rank, or has 
such a good chance of becoming Prime Minister. 
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Between the two men there are many points of contact 


and many points of contrast. ‘Both are aristocrats by 
birth and democrats by temperament ; both have had 
extraordinary good luck ; both are Rhodesians ; both 
are men of letters; both are persons of singular charm. 
But there the resemblance ends. Mr. Wyndham had 
the good fortune of having to bear the yoke in his 
youtn; Lord Rosebery was “lord of himself—thac 
heritage of woe.” Mr. Wyndham is in the House of 
Commons ; Lord Rosebery in the House of Lords. 
Mr. Wyndham has never had any municipal training ; 
Lord Rosebery’s chairmanship of the County Council 
was one of the most brilliant episodes in his distin- 
guished career. Mr. Wyndham is passionately devoted 
to Ireland and the Irish ; Lord Rosebery is singularly 
antipathetic to the Irish genius. Mr. Wyndham- 
but why continue the parallel? The greatest point of 
contrast is in their temperament. Mr. Wyndham is 
of a happy disposition, absorbed in his subject, forgetful 
of himself, genial, expansive, sympathetic, and quick 
to share his ideas, his aspirations, and his fears with hi: 
intimates. Lord Rosebery is morbidly self-conscious, 
reserved almost to the verge of secretiveness, incapable 
of frank and generous confidence, and, although he 
has many followers, how many are there who coul< 
by any stretch of language be described as his 
intimates? You always know where you have Mr 
Wyndham; you’never know where you have Lor«d 
Rosebery. 

Of Mr. Wyndham ‘as a man of letters I have said 
but little. The style, it is said, is the man. Mr. 
Wyndham’s style is a very good style. 

Mr. Wyndham has written verse—which has not 
yet been printed—and prose, of which his best known 
work is his introduction to North’s Plutarch, published 
in the Tudor translations. His essay on Plutarch is 
a very finished and scholarly performance, lucidly 
written, with a great charm of style and a thorough 
mastery of his subject. In the course of his critical 
estimate of Plutarch there occurs a passage which is 
not only an admirable example of his admirable style, 
but is also valuable as a clue to his point of view in 
regarding the theory and practice of politics. One 
sentence, indeed, helps us much to understand the 
patience with which the Chief Secretary contrives to 
carry on from day to day in the present Cabinet. It 
is that in which he remarks “that a soldier may as 
well complain of bullets in a battle as a statesman of 
stupidity in his colleagues. These are the constants 
of the problem. Only on such terms are fighting and 
ruling to be had.” “Constant,” indeed, very con- 
stant, in the present Administration. But to our 
quotation :— 


How comes it to pass that Plutarch’s heroes, being thus prone 
to compromise, yet fight and die, often at their own hands, for 
the ideals they uphold? The question is a fair one, and the 
answer reveals a profound difference between the theory and the 
practice of politics approved by the ancient world and the theory 
and practice of politics approved in the England of to-day. 
‘** The good and ill,” says Plutarch, ‘‘do nothing differ but in 
mean and mediocrity.” We might, therefore, expect in his 
heroes a reluctance to sacrifice all for a difference of degree ; 
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and especially might we suppose that, after deciding an equipose 
so nice as that between ‘‘ authority and lenity,” his governors 
would stake little on their decision. But in a world of adjust- 
ment and doubt they are all for compromise in theory, while in 
action they are extreme. His statesmen, inasmuch as they do 
respect the ‘‘use and manners” of their time, endure all things 
while they live, and at last die quietly, not for an abstract idea or 
a sublime emotion, but for the compromise of their day : though 
they know it for a compromise, and foresee its inevitable 
destruction. They have no enthusiasm and no ecstasy. Unin- 
spired from without and self-gathered within, they live their 
lives, or lay them down, for the use and wont of their country. 
In reading their history an Englishman cannot but be struck by 
the double contrast between these tendencies of theories and 
action and the tendencies of theory and action finding favour in 
England now. Ever extreme in theory, we are all for compro- 
mise in fact: proud on the one score of our sincerity, on the 
other of our common-sense. We are fanatics who yet decline to 
persecute, still less to suffer for our faith. And this temperance 
of behaviour, following hard on the violent utterance of belief, 
is apt to show something irrational and tame. ‘The actor stands 
charged, often unjustly, with a lack of both logic and courage. 
The Greeks, on the other hand, who found “ truth in a union of 
opposites and the aim of life in its struggle,” and the Romans 
who aped their philosophy and outdid their deeds, are not in 
Plutarch’s pages open to this disparagement. They live or die 
for their faiths as they found them, and so appear less extra- 
vagant and more brave. The temper is illustrated again and 
again by the manner in which they observe his doctrine, that 
rulers must maintain their authority, and at the same time ‘‘ bear 
the follies of their people and companions that are in charge of 
government with them.” To read the ‘ Pericles” or the 
‘*Pompeius,” the ‘‘ Julius Cesar” or the ‘‘Cato,” is to feel 
that a soldier may as well complain of bullets in a battle as a 
statesman of stupidity in his colleagues. These are the constants 
of the problem. Only on such terms are fighting and ruling to 
be had. So, too, with ‘‘the people”: with the many, that is 
who have least chance of understanding the game, least voice in 
its conduct, least stake in its success, If these forget all but 
yesterday’s scrvice, if they look only for to-morrow’s reward, the 
hero is not therefore to complain. This short-lived memory and 
this short-sighted imagination are constants also. They are 
regular fences in the course he has set himself to achieve. He 
must clear them if he can, and fall if he cannot; but he must 
never complain. They are conditions of success, not excuses 
for failure ; and to name them is to be ridiculous, The Plu- 
tarchian hero never does name them.—North’s ‘ Plutarch,” 
Introd. xxix.-xxxv. 


As a speaker Mr. Wyndham is felicitous in his 
phrases. His description of the Liberal Opposition 
as a “piebald party with a patchwork programme ” 
was as happy a taunt as any coined in recent years. 
He is not afraid of letting himself go. He does not 
forswear purple pages in his oratory, and he conveys 
to his hearers that pleasant sense of enjoying his own 
speeches ; whereas the Duke of Devonshire always 
gives the impression that no one is so much bored 
in the audience as is the speaker on the platform. 
Mr. Wyndham, as his speech at the Rodin banquet 
Showed, can be as eloquent in French as in English. 

He is a human creature, who is true to his friends, 
adored by his wife, and incapable of playing foul in 
politics or in anything else. When the obligations of 
friendship imposed upon him the duty of bearing 
witness for a Liberal friend, to the detriment of the 
pocket of a Conservative M.P., he never hesitated. 
Friendship with him is superior to party. He is not 
without the ordinary failings of humanity. The 
Adonis of the Cabinet is sometimes said to fancy 
himself a little too much, which is not surprising in 
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one who has never lacked the delicate homage of 2 
bevy of fair ladies. But his men friends repudiate 
this as acalumny. He is a healthy, vigorous, delight- 
ful companion, joyous as 2 boy, and full of a boy’s 
abandon and good spirits. He eats too rapidly and 
smokes too much for the doctors, but his health is 
good ; and, after all, if Mr. Chamberlain can take no 
exercise and smoke cigars without end, Mr. Wyndham, 
who rides an hour every morning before breakfast, ought 
to be proof ayainst the ill effects of his cigarettes. 

Mr. Wyndham lives at 35, Park Lane, uot far from 
Dudley House, the town house of Mr. J. B. Robin- 
son. The long room which he shaped and deccrated 
after his fancy is characteristic of the man. Its wa!ls 
of dark green, its relics of Byron and of Shelley, its 
pictures and its furnishing, afford an appropriate 
setting for the Chief Secretary, who, although vivacious 
and amusing in Society, nevertheless is more capable 
than most men of enjoying his own company in 
solitude. 

If Mr. Wyndham were wise he would take warning 
by the fate of Polycrates. Let him throw away his 
ring, or whatever most cherished possession corre- 
sponds thereto. For all things have gone too well 
with him for mortal man. And the warning preserved. 
by Herodotus still holds true. 








DIARY FOR MARCH. 


——— 


CHIEF EVENTS OF THE MONTH. 


March 2.—Troops are sent from Aden to Dthala ... The 
Pope completes his ninety-third year ... Debate in the Prussian 
Chamber on the action of the Roman Catholic Bishop of Treves 

President Roosevelt defends his negro policy as both just and 
constitutional. 

March 3.—Twenty-fifth anniversary of the coronation of Pope 
Leo XIII. celebrated at St. Peter’s, Rome ... Ratifications of 
the Alaska treaty exchanged at Washington ... Mr. Roosevelt 
signs the Philippine Coinage Bill ... American Congress adopts 
the Conference report on the Immigration Bill ... Demonstration 
in Loadon, of the National Union of Teachers, in favour of a 
directly elected Board of Education, 

March 4:—Lord Milner opens conference, at Johannesburg, 
on the construction of new railways in Transvaal and Orange 
River Colonies ... American Congress concludes its session 
American Naval Appropriation Bill is passed by a compromise 
between the two ILouses. It appropriates 81,000,090 dols. to 
U.S.A, naval- purposes ... President Roosevelt summons an 
extra session of the Senate ,.. General election in Japan, 

March 5.—Mr. Balfour receives a deputation on the subject 
of the Food Supply of Great Britain in time of War ... Sir 
Gordon Sprigg announces that the Cape Parliament will be 
dissolved after next Session ..,/American Senate reassembles 
at request of President Roosevelt to consider the Isthmian Canal 
Treaty and the Reciprocity Treaty with Cuba, 

March 6.—London Chamber of Commerce meets in confer- 
ence to consider the new German Customs Tariff. 


- 
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March 7.—Miners of Lancashire and Cheshire decide by a 
great majority to strike in aid of the South Wales Miners, if the 


latter are forced to strike in order to secure their demands ... 
Railway Conference at Johannesburg approves of the constru>. 
tion of seven new lines ... The Zifteh barrage, midway between 
Cairo and the sea, is opened by the Khedive ... Demonstratic 
in Budapest against the Army Bills. 


March 9.—Lord Penrhyn commences a libel suit in the 


King’s Bench Division against Mr. W. J. Parry... Heavy rainf: 
in South Australia, the best early fall for many years ... Dete:- 
mined opposition in Holland to the Government Strikes Bi 

The Bishop of Treves withdraws his declaration against t 
Government’s Girls’ High School at Treves ... A summary «/ 
the Navy Estimates is published forthe year 1903-4, with Loi 
Selborne’s statement. 

March 10,—Conference opened by Lord Milner in Bloemfo: 
tein to discuss Customs tariffs, the native question, and ali 
immigration ... Newfoundland Assembly agrees to renew the 
French shore modus vivendi for another year ... Debate in tl 
French Chamber on foreign relations Budget Committee o! 
the Reichstag effects several reductions in the Naval Estimat: 
... The Pope receives a deputation from the Catholic Union 
Great Britain Mr. Justice Buckley decides in favour of 
criminal proceeding being taken against Mr. Whitaker Wrig! 

Free Church Council meets at Brighton, 

March 11.—Foreign affairs discussed in the French Chamber 
...In Bulgaria, General Paprikoff, the War Minister, retains hi 
portfolio and secures the acceptance of his programme, wit 
modifications .. The Archbishops of Canterbury and Yor! 
receive a deputation at Lambeth Palace from Unionist membe1 
of Parliament calling attention to the lack of discipline amon 
the clergy ... Rev. A. I. Mason elected Master of Petnbrok: 
College ... Warrant issued for the arrest of Mr. Whitake: 
Wright ... Report of the Royal Commission on University 
Education in Ireland issued ... National Labour Congress held 
in London, 

March 12.—The Tsar issues a manifesto dealing with religion 
and the conditions of Russian village life Debate on th 
religious Orders in the French Chamber ... It is thought possibl 
that the consideration of the Strikes Bill in Holland will be 
deferred till after Easter ,.. Free Church Council concludes it 
sitting at Brighton. 

March 13.—Budget Committee of the Reichstag reduces th: 
general purposes vote for Kaio-chau by one-half .... A deputa 
tion from the National Labour Education League waits on th« 
President of the Board of Education Amnesty for war offences 


proclaimed in Natal ... In the Penrhyn libel case a verdict foi 
Lord Penrhyn, with £500 damages, is recorded. 
March 14.—Mr. Chamberlain arrives in London ... Mr 


Whitaker Wright arrested in New York ... Mr. Cecil Bendall 
elected Professor of Sanscrit in Cambridge University. 

March 15.—Sokoto occupied by Northern Nigerian troops. 

March 16.—Riots occur at Coimbra, in Portugal, owing t 
the refusal of the inhabitants to pay rates ... Mr, Chamberlain 
resumes his duties at the Colonial Office. 

March 17.—Viceroy of India forwards to the India Office the 
principal figures of the financial statement ... German Foreign 
Secretary makes a statement in the Reichstag on the evacuation 
of Shanghai ... Conflict between the Ministry and the King of 
Greece continues ... Debate on the economic compact with 
Hungary begins in the Reichsrath in Vienna .., Sir M. Foster 
1s appointed to the Professorship of Physiology at Cambridge 
University ... Payment of the first instalment from Venezuela 
to Germany is made. 

March 18.—The German Reichstag upholds the decision of 
Budget Committee; it reduces the estimates for military 
expenditure in China by 3,000,000 marks ... The American 
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Senate, by 73 votes against 5, ratifies the Panama Canal Treaty 
as it was negotiated by Mr. Hay and Sefior Herran ... The 
Indian Budget is well received; the excise duty on salt is 
lowered. 

March 19.—The Home Secretary receives a deputation from 
associations operating for the suppression of the white slave 
traffic, and gives valuable official support to the work of the 
National Vigilance Association Lord Grenfell, the retiring 
Governor, leaves Malta Dr. Bonilla, the revolutionary leader 
of Honduras, captures Santa Barbara The commission on 
the anthracite coal strike reports to President Rooseveit .... Mr. 


Cleveland announces himself as a candidate for the U.S. 
Presidency. 
March 20.—Mr. Chamberlain is presented by the City 


Corporation with an address of congratulation on the completion 
of his mission to South Africa A meeting of the Governors 
of St. George’s Hospital, to consider the expediency of removing 
the Hospital to a larger site, if such can be found The dis- 
cussion of the Budget for 1903 takes place in the French 
Chamber ... Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria accepts General 
Paprikoff’s resignation The Inter-colonial Conference at 
Bloemfontein agree unanimously to their resolutions on the 
Native Labour question ... A deputation from the British 
Central African Chamber of Commerce strongly protests against 
the proposal to draft native labour from the Protectorate to work 
the mines at Johannesburg. 

March 21,—Seiior Castro resigns the Presidency of Venezuela 
... The report on the American coal strike is published 
Denaby miners’ strike, having lasted thirty-nine weeks, is ended 

Discussion in the Hungarian Chamber on the causes which 
led the students of Budapest to riot. 

March 23.—Lord Lansdowne receives a deputation from 
Missionary Societies, who protest against the proposed exporta- 
tion of native labour from Central to South Africa Confer- 
ence on Licensing question (presided over by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury) held at Westminster Guildhall ,,. Serious rioting 
in Trinidad owing to opposition to a new waterworks ordinance 
... Terms of peace arranged with the insurgents in Uruguay 
It is announced that all political prisoners in Cape Colony will 
be released as soon as possible. 





March 24.—The police fire on the mob in Trinidad, and 
there are 53 casualties Governor of Ceylon, replying to a 
question in the Legislative Council, states that grave charges are 
made against Sir Hector Macdonald, who will return to Ceylon 
to meet the charges before a Court Martial ,,, Earthquake 
shocks experienced in the Midland Counties Inter-Colonial 
Conference at Bloemfontein concludes a draft Customs Conven- 
tion. 

March 25.—Chamber of Commerce of Trinidad asks for the 
recall of the Governor and officials President Castro with- 
draws his resignation Austro-Hungarian War Minister 
forbids officers on active service and in the reserve to join the 
Anti-Duelling League Mr. Whitaker Wright’s application to 
the American Courts for bail is refused. 

March 26,—President Roosevelt declines the Kaiser’s invita- 
tion to send the American North Atlantic Squadron to the Kiel 
regatta, as the proposed plans for the naval cruise do not permit 
of acceptance. 

March 27,—The text of the Irish Land Bill is issued ... The 
American Delegate on the Bankers’ Commission, under instruc- 
ions from the States Department, presents the Indemnity Bond 
for signature by the representatives of the Chinese Government ; 
it sets forth the Bond as payable in silver taels, 

March 28.—Cuban Senate ratifies reciprocity treaty with 
United States on condition of the President calling an, extra 
Session of Congress in the Autumn Dutch Government 
declares against the adjournment of its Strikes Bill, but will 
make important modifications in the measure ,.. Mr, Gladstone’s 
statue is placed in Westminster Abbey, 

March 30.—Gen. Sir Hector Macdonald, who committed 
suicide in Paris, was buried in Edinburgh ,,, Gen. Booth 
“welcomed home” at the Albert Hall, 

March 31.—The King left Portsmouth for Portugal, 
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By-Elections. 
March 5.—On the retirement of Mr. Lecky there is an election 
at Dublin University. Result : 


Mr. J. H. Campbell, K.C. (Official U.)....... oe. 3,408 
Mr. A. W. Samuels, K.C. (Unofficial U.)...... 1,421 
Majority ........ 71 


March 9.—Mr. C. R. Delvin returned unopposed for Galway 
in the room of Mr. Arthur Lynch. 

March 11.—On the retirement of Lord Charles Beresford, a 
vacancy occurs in Woolwich. Result : 

















Mr. W. Crooks (Lab.) 8,687 
Mr. G. Drage (U.) 5,458 
Labour majority ..... 3,229 
The Conservative majority in 1895 was 2,805. 
March 17.—On the retirement of Colonel Brookfield there is 
an election in the Rye Division of Sussex. Result :— 
Dr. C. F. Hutchinson (L.) 4,910 
Mr. E. Boyle (C.) 4,376 
Liberal majority .. 534 
In 19co0 the Conservative majority was 2,489. 
March 20.—On the retirement of Mr. Archdale an election 
takes place in North Fermanagh. Result :— 
Mr. E. Mitchell (Ind. Land Purchase) 2,407 
Captain Craig (C.) ........06 csccnnsectacseatactaccsd SQM 
M Oe ” asaea nein ae 
March 26.—On the death of Mr. Leigh-Bennett (C.) a 
vacancy occurs in the Chertsey Division of Surrey. Result of 
the poll : 
Bats Fan: Yee (Ca) ick icacadaceaacdoctnctansiesasece aaa 
Mr. H. H. Longman (L.) 4,529 
Conservative majority 1,171 
At the election in 1900 the Conservative majority was 2,287. 
PARLIAMENTARY, 
House of Lords. 
March 2.—Lord Tweedmouth calls attention to the Blue-book 


relating to affairs in Venezuela; speeches by Lord Avebury, 
Lord Lansdowne, and Lord Rosebery, 

March 5.— Military organisation ; speeches by Lord Carrington, 
Lord Hardwicke, Lord Lord Spencer, and Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Carrington’s amendment negatived by 51 


Selb« re, 


votes to 15. 
March 9. 
time. 
March 10.—Second reading of Prevention of Corruption Bill 
Grenadier Guards : statement by Lord Roberts. 
March 12. 
Bill ; speeches by Lord 
and others, 


March 13. 


Registration of Writs in Scotland Bill read a first 


Second reading of the Shops (Hours of Closing) 
Avebury, Archbishop of Canterbury, 


Macedonia : 

March 16,—Licensing (Question ; 
cellor, 

March 17. 

March 19. 

March 20,—Lord Avebury’s Shop (Early Closing) Bill, Pre- 
vention of Corruption Bill, and other Bills pass the Committee 
stage. 

March 23.—Third reading of Bank Holidays (Ireland) Bill. 

March 24.—Council for National Defence : 
Rosebery, Lord Goschen, Lord Selborne. 

March 26.—Consolidated Fund Bill (No. 1) passes through 
all its st iges, 

March 27. reading of Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children (Amendment) Bill Imperial Defence : speeches by 
Lord Ripon, Lord Hardwicke, Lord Spencer, and the Duke of 
Devonshire ... Third reading of Prevention of Corruption Bill. 


statement by Lord Lansdowne. 


statement by Lord Chan- 


Second reading of Bank Holidays (Ireland) Bill. 


Several Bills advanced a stage, * 


speeches by Lord 


Second 
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House cf Commons. 


March 2.—New writ for Galway. Sir G. Bartley and Lord 
H. Cecil oppose the issue of a writ during this Session ; but 
their amendment is rejected by 248 votes against 45 ... Mr. 
McKenna. moves to reduce the vote of £69,600 for East 
African Protectorate; amendment is negatived by 141 votes 
against 79, and the vote agreed to. 

March 3.—In Committee of Supply the consideration of 
Supplementary Estimates is resumed The Colonial Con- 
ference: speeches by Mr. E. Robertson, Mr, Gibson Bowles, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Lord Stanley, Sir Charles Dilke, 
Mr. Bryce, and Chancellor of Exchequer ... The million. for 
the S.A. Constabulary: speeches by Mr. Lough, Mr. Bowles, 
Sir John Gorst and Mr, Churchill. 


March 4.—Report of Supply ... Supplementary vote of 


_£1,016,030 for Colonial services. Mr. Austen Chamberlain 


makes a statement ; the Opposition, holding that the objections 
which had been raised to the vote in Supply still held good, 
challenged a division, Vote confirmed by a majority of only 43 
—163 votes to 120 ... Government Bill is introduced to amend 
the law with regard to the employment of children...Mr. Gerald 
Balfour moves a Select Committee of the House to inquire into 
Municipal Trading; speeches by Mr. Broadhurst and Mr. Burns. 

March 5.—Case of the Grenadier Guards ; explanation by Mr. 
Brodrick ... Committee of Defence ; speech by Mr. Balfour, 
whose resolution is agreed to ... Second reading of Naval Force 
Bill ... Penrhyn Dispute; Mr. W. Jones’s amendment negatived 
by only 30 votes. 

March 6.—Innkeepers’ Liability Bill ; and Sale of Intoxicating 
Liquors on Saturdays (Ireland) Bill, read a second time. 

March 9,—Army Estimates; Military training ; speeches by 
Mr. Brodrick, Sir H. Campbell-Binnerman, and Sir Char es 
Dilke. 

March 10.—Army Estimates: Mr. Brodrick makes his state- 
ment for the War Office. 

March 11.—Army Estimates: Mr. Guest’s amendment ; 
speeches by Sir-Charles Dilke, Dr. Farquharson, Mr. Brodrick, 
Sir E. Grey, Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, and _ others. 
Amendment is defeated by a majority of 91 votes ... The case 
of Colonel Kinloch is explained by Mr. Brodrick. 

March 12,—Army Estimates : on the vote of £9,647,000 for 
pay ; speeches by Mr. Churchill, Mr. Brodrick, Lord Stanley, 
Mr. Labouchere, and others. Division; for a reduction, 80 
against 223 ; Government majority, 143 Second reading of 
Suburban Electric Railway Bill ... Mr. Bowles asks questions 
on the increase of the fleet, Mr. Labouchere on the Grenadier 
Guards, and Mr. McNeill on Mr. Whitaker Wright. 

March 13.—Second reading (Church Discipline Bill) introduced 
by Mr. Austin Taylor ; speeches by Sir W. Harcourt and Mr, 
Balfour. Second reading carried by 190 votes to 130. 

March 16.—Mr. Chamberlain has hearty reception on his 
return from South Africa ... Supply: Mr. Arnold-Forster 
explains the Navy Estimates ... Mr. Gibson Bowies moves an 
ameadment, which is supported by Sir J. Gorst, but is lost by 
200 votes against 57. 

March 17:—Navy Estimates: speeches by Mr. Buchanan, 
Sir J. Colomb, Sir C. Dilke, Mr. E. Robertson, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster ; Mr. Labouchere moves to reduce the vote, but his 
amendment is negatived by 252 against 27 ... British and 
Colonial Trade ; House counted out. 

March 18.—Army Estimates: Mr. Vicary Gibbs moves a 
reduction of. 3,090 men; speeches by Mr. Beckett, Mr. A. 
Elliot and Mr. Brodrick. Mr. Gibbs’s amendment is lost by 246 
votes against 73 ... Self-government in Wales ; speeches by 
Mr. W. Jones and Mr. Long. 

March 19.—Committee of Supply, vote on amount ... Mr. 
Bryce asks the Colonial Secretary for information on the 
Transvaal and Orange River Colony; speeches by Mr. 
Chamberlain, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Peel, Mr. Whitley, Mr. 
Lloyd-George and Mr. Labouchere ... Education : speeches by 
Dr. Macnamara, Sir John Gorst, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Burns, Sir W. 
Anson and others ... Second reading of London United Tram- 
ways Bill. 

March 20,—Second reading of Machinery Bill. 


THE’ REVIEW 


OF REVIEWS. 


March 23.—Report of Supply ... The Navy; speeches by 
Mr. Labouchere, Sir R. Reid, Mr. Gibson Bowles, Mr. Arnold- 
Allocation of claims under 


Forster, Sir W. Allan and others ... 
the Gold Mining Law of the Transvaal ; speeches by Mr. Kei: 
Hardie and Mr. Chamberlain ... The Crofters of Scotland .. 
London County Council (General Powers) Bill; speeches by 
Sir F. Banbury, Mr. Burns ... Macedonia: speeches by Mr. 
Bryce and Viscount Cranbourne. 

March 24.—Native Labour in South Africa ; speeches by Sir 
C. Dilke, Sir John Gorst, Sir W. Harcourt, and M) 
Chamberlain ... Second reading Employment of Children Bill, 

March 25.—Mr. Chamberlain, replying to Mr. Buxton, con- 
firms the news of serious rioting in Trinidad ... Mr. Wyndham 
introduces the Irish Land Bill, which is read a first time ; the 
outside sum to be advanced is £100,000,000, to cover fifteen 
years ; speeches by Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Healy, Sir H 
Campbell-Bannerman, and others ... Enlistment for the Army ; 
speeches by Mr. Bryce, Mr. Peel, Lord Stanley, and others. 

March 26.—-Army Estimates ; speeches by Mr. Brodrick, M1 
W. Crooks, Sir C, Dilke, Sir J. Gorst, Mr. Burns, and other: 

. Navy Estimates ; speeches by Sir W. Allan, Mr. Pretyman, 
Mr. Fenwick, Sir C, Dilke, and Mr. Arnold-Forster ; the vot: 
is agreed to ... Third reading Consolidated Fund (No. 1) Bill. 

March 27.—Land Values Assessment and Rating Bill ; second 
reading moved by Dr. Macnamara ; speeches by Sir H. Campbell 
Bannerman and Mr, Grant Lawson. ‘The second reading i 
rejected on division by 183 votes against 170 —majority 13. 

March 30.— Naval and military subjects discussed in Committee 
of Supply. 

SPEECHES. 

March 3.—Dr. Macnamara on educational work of London. 

March 4.—M. Cambon, the French Ambassador in London, 
on the importance to the whole world of a good understanding 
between France and Great Britain ... Mr. Balfour, in London, 
in praise of the Government and criticising Lord Rosebery. 

March 5.—Mr. Balfour on food supply in time of war, 

March 6,—Mr. Balfour on the history of the Bible. 

March 16.—M. Jaurés, at Denain, on the Socialist programme. 

March 17.—Mr. Asquith on the urgency of Law Reform. 

March 18.—Mr. Balfour on licensing and compensation. 

March 19,—Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, at Leeds, on the 
extravagance of the present Government ... Count von Biilow, 
in Berlin, on Foreign Affairs. 

March 20.—Mr,. Merriman, at Barkley East, on the true 
peace and prosperity of South Africa ... Mr. Chamberlain, in 
London, on South Africa and his tour through that country. 

March 23.—M. Delcassé on the Macedonian question. 

March 25.--Lord Curzon, at Calcu‘ta, on the Indian Budget 
and the momentous change in India’s foreign relations. 

March 26.—Mr. Asquith, at St. Alban’s, on Liberal policy ... 
Mr. Bryce, at Rochester, on the evils of the Education Act. 


OBITUARY. 


March 1.—Mr. John Temple Leader (Florence), 93 
T. G. Rogers (Melbourne), 98. 

March 4.—Mr. J. H. Shorthouse (author of *‘ John Ingle- 
sant”’), 68. 

March 5.—Lieut.-Colonel G. F. R. Henderson, 48 ... Dr. 
Billsborough, R.C. Bishop of Salford, 66. 

March 7.—Mr. Leigh-Bennett, M.P., 50 ... Dr. 
Hutchinson (Musselburgh), 70. 

March 11.—Rev. W. J. Woods, Secretary of Congregational 
Union, 54 ... Mr. A. J. Hortin, New Zealand, jouinalist. 

March 12.—Rev. C. Bradley, D.D. (Dean of Westminster), 81. 

March 15.—Major-Gen. Sir G. Whitmore (New Zealand), 72. 

March 17.—Mr. W. S. Caine, M.P., 61 ... Admiral P, P. 
Trytoff (Russian Minister: of Marine), 66 ... Hon. William 
Rolleston (New Zealand) Canon Frederick Phillips, 84. 

March 29,—Mr.'€. G. Leyland (‘‘ Hans Breitmann ”), 78 ... 
Mr. John Ross (Australia), 86 ... Prebendary Hugh Penton 
Currie, 48. 

March 22.—Dean Farrar, 71. 

March 25.—Rev. G. R. Prynne, 84 ... General Sir Hector 
Macdonald, 50. 


ce Rev. 
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THE MANIFESTO OF THE TSAR. 


A LITERAL TRANSLATION FROM THE RUSSIAN TEXT. 


HE Western world was startled on March 12 by the receipt of dispatches from St. Petersburg announcing the 
publication of a Manifesto by the Tsar, which the Russian press were said to have recognised as the 
most important measure of reform a Russian Tsar had foreshadowed since the decree by which 

Alexander II. emancipated the serfs. ‘The summaries sent over the wires suggested that the ‘I'sar had 
declared his intention to relax the severity of the laws which enable M. Pobedonostzeff to persecute all non- 
Orthodox Christians who are sufficiently in earnest to endeavour to convert sinners from the error of their ways, 
and to extend the civil liberties of the Russian peasants. A pean of praise went up from the Western press. 
Those who were most friendly te Russia and its ruler rejoiced the most heartily of all. 

But, alas! our jubilation and thanksgiving were premature. When the official text of the Manifesto in the 
original Russian reached London we experienced a painful disillusion. Why, the reader can discover for 
himself by perusing the fo!lowing literal translation of the Imperial proclamation :— 





We, Nicholas the Second, by the Grace of God, Emperor and In correspondence with the impending problems in the con- 
Autocrat of all the Russias, Tsar of Poland, Great Prince  solidation of popular economy, to direct the activity of the State 
of Finland, etc., etc., etc. credit institutions, especially of the nobles’ and peasants’ land 

Announce to all Our trusty subjects : banks, to the greater increase and development of the prosperity 


By the Will of Providence, ascending our Ancestral Throne, of the local nobility and peasantry—the fundamental bases of 
we took a sacred vow before the Face of the Highest and before —_ Russian rural life. 


Our conscience to guard as sacred the immemorial foundations The work proposed by Us in the revision of legislation concern- 
of the Russian Power, and to dedicate Our life to the service of ing the rural order, after its first execution in manner indicated by 
the beloved Fatherland. Us, to transfer locally for its further elaboration and in order to 


In indefatigable labours concerning our subjects We found a make it accord with local peculiarities, to government councils 
path to the realisation of the people’s good in the spirit of the with the close participation of worthy workers invested with 


memorable deeds of Our Autocratic Ancestors, and, above all, public trust. To place at the base of these labours the inviola- 
of Our unforgotten Father. bility of the communal order of peasant land-tenure, at the same 


It pleased Almighty God in His inscrutable ways to cut short time seeking means to facilitate the leaving of the commune by 
prematurely the Autocratic labours of Our beloved Father, and __ individual peasants. 








thereby to place upon Us the sacred duty of completing the Immediately to take measures to abolish communal liability 
work begun by Him of strengthening order and truth in the for the payment of taxes which is burdensome fi c the peasants. 





Iministration in 


Russian Land as required by the continually rising necessities of To reform the governmental and dist 
ying the multi- 


public life. order to strengthen the methods for directly sat 
To Our deep grief, Sedition engendered partly by designs _farious needs of rurai life by the labours of local persons, guided 
inimical to the order of the State, and partly by infatuation with by a strong and legal authorit;, rigorously res pe on isible to Us. 





principles strange to Russian life, sets an obstacle in the way of To bring about as an object involved in ‘ ther ordering 
the general labours towards ameliorating the prosperity of the of local economy, the approximation of the communal adminis- 
people. This Sedition, agitating minds, diverts them from pro- tration with the activity of the parochial trustees of Orthodox 


ductive labour, and not seldom leads to the ruin of young forces | Churches where such is possible. 

dear to Our heart and necessary to their families and to the Calling upon all our trusty sul — ts to co-operate with Us in 

Fatherland. confirming in the family, the school and in sccial life those moral 
Requiring from all executors of -Our will, both from the principles by which alone, under the shelter of Autocratic 

highest and the lowest, resolute opposition to all violation of Power, the popular well-being and the conviction of each in the 

the normal course of popular life, and relying upon the honest _ security of his rights may increase. We command our Ministers 

fulfilment by all and each of their official and social duties, We, and Chiefs of separate departments to whose jurisdiction these 





with unshakable determination to satisfy immediately the ripen- _ problems relate, to submit to Us their opinions as to the manner 
ing needs of the State, have considered it good : of executing what We have decided upon. 

To strengthen the undeviating observance by the authorities in May Almighty God send His blessing on our Imperial labours, 
matters concerning faith, of the covenants of tolerance laid down and may He help Us, with the close unity of all the loyal sons 
in the fundamental laws of the Russian Empire, which, of the Fatherland, to fulfil our projects for perfecting the order 
reverently respecting the Orthodox Church as first and dominant, of the State by the establishment of a durable organisation ct 


permit to all our subjects of non-Orthodox and foreign faiths local life, which is the chief condition of the prosperity of ou 
the free practice of their faiths and ceremonies ¢ according to their — power, on the firm bases of Faith, Law, and Aut hority. 

rites. Given in St. Petersburg on the 26th day of February in the 
To continue the active realisation of measures directed towards year One thousand nine hundred and three from the birth of 
improving the material condition of the Orthodox rural clergy, Christ, in the ninth year of Our reign. 

increasing the fruitful participation of the clergy in the spiritual Subscribed with His Imperial Majesty’s Own hand. 
andl social life of their flocks. NICHOLAS. 


The above is a close translation of the Russian phraseology. What it means it is impossible for us 
Westerners to understand. But it does not announce, what it was believed to foreshadow, the introduction of 
religious liberty and the extension of popular representative institutions, 

THE GENESIS OF THE MANIFESTO. in audience by the Tsar. He spoke his mind freely as to 

The story which is most generally credited as to the _ the evil state of the country, and being asked to embody 
genesis of the Manifesto is that it is due tothe repre- his views in writing, drew up a report in which he set 
sentations made by M. Demtchinsky, meteorologist, forth with brutal frankness the defects of the existing 
engineer and landed proprietor, who, after contributing system, and expounded “a whole system of reform in 
freely to the columns of the Novoe Vremya, was received three divisions. The result of all this was that Plehve 
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was sent for, and ordered, in the first place, to get the 
Manifesto ready, and then to organise various commis- 
sions to carry out the proposed reforms.” 3 

The Manifesto, says the correspondent of the West- 
minster Gazette, Was 
meant to be a clear and concise statement of what the Tsar 
wishes to do for the welfare of his people, and, as it issued 
from the hands of officials who had no intention of doing what 
they were told, it;was tantamount to nothing, for what was 
given with the one hand was fully taken away by the cther. 

But nevertheless the Tsar means business, and the 
Ministry of the Interior is working under high pressure. 
According to the Stazdard correspondent at Odessa, who 
wrote on the 19th inst, :— 

During the last ten days the Tsar has been daily giving 
audiences to . Provincial Governots and Sub-Governors, who 
continue to reach the capital from all parts of the Empire in 
Europe pursuant to Imperial summons, 

Dr. DILLON’s ESTIMATE. 

Dr,.. E. Dillon contributes to the Contemporary 
Review a thoughtful and discriminating estimate of the 
Manifesto. No man is better qualified to appreciate the 
famous document and its real value. 

THE AUTHOR OF THE MANIFESTO. 

Dr. Dillon says :— 

The instinctive impulses of Tsar Nicholas II. are happy, 
humane and seasonable, and in this they differ considerably from 
the deliberate and Penelopean acts of many of his advisers. 
With a keen eye on the trend of political affairs, he is ever on 
the alert for some generous idea, some practical measure which 
shall fire his subjects with social hope, and, by knitting their 
interests more closely together, weld all classes in one organic 
whole. The present manifesto is a striking case in point. It is 
evidently the product on the one hand of complex processes 
which have been at work in Russian society for fifteen years at 
least, as well as of economic and cultural changes, the signifi- 
cance of which has not yet been fully gauged ; and on the other, 
of the Tsar’s lively sensibility to these quickly shifting condi- 
tions, and of his sincere desire to bestow upon the 136 millions 
of his subjects, such breadth and fulness of national life as he 
honestly believes them capable of enjoying. 

The Manifesto, which was promulgated on March 11th, is the 
expression of a heartfelt wish to satisfy the needs of the people, 
and the utterance ‘of a reasonable hope that they will help him 
to solve the arduous problem. It may, consequently, be likened 
to a piece of white paper with a single text ; and all criticism 
must needs be ‘postponed until the essay on the text has been 
written. To speak of it as a Magna Charta of constitutionalism 
is premature and misleading. 

WHAT THE MANIFESTO MEANS. 

This document is neither a Magna Charta nor a declaration of 
rights : itis the expression of His Majesty’s intention to have the 
old-world forms, which the modern man even in Russia has out- 
grown, readjusted to latter-day requirements. Religion is, the 
Lmperor rightly holds, the most solid groundwork of the nation’s 
well-being ; and recognising the fact that religion is not 
identical with any particular church, he deems it expedient ‘‘to 
strengthen the undeviating observance—by the authorities who 
have to do with matters of creed—of the principles of tolerance 
Jaid down by the fundamental laws of the Russian Empire which, 
piously recognising the Orthodox Church as chief and predom- 
inant, bestow upon all our subjects of other religions and upon 
all foreign communions freedom of belief and of worship accord- 
ing to their respective rights.” Few passages of the Manifesto 
will evoke more heated discussion than this, but nothing could 
be gained by commenting at this early stage upon words of 
wisdom which possess no further meaning than that which 
future legislation on the subject will put into them. 

THE QUESTION OF RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

One of the laws at present in force in the Empire to which 

exception is widely taken deals with the religion of children, 


one of whose parents is a member of the Orthodox Church, and 
prescribes that every such child shall be brought up as a member 
of that communion, even though both its parents desire to enrol it 
in another. 

Whether the Manifesto will react upon that article of the 
Penal Code, it is of course impossible to foretell with certainty, 
but it would be rash to assume that the Statute will be repealed, 
On the contrary, the position assigned to the Orthodox Church 
as ‘‘ chief and predominant” would appear meaningless without 
some such privileges which the others do not possess. 

THE GERM OF FUTURE DEVELOPMENT. 

The changes in the organisation of the village community 
which are foreshadowed in the Manifesto are less likely to 
interest foreigners than those which fall within the sphere of 
religion or politics, But,to the Russian peasant it is a matter of 
supreme momrent. One passage of the Imperial proclamation 
deserves special notice. It is that which contains a promise 
that the-agrarian laws will be revised, and that the schemes of 
improvement formulated will be discussed in provincial govern- 
ment councils ‘*with the closest collaboration of the worthicst 
public men investcd with the confidence of the public.” 

If the Manifesto mark, as many Russians hope and profess to 
believe, a new departure in domestic policy, the beginning of a 
new era of representative Government, this promise then is 
assuredly the germ from which it will ultimately spring. Nor is 
there any good ground for doubting that the powers of the 
zemstvos will be somewhat extended, that a certain degree of 
influence upon agricultural legislation will be vouchsafed to 
them, and that the number of their members will be considerably 
increased, But it seems equally certain that a long time must 
elapse before all these reforms can be embodied in legislation. 
Moreover, whatever the nature of the concrete results which the 


Manifesto will finally bring forth, it may be unhesitatingly ‘ 


assumed that Constitutional Government, even in the mild form 
in which it is now pining away in Central Europe, is not among 
the innovations contemplated by the Tsar. 


M. LEROY-BEAULIEU’S VIEWS. 


M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, who writes in La 
Revue for March Ist, is puzzled at the Manifesto, as well 
he may be, seeing that he seems only to have at hand the 
inaccurate version first telegraphed to Western Europe. 
For that reason also he receives the Manifesto, on tic 
whole, sympathetically, and hopes that it will initiate the 
emancipation of the Kussian conscience and the emanci- 
pation of the worker, He apparently regards the clause 
about religious tolerance as if it promised to change the 
law—which it did in translation, but not in the original, 
which as given above specifically states that the present 
law is good enough. Still he calls the promise vague. One 
thing he sees nothing but good in if it is carried out ; and 
that is the making of it easier for the peasant to release 
himself from the communal bonds. This, he says, would 
mean a great transformation for the Empire. 


Mr. NORMAN’S VIEWS. 


The editor of the World's Work (English edition) 
says he doesn’t understand the Manifesto. We need no 
further evidence that it is not understandable. But like 
everyone who reads the Manifesto carefully, he sees 
therein a dual influence :— 

If the truth could be known—it seldom or never is known 
in Russia—it would probably be found that the first draft of the 
imperial utterance was far in advance of that which now sees 
the light. Nobody who has been in a position to learn of the 
character and aspirations of the Tsar will doubt for a moment 
that tolerance, sympathy, and enlightenment are the mainsprings 
of his latest action. Unfortunately other influences, against 
which even a Tsar sometimes struggles in vain, have cast these 
lofty intentions into a mould which virtually obscures their 
character and objects. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


SIR ANTONY MACDONNELL AND THE KING. 
ARE MINISTERS GOING IN FOR HoME RULE? 


Tue National Review, quoting from Mr. Walt 
Wellman’s admirable series of letters on the Irish 


question in the Chicago Record Herald, calls atten- 
tion, with evident alarm, to the American’s assertion 
that the Unionist Government is preparing to carry 
Home Rule. Mr. Wellman says :— 


Sir Antony MacDonnell, the Under-Secretary at the Castle, 
is just as anxious to have the land question settled, and to have 
Home Rule follow in the wake of that settlement, as Mr, 
Redmond or Mr. O’Brien or Mr, O’Connor..... He makes 
no secret of the fact that he is here with a purpose, with a plan, 
and that he is loyally backed up therein at the London end of 
the wire”—i.c., by the Chief Secretary, ‘Ireland is just as 
much entitled” —so Mr. Wellman interprets Sir A. MacDonnell’s 
ideas—‘‘ to local self-government as Canada, or Australia, or 
Cape Colony, or New Zealand. It is best for Ireland to have 
Home Rule and best for England to give it to Ireland. But 
Home Rule cannot come until the land question is settled, and 
Sir Antony hopes and expects to solve the land question.” Mr, 
Wellman, whose account of the situation professes to be based 
on personal interviews with the Under-Secretary and others, 
says :—‘* Between him (Sir A. MacDonnell) and _ his chief there 
is, of course, a thorough understanding. Mr. Wyndham knew 
what he was about when he prevailed on this really great Irish- 
man to undertake the task.” 

‘Before Sir Antony MacDonnell accepted the Under- 
Secretaryship he had an interview with the King (he was intro- 
duced, the writer says elsewhere, by Lord Lansdowne). He 
demanded and received a pledge that he should have a free hand. 
‘Tam an Irishman, a Roman Catholic, a Nationalist, and a 
Home Ruler,’ he said to King Edward. ‘If, now, you want 
me to go to Ireland, knowing what I am and what I want to do, I 
am willing to go.’ The King urged him to take up the work, 
and promised his hearty support in all the efforts which should 
be made to find a solution of the Lrish problem.” 

“That Home Rule for Ireland will speedily follow the 
settlement of the land question is the belief of nearly all the 
public men I have talked with both here (in Dublin) and in 
London.” In his closing letter, the twenty-eighth of the series, 
Mr. Wellman quotes ‘‘ the significant words spoken to me by a 
member of the Cabinet, one who is having not a little to do with 
shaping thedegislation now under consideration for the reconstruc- 
tion of Ireland.” In this personage’s opinion, ‘* It is impossible 
tomake Englishmen out of Irishmen, and it is foolish to try to do 
so. Ireland must remain a member of the British Empire, but 
should have, and is to have, a national entity under some form 
of Home Rule.” ‘The meaning of this declaration, Mr. Well- 
man infers, is that “the Balfour Ministry is determined to put 
an end, once for all, to what is known as the Irish Question,” 
following up the land settlement by a Home Rule scheme. 
Ireland, he calculates, is ‘‘ ready and fit for Home Rule. Once 
the land question is settled it would be the height of folly for 
England to go on trying to rule Ireland at Westminster when 
the Irish are prepared to do it so much better for themselves.” 


. i ie 


THE Quiver contains its usual quantum of readable 
matter. I note as especially interesting the account given 
in “ Once a Tavern now a Sunday School” of the way in 
which the public-houses of Birmingham are being con- 
verted into adult Sunday schools :— 

There are six of these beneficial agencies at work in the poorer 
districts of Birmingham, in addition to the ordinary early 
morning schools, and as opportunities arise to acquire suitable 
premises, on the expiration of the surrendered licences, the work 
will be enlarged, and by this means many a wilderness will be 
transformed into a fruitful garden, 
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‘**THE MACEDONIAN CLAIMANTS.” 

Mr. WILLIAM MILLER, writing in the Confimporazry 
Review on “The Macedonian Claimants,” deals in 
particular with the Greeks and Albanians, who have 
been rather left out of account by most writers. ‘The 
Greeks, at present, actually sympathise with the 
Turks :— 

It is curious, if somewhat disheartening. to find that 
Athens at this moment the Bulgarians, not the Turks, are 
regarded as the worst enemies of the national aspirations in 
Macedonia, No student of the Eastern question will be sur- 
prised at this sudden and kaleidoscopic change since the war of 
1897. But well-meaning philanthropists, who hope agains 
hope and believe against history that all the Christian races e¢ 
the East will join hands in a common crusade against the Turks, 
will scarcely credit what is an undoubted fact. For some 
months past—in fact, ever since the Macedonian question became 
acute—the Greek Press has been administering strong stimulants 
to the Sultan to send more troops to Macedonia along that self- 
same railway which, barely six years ago, the Bulgarians were 
loudly implored to cut, so that the advance of Edhem Pasha into 
Thessaly might be checked! Only a few days ago I read « 
leading article in one of the chief Athenian journals, in which 
Turkish outrages in Macedonia were deniéd, the recent atrocities, 
narrated by the special correspondent of the Datly N-ws, were 
declared to be inventions, and the behaviour of the Turkish 
troops was declared to have been better than that of many other 
nations would have been ‘‘ under similar provocation ” ! 





ALBANIA, 


The Albanians, according to Professor Virchow, 
have the most intellectual skulls in Europe. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Dillon, who deals with them in the later 
part of the review, they also have the toughest :— 

In their of bloodshed and horror of humdrum and 
laborious lives they resemble the Kurds, and feel like them tha: 
they have a better right to exist and thrive than the inferio- 
races who are on earth merely for their sakes. Vendetta anil 
hospitality are the two tribal customs, the strict observance of 
which makes the most profound impression on the foreigner. Nut 
only do sanguinary feuds rage for generations between two tribes, 
but also between two families of the same tribe, and hundreds af 
persons are sacrificed at sight to propitiate the blood-thirsty 
shades of parents or forbears, It has been calculated that about 
twenty-five per cent. of the entire population die violent deathss 
But the prospect has no terror for the Albanian, whose proverb 
expresses his feelings on the subject: ‘* Dying is a plague; but 
it is half a plague to live.” At times large tracts of land are 
given over to these sanguinary encounters, and oddly enough, 
while any man passing there may be shot down by his enemy or 
the enemy of his tribe, a woman is allowed to yo her way un- 
molested. Hospitality, too, is carried to extraordinary lengths, 
and the murderer of a man can trust his victim’s family to spare 
his life once he has gained the shelter of their home. 
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Do WE STARVE OvR Convicts ?—In Pearson's for 
April the interesting and instructive series of papers by x 
ticket-of-leave man is continued. The third instalment of 
“ Seven Years’ Penal” by one who has served it takes us 
first to Dartmoor and then leaves us at Parkhurst. It is 
to be hoped that the Home Secretary willhave his attention 
drawn to the statements made by the writer, especially as 
to the slow starvation of the prisoners. He declares that 
an eminent financier who was doing time was so pinched 
with hunger that he stole some tallow used to grease the 
cartwheels and devoured it, while another convict was so 
hunger-bitten that he actually devoured a live frog which 
crossed his path. He reports that the new dietary 
introduced on September ist fell far short of what was 
expected of it. 
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THE REVIEW 


THE REAL MONROE DOCTRINE. 
A FrReEE DESTINY FOR SOUTH AMERICA. 


Tue North American Review for March contains a 
very important contribution signed “A Jeffersonian 
Democrat on the Monroe Doctrine and the Vene- 
zuela Affair.” The article is very significant, and 
ought to be carefully read by English and German 
politicians who imagine that the non-acquisition of 
American territory represents the extreme develop- 
ment of the Doctrine. So far from this being the 
case, the Jeffersonian Democrat makes out a very 
good case for the proposition that the Monroe Doc- 
trine not only prohibits territorial acquisition altogether, 
but imperatively forbids the acquiring of any kind of 
influence over the destinies of the South American 
Republics. The seizure of customs or’ permanent 
financial control, argues the writer, from the Egyptian 
precedent, does mean domination over the republics, 
and might conceivably give European Governments 
more power over a defaulting State than even its 
nominal inclusion in their dominions. 

NO VIOLENCE IN DEBT COLLECTING. 

The writer, however, does not maintain that no 
seizure of customs should be allowed at all. Damages 
for injuries inflicted might properly be taken if pay- 
ment is refused. But England, Germany and Italy in 
the present venture are attempting to gain the pay- 
ment of ordinary debts never pronounced upon by 
the Venezuelan Courts. The writer is therefore much 
annoyed with President Roosevelt's Government for 
not standing out against the claim to collect ordinary 
debts by violent methods. Mr. Roosevelt said :— 
“We do not guarantee any State against punishment 
if it misconducts itself, provided that punishment does 
not take the form of the acquisition of territory by 
any non-American power.” 

But he “has not yet seen fit to explain that he did 
Aot include ordinary debts in the ‘just obligations’ 
which, as he said in his second Annual Message, were 
collectable by any acts of war that should stop short 
of the permanent occupation of the debtor’s territory. 
We hope that such an explanation will yet be forth- 
coming from him, and we are pretty sure that the 
American people will demand it when they are 
thoroughly awakened to the danger of allowing 
European Powers to exact from Latin-American 
republics the payment of ordinary debts by a 
‘temporary’ or ‘ provisional’ occupation of seaports, 
or by the confiscation of customs duties for an 
indefinite period.” 

DEPENDENCE WITHOUT ANNEXATION. 


Egypt has never been annexed to the British 
Empire, but since her national revenues are adminis- 
tered by non-Egyptian hands, she has lost the sub- 
stance of her independence. Yet the Monroe Doc- 
trine specifically prohibits not only “ acquisition,” 
but also any form of control. Monroe, in his seventh 
Annual Message to Congress, set forth that as the 
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Latin Republics were independent “we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them or controlling in any manner their destiny by any 
European Power in any other light than as the mani- 
festation of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States.” But confiscation of customs duties 
on which these States most rely would make them 
tributaries, and “control their destiny” absolutely. 
If the Monroe Doctrine is to be henceforth inter- 
preted as sanctioning the confiscation of customs 
revenue, the republics could keep only their nominal 
autonomy :— 


Thus far, not a word of protest has been heard from our State 
Department against the inclusion of ordinary debts in the claims 
which are to be guaranteed by the confiscation of a percentage 
of Venezuela’s customs revenue. Apparently, the Roosevelt 
Administration imagines that it has performed its whole duty to 
our sister republics and to the United States when it is able to 
chronicle the assurance received from the Foreign Offices of 
London, Berlin and Rome, that the allied Powers had no inten- 
tion of occupying Venezuelan territory. If the American people 
believe that thereby our State Department has exhausted its duty 
in the premises, we have written this article in vain, There 
should be no attempt, however, henceforward to disguise the 
truth. Mr. Roosevelt should frankly acknowledge what he 
means by ‘just obligations,” and face the consequences of the 
new definition which he has given to the Monroe Doctrine. If 
he deliberately intends to sanction the confiscation of a part of 
Venczuela’s customs revenue for the payment of ordinary debts, 
he cannot hereafter refuse to authorise the confiscation of the 
whole of Argentina’s for a similar purpose. Let him, then, 
confide the whole scope of his intentions to his countrymen 
without delay. 


Undoubtedly this is a valid argument, once the 
validity of the Monroe Doctrine itself is admitted. 
The writer of the article insists that the American 
people will accept no more limited interpretation. But 
it is curious that he restricts his prohibition against 
seizure of revenues to cases of non-payment of ordi- 
nary debts. Seizure of revenues in order to exact 
compensation for injuries would, if the revenues were 
sequestrated long enough, have precisely the same 
effect of destroying the offending State’s independence. 
But this does not make the article less significant ; 
the confusion is merely due to the original obscurity 
of President Monroe’s dogma. 
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IF, says Mr. S. Cornish Watkin in the Zyveasury, 
photography is to be interesting and to possess per- 
manent value, it makes two demands upon the photo- 
grapher. First, a capacity for taking pains, and second, 
some measure at least of originality. He then proceeds 
to point to one branch of photography especially suited to 
amateurs—namely, photographing birds’ nests. A stand 
camera must be used, as snap;shots are impossible in 
the shady spots where nests do most abound, preferably 
a quarter-plate ; a still day must be chosen, otherwise 
twigs and leaves surrounding the nest blur the finished 
picture. Blackbirds’ and thrushes’ nests are the best to 
start on. They are easily found and are near the ground. 
All sorts of ingenious devices have to be resorted to in 
order to secure good results. Any photographer who 
obtains pictures anything like as good as those with 
which Mr. Watkins illustrates his article would have 
something worth being proud of, 
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THE RESURRECTION OF HELL. 

A TALE oF How Satan REGAINED HIS POWER. 

THERE is an amazing outbreak by Count Tolstoy in 
the second number of Za Revue for March, The 
Count has often given us his views on modern civilisa- 
tion ; but he has never before actually identified it 
with the devil. This time he goes so far, and plainly 
tells us that all we value as proofs of our progress and 
even of our humanity are nothing but snares invented 
in Satan’s invisible world for the regaining of his 
dominion over the once primitive, virtuous and happy 
savages of the early Christian world. The story, or 
dialogue, apparently is a new production of the 
Count’s, and it has never been published before. It 
is dated December 18th, 1902, and may therefore be 
taken as the latest development of the Tolstoyan 
philosophy. 

Briefly the story is this: The Devil—or Beelzebub 
as Tolstoy calls him—-sits sadly in his infernal domain. 
He has lost his dominion over earth. After he had 
inspired the Scribes and Pharisees to destroy the 
Saviour, he saw himself defeated by that greatest 
renunciation. The very gates of hell had fallen about 
his ears; chained like Prometheus to the spot, he was 
impotent even to attempt to regain his vanished power. 
On earth was peace and goodwill; even from hell the 
lost sinners from Adam to Judas had been released by 
the Redeemer. 

HOW HELL WAS RE-ESTABLISHED. 

Some hundred years rolled by. Beelzebub had lost 
all hope of regaining his power. But his ministers 
had not been idle, and suddenly they returned in a 
group to announce the re-conquest of the world. What 
each one did to re-establish the power of hell is told 
in their own words. Demon No. 1 had invented the 
Church. He had found the people of earth entirely 
happy; and left them “believing no more in His 
doctrine, but in mine which they called by His name.” 
He had found that men differed upon doctrinal ques- 
tions. He inspired both parties with the belief that 
this divergence was all-important, and set them to war 
with one another. And, in the demon’s words, “ All 
was going well, but I feared that they might perceive 
the lie; so I invented the Church. And when they 
began to believe in the Church I was tranquil; I 
knew that we were saved.” ‘ What do you mean by 
the Church,” asked Beelzebub, annoyed to find one of 
his servants more intelligent than himself. “The 
€hurch,” answers the demon, “is when men who lie 
and see that they are not believed, call God in 
witness.” 

BY MEANS OF THE SCRIPTURES. 

The Church, concludes the demon, has brought the 
infamy of persecution. But the devil is puzzled. 
“What,” he asks, “has become ofthe precept—Do unto 
others as you would they would do unto you?” ‘The 
demon replies by retailing the wisdom of men. “ On 
the earth they tell a story of a good wizard, who in 
order to save a man from the designs of a wicked 
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wizard transformed him into a grain of millet. 
But the wicked wizard transformed himself 
into a cock, and would have pecked up 
the little grain if the good wizard had not 
thrown over it a whole measure of millet, so that 
the wicked wizard could neither eat all the grains nor 
find that which he sought. On my advice, they did 
the same with the precept ‘do unto others.’ They 
recognised sacred as the law of God forty-nine 
books, and in each of them every word was the work 
of God, of the Holy Spirit. They covered the plain 
truth with such a heap of fictitiously holy truths that 
they could neither accept all nor find that which man 
needed.” “You have done admirably,” said 
Beelzebub. He smiled, and all the devils burst intoa 
loud laugh. 
BY GOVERNMENT AND BY PATRIOTISM. 

“Then nothing is changed; there are the same 
débauchés, robbers and assassins?” asked Beelzebub 
gaily. A big devil, with his forehead armed with 
great twisted horns, and enormous deformed feet, 
rises and explains why there are still thieves and 
robbers. “We arranged it in the same way as did 
our father and master at the election of Saul as king. 
We inspired in men the belief that instead of ceasing 
to be robbed by one another it would be an advantage 
to allow a single man to rob them by giving him 
absolute power. And then they established laws and 
institutions by which the idle minority can always 
despoil the laborious majority.” And so on in regard 
to murder. But Beelzebub is much puzzled as to how 
warfare was re-established in a world which had been 
taught to love its enemies. “We proceeded as 
follows,” explains the demon, who was in charge of 
this department. ‘“ We suggested to each people that 
they are the best in the world ; ‘ Deutschland uber 
alles, Frankreich, England, Russland wber alles.’ 
(The editor adds a malicious footnote—“‘ On 
remarquera que l’auteur met, évidemment 4 dessein, les 
paroles en allemand dans la bouche du diable.”) And 
as we suggested to all the peoples the same thing, 
they, seeing themselves always in danger from their 
neighbours, took to hating one another . . . so that 
all men have accepted the doctrine of those whom we 
call assassins.” ‘Yes, it’s ingenious,” remarked 
Beelzebub, after a long silence. 

BY PROGRESS IN CIVILISATION. 

The demons duly present their reports one after 
the other. One has brought misery by inventing a 
science called Sociology, “ which consists in studying 
the different ways of living badly practised by the 
ancients.” The devil is delighted and promises 
rewards. ‘ But you have forgotten us!” ring out the 
voices of other demons of different colours. “ What 
have you done?” asked Beelzebub. 


‘**T am the devil of Progress,” 


**T of the Division of Labour.” 

*©T of Roads and Communications,” 
**T of Printing.” 

T of Art.” 
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**T of Culture.” 

‘“*T of Medicine.” 

** I of Education.” 

“*T of Regulation of Morals,” 

** T of Brutalisation,.” 

** T of Charity.” 

**T of Socialism,” 

** And I of Feminism !” shouted ail at the same time, tumbling 
ovr one another in their efforts to get near Beelzebub. 

THE DEMONS’ REPORTS. 

“One at a time and briefly,” commands Satan. 
Whereupon the demons successively deliver their 
reports. ‘The demon of technical progress has taught 
men that the more things they make and the quicker 
they make them, the better they are. And men con- 
sume their lives in making things useless to those who 
buy them and inaccessible to those who make them. 

‘The demon of the division of labour claims that he 
has turned men into machines, 

The demon of roads and communications claims 
that he has taught men that it is a good thing for them 
to change place as. often and as rapidly as possible. 
“ And men, instead of bettering their lives where they 
are, pass the greater part in travelling from place to 
place, and are very proud of the fact that they cover 
tifty kilometres an hour, or more. 

“ Beelzebub continued to express his approbation. 
After this, there stood out of the ranks the demon of 
printing. His business, he explained, is to communi- 
cate to the greatest possible number of men the 
ignominies and idiocies which are done and written 
in ae world.” 

‘The demon of art claimed that under the pretext of 
eo.soling and exciting sublime sentiments, he incites 
men to vice by depicting vice in an attractive form. 

‘The demon of medicine explains that he taught men 
that the most important thing they can do is to take 
care of their bodies . . “with the result that they 
forget not only the lives of others but even their own.” 

“The demon of culture explained that he suggested 
to men that the enjoyment of all the work of the 
demons of technical progress, the division of labour, 
and communications, printing, and medicine, is a 
species of virtue, and that the man who possesses 
culture ought to be content with himself, and not to 
scck to be better.” 

‘The demon of education has taught men who live 
evil lives, and do not even know the meaning of a 
good life, to believe that they can teach children to 
live good lives. 

The demon of regulation of morals has made men, 
themselves vicious, believe that they can correct the 
vices cf others. 

‘The demon of brutalisation has made men believe 
that instead of getting rid of the sufferings caused by 
evil ‘living by means of living better, they can gain 
oblivion from wine, opium, tobacco, and morphia. 

‘The demon of charity suggested to men that, if they 
steal pounds and return to the victims ounces, they 
are virtuous and have no need for further improving 
themselves, 


The demon of socialism boasted that, in the name 
of improved life, he excited hostility between classes, 

The demon of feminism said that, with the same 
pretext, he excited not only hostility between classes, 
but also between the sexes. ; 

“T thank you all,” said Beelzebub, and beating his 
wings he rose up. ‘The demons surrounded Bee!lzcbub, 
forming a chain; at one end stood the demon who 
invented the Church, at the other the demon who 
invented Science. ‘They took one another's paws, 
and the circle closed; and all the demons, with 
bursts of laughter, roaring, hissing, agitating their 
tails, began to dance round Beelzebub ; and the chief 
of the demons, beating his wings, danced in the 
middle. 

And on earth, on the top of hell, were heard crying 
and tears and groaning and gnashing of teeth, 
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THE SISTINE CHAPEL BEFORE MICHAEL ANGELO, 

M. Berravx contributes to the first March number 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes an extremely interest- 
ing paper on the Sistine Chapel as it was before 
Michael Angelo. ‘The chapel itself will be eternally 
associated with Michael Angelo, but the very great- 
ness of his genius has, to a certain extent, obscured 
the merits of his predecessors. Michael Angelo 
himself interfered as little as possible with their work, 
and the frescoes of the fifteenth century offer, perhaps, 
the most splendid combination to be found in Italy of 
the two great schools of Florence and Umbria. A 
remarkable work on the building and the decoration 
of the Chapel of Sextus IV. is shortly to appear, 
published at the expense of the German Empire. It 
is the work of Herr Steinmann, who has brought 
both enthusiasm and knowledge to the task. The 
great series of frescoes in which Botticelli and 
Signorelli, Ghirlandajo and Perugino, depicted the 
great parallelisms of the Old and the New Testa- 
ments are curiously alike, whether they belong to 
the Florentine or the Umbrian school, in that they 
fill the backgrounds with figures wearing the dress of 
the fifteenth century and having the faces of contem- 
porary personages. Thus Moses, at that great 
moment of the destruction of Pharaoh and all his 
army, is not surrounded by Jews; on the contrary, on 
one side he is attended by a cardinal in cappa magna, 
a young soldier in a black cuirass, and a man dressed 
in black and wearing a Florentine bonnet. ‘These 
privileged persons are keeping God's chosen people 
at a respectful distance !_ Tradition has preserved the 
names of some of those who apparently sat for these 
portraits. Sextus IV. himself was represented in 
Perugino’s fresco above the altar among the Apostles 
contemplating the Assumption of the Virgin. Alone 
among the groups the great Pope was depicted on his 
knees, 


rrr ew" 
THE Magazine of Commerce for April is notable as 
containing a reproduction of the only extant photographic 
portrait of Mr. Whitaker Wright. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


SAINT WILLIAM IL.; 
Or, THE Kaiser as A ReLicious Force, 

Tue Rev. W. C. Chisholm contributes to the new 
threepenny magazine, the Christian Realm, a six-page 
double-column paper, in which he represents the 
Kaiser as a man of such piety and fervour as almost 
to justify his canonisation. 

SALVATION HIS HIGHEST GOOD. 

He says he is a great religious force in the world :-— 

Himself a man of most varied attainments and great force of 
character, he is intensely religious; and, realising in religion 
one of the greatest forces in the world, is seeking to jead his 
people, not only in the path of material greatness, but also of 
moral goodness, and thus to secure for them the highest and 
most enduring greatness of all. ‘‘ Not lustre, not power, not 
glory, not honour, not any earthly good,” he said, in his 
address at the dedication of the Church of the Redeemer in 
Jerusalem, ‘‘is what we are seeking here. We long for, we 
implore, we wrestle to obtain, this one thing, the highest good 
of all, the salvation of our souls.” 

The key to the character of the Kaiser is to be 
found in his religion, which is due partly to inherit- 
ance and training, but also to his own spiritual experi- 
ences and struggles. 

LIVING UP TO HIS MOTTO. 

“Tt is not to be wondered at,” says Mr. Chisholm, 
“that he who is the countryman of Luther and has 
British blood in his veins should hold a simple, manly, 
practical faith. Humbly he has ranged himself under 
the Banner of the Cross, and in his own life endeavours 
to be true to the motto of the Hohenzollerns, ‘I and 
my house will serve the Lord.’” Frederick the Great, 
despite the motto, Mr. Chisholm admits, was frankly 
pagan, but William II., he asserts, is a Puritan to the 
backbone, although he rests his political claim, the 
divine right of kings, on the recognition in a religious 
spirit of a fundamental truth. It is in a truly Puritan 
spirit that he accepts his kingship as of God’s appoint- 
ment, and acknowledges that to him he is responsible 
for its use. ‘Therein Mr. Chisholm says he shows 
himself a pattern to all Sovereigns. Mr. Chisholm 
finds some difficulty in reconciling the Kaiser’s 
Puritanism with his frank assertion that he has to give 
an account to his ancestors as well as to his God for 
the way in which he governs Germany. 

PURITY OF HIS PRIVATE LIFE, 

In respect of his family and Court life, Mr. 
Chisholm has nothing to say but praise. He is a 
model husband and father, he has trained his children 
in the fear and love of God, the splendour of his 
Court is untarnished by any moral laxity. Both he 
and his wife are deeply interested in furthermg Evan- 
gelical religion throughout their dominions and 
establishing and helping on the Church extension in 
Berlin :— 

Sunday, with his Majesty, is a day of worship and rest. In 
the Imperial household it is observed with a strictness and 
propriety unknown in many families. Regular in his attendance 
at church, and an example to all by his reverent attitude and 
the heartiness with which he participates in the service, it is a 
cherished object of the Kaiser to attract the very best men into 
the ministry of the Lutheran Church. In its pulpits he is fain 
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to have men of the most pronounced piety and extensive learn- 
ing, so that the word of God may be expounded and the Gospel 
preached in such wise that in his dominions the Bible shall be 
restored to its old supremacy and Christian truth be amongst 
his subjects the regulative force of life. ‘‘ He who does not 
build his life on the basis of religion,” he sai Aachen in 
June of last year, “is lost ;” and being anxious to make the 
Church a supreme instrument for good in the land, and to see 
Sunday observed more strictly and becomingly, he his face 
resolutely against all unnecessary work and entertai: 
holds the clergy in honour for their work’s sake ; at 
his consistent example and enthusiastic support oi 
good to adorn the faith which he professes. 
HIS ZEAL AGAINST GAMBLING, 

His zeal for good works early made itself manifest 
in the sternness with which he banished gambling in 
the Army. When he was colonel in the First Guard 
Regiment he closed the gambling club, and banished 
the officers who disregarded his edict against 
gambling :— 

The matter was taken to the old Emperor, who was inclined 
to think that Paince William had been too strict, and should no 
have interfered in the matter, and expressed himself in that sens 
to his grandson. ‘‘ Do you hold me responsible for the good 
conduct of my regiment ?” the young Prince asked. ‘*Ccrtainly,” 
was the Emperor’s reply. ‘* Then,” said the Prince, ‘‘if the 
colonel cannot interfere with a gambling club in his regimen 
he must tender his resignation.” ‘‘ I was willing to oblige you,” 
the Emperor said afterwards to one of the oilicers of the regiment, 
‘but the colonel wasn’t ; and I must support my colonel.” 

Not only does he practise religion, but he preaches 
it; in his oratory of late years he frequently and 
emphatically refers to religious themes. Religion is 
real and basal to him, and he would make it real and 
basal to his subjects. 

HIS SERMONS, 

His speeches are those of an earnest and liberal- 
minded Christian who lets slip no opportunity of 
bearing witness to his faith. Mr. Chisholm conve- 
niently ignores the fact that this exemplary and con- 
sistent Christian found no difficulty whatever in 
showering compliments upon Abdul the Assassin when 
his hands were still dripping with Christian blood. 
Nevertheless, we must not scrutinise too narrowly the 
shortcomings of our saints. I will close this notic 
of Mr. Chisholm’s article by quoting an extract which 
he takes from a sermon which the Kaiser preached to 
the crew of the Hohenzollern when the allied troops 
were on their way to emulate the deeds of the Huns 
in the capital of China :— 

“*Yonder,” he said, ‘‘are the companies of fighters. Here 
should be the companies of prayers.” ‘* Prayer is the key which 
opens the treasure chamber of God ;” and in reminding his 
officers and crew how trouble and danger drive men to prayer, 
made use of this striking illustration : ‘* Yonder in the towers on 
the mountain top hang strange bells. By the hands of no bhuma: 
being are they rung. Still and silent they hang in the sunshine. 
But when the storm-wind comes they swing, they begin to ring, 
and one hears their sound in the valley below. (God has hung : 
prayer-bell in every human being’s heart. In the sunny and 
fortunate days of life how often it hangs there still and silent, bu 
when the stormy wind of trouble blows then it begins to sound.’ 

He has recently told us that William I. was inspired. 
It will not be surprising if a William ILI. were to 
discover that the second must be canonised as St. 
William of Hohenzollern. 


said at 
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VICTOR EMANUEL THE SECOND. 

THERE is a very good article in the Worlad’s Work 
on the King of Italy, “A King who has Won Success 
by Work.” It is written by Mr. Salvatore Cortesi, 
and contains several good anecdotes which throw a 
charming light upon the King’s character. Mr. 
Cortesi has a high opinion of the King, who, he says, 
won in a few months, against physical drawbacks and 
many prejudices, a popularity which his father had 
not enjoyed for years, He declared for liberty from 
the first; and even resisted his mother, Queen 
Margherita, who regarded his moderation as weak- 
ess, and reproached him with playing with his 
throne. But the King had his way, and events 
justified him. 

' A KING’S EDUCATION, 


The force, determination and physical strength and endurance 
of King Victor are a constant source of wonder to those who 
saw himasachild. Asa little boy he was too weak to walk 
upstairs and was always carried, while no one supposed he 
would reach manhood. A remedy was urgently required, and 
after much consultation it was decided to try what they called 
the “English system,” which has been more aptly named the 
‘* kill or cure method.” In this case it was the latter, but it came 
dangerously near the former on many occasions. The little 
prince was put under a military tutor, Colonel Osio, slept in a 
cold room, took a cold plunge bath every morning whether ill 
or well (and it was usually the former) ; had his breakfast by 
gas-light at seven, if there was time, but if he was late he went 
without ; began lessons at half-past seven, being made to devote 
himself to those he particularly disliked, and was afterwards 
sent for a ride,-rain or shine. Often and often he returned to the 
palace soaked through, but no matter how violent the subse- 
quent cold might be, the daily programme was not relaxed. 
Besides this everything was done to destroy pride in his 
own rank, 


“ MORE FIT TO BE KING THAN SPORTSMAN.” 


Victor Emanuel is domesticated, and is devoted 
to his wife and little girl Yolanda, whose antics never 
fail to put him in a good humour. When she can’t 
get what she wants she howls, a method, in the female 
sex, not restricted to little Yolandas. The King is an 
expert numismatist and motor driver, but an 
indifferent fisherman, as the following anecdote 
shows :— 

One day he was out for several hours, and was returning to the 
castle with a keeper, on foot, with three poor fish on a string, 
when they met a poor man with a magnificent catch 0% trout. 
The peasant planted himself before the King and asked a light 
for his pipe, and when he had received it, said with scorn : 
**You seem to be no great things with regard to fishing. To 
look at your catch I should say you were the King.” His 
Majesty, rather red in the face, asked why. ‘ Oh,” returned 
the other, ‘‘he thinks very much of himself, but he is a poor 
body, more fit to be a king than a sportsman !” 


MONARCHS IN. MOTOR DISGUISE, 


Motoring incognito brings strange adventures. 
Englishmen and Americans seem to figure in them 
frequently :— 

One day the King and Queen went for a day’s excursion in 
their motor-car, and late in the afternoon had a break-down. 
The people of the village in which they happened to be were 
attracted to the spot, and among them two other automobilists, 
who were Englishmen. Secure in being foreigners, they carried 
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on the following conversation : ‘‘ Pretty motor-car!”  “* Yes, 
and the lady is pretty, too.” ‘ More than can be said of the 
man. Did you ever see such a little man in such a big car!” 
‘Iam out of brandy, I wonder if he can supply me. Shall [ 
ask? Perhaps he speaks French?” ‘I shall be most happy 
to oblige you,” said the King in perfect English, turning and 
holding out his flask, Then, as he prepared to leave, he 
said: ‘*CanI be of any further use to you? My kingdom is at 
your disposal, and it is not*as small as its monarch?” The 
d—1l!” exclaimed one, while the other merely gasped, ‘The 
King !” 

A still better story comes from Naples about an American. 
The Italian monarch was flying along at considerably beyond 
the regulation speed in his automobile, when, in tusning a corner, 
he would have run down a motor-car coming from the opposite 
direction had it not been for the ability of the driver of the 
latter ; in fact, the cars touched as they passed. Both pulled 
up, and the first thing the King heard was an imprecation in 
English, and his opponent saying: ‘‘ Well, I’ll be dashed if I 
would allow a scorcher like you about !_ You ought to be hanged 
and. quartered!” ‘‘In front of my own palace,” added his 
Majesty. ‘‘I don’t care where it is,” said the other, “so long 
as it is done, you are a public nuisance.” And before any 
answer could be made he mounted and drove off. Some time 
later a certain Mr, M. P. C., of Massachusetts, was due for an 
audience. The doors were thrown open, and the two auto- 
mobilists confronted each other. The American felt ‘as cheap 
as dirt,” as he expressed it afterwards, but the King relieved the 
tension by laughing and saying : ‘ Are all Americans as peppery 
as you?” 

——_~—— 


THE DOOM OF OUR MARITIME SUPREMACY. 

PROFESSOR BEESLY, writing in the Positivist Review 
for April, cheerfully remarks that “our maritime 
supremacy is bound to come to an end, and at no 
distant time.” There are now six Powers besides 
England possessing formidable navies. ‘To Russia, 
Germany, and France our maritime supremacy is 
intolerable. He says :— 


On the net results of the South African war, measured by the 
standard either of honour or advantage, no Minister, not even 
the Colonial Minister himself, now looks with any other feeling 
than mortification. If the war has not precisely covered us with 
glory, or added to our material prosperity, has it at least given 
us security? Has it relieved us from any dangers that threatened 
us, looking forward to such a period of safety and tranquillity 
as was purchased by our stubborn and costly resistance to 
Napoleon? No one thinks so. There appears to be a general 
agreement that the outlook is more threatening, that our military 
forces are in a state of unexampled disorganisation, that our 
Navy, notwithstanding the large additions made to it every year, 
is every year becoming weaker relatively to the naval combina- 
tions by which it is liable to be confronted, and that there is no 
probability of any material reduction in the grievous load of 
taxation under which we are staggering. 

We can have all the security that any country can reasonably 
claim to enjoy by abandoning a policy of rapacity and respecting 
the independence of our neighbours, Their independence is 
threatened, or rather it does not exist, as long as their colonies 
and sea-borne commerce remain to them by the sufferance of a 
nation possessing maritime supremacy and capable of taking its 
impelses from such a statesman as Mr. Chamberlain. Their 
preparations during the last three years make it clear that they 
will before long insist on the establishment of a real ‘‘ balance” 
of power on the sea such as has existed on the Continent since 
the supremacy of France was brought to an end in 1814, Every- 
one now sees how blind Napoleon was in his confidence that the 
mutual jealousies and conflicting interests of the European States 
would prevent them from ever combining against him. When 
that combination was at last effected the struggle was over in 
eight months, 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A QUEEN’S LETTERS. 

Tue Revue de Paris publishes a collection of letters 
written by the late Queen of Holland to a French 
friend. ‘The first wife of Queen Wilhelmina’s father 
was a woman of remarkable strength of character and 
wide sympathies ; she had many English friends, and 
often sojourned in this country; accordingly there 
are many who will be interested in this fragment of 
her correspondence. 

In the first of the letters occurs a significant 
admission on the part of the Royal lady: she begs 
her correspondent to write to her to a private address, 
for she observes, “In Belgium all letters are opened, 
and I am most anxious that no one should be able to 
read what we are writing to one another.” Accord- 
ingly it was arranged that every letter meant for the 
Quzen’s private eye should be sent to a private address 
at the Hague, with no kind of indication, even inside 
the envelope, as to who was to be the real recipient. 

THE FRIEND OF NAPOLEON III, 

Queen Sophie seems to have cherished a romantic 
affection for Napoleon III., whom she had known 
from childhood, and indeed whose cousin she was, 
She did all in her power to uphold him after he 
came to the throne, and in these letters she constantly 
gives her correspondent, who was a man high in the 

2mperor’s confidence, valuable advice and informa- 
tion. Even as long before the Franco-Prussian war 
as the year 1863 she foresaw the fact that Germany 
was longing to spring on France; she distrusted 
the practical friendship of England, on whom at 
that time French statesmen were counting so much, 
and she shows a quite extraordinary amount of 
perspicacity ; in fact some of the most striking passages 
in her letters are almost prophetic, so clearly do they 
foresee what took place in the twenty years which 
followed the days on which they were written. 

IN TROUBLE AS OTHER WOMEN. 

Too often when any true word is spoken or written 
concerning Royal personages the essential is left out, 
but it is clear that these letters have in no sense been 
bowdlerised. One of the very few passages in which 
Queen Sophie refers to her private life runs thus :— 

I was near my dying father when I was warned to return 
home, for my husband was ruining himself for a woman whose 
only object was to exploit and injure him. I hurried back, but 
soon realised that my presence made no difference to the state 
of things. All our private fortune is being engulfed. 

Then comes a touching reference to the unfortunate 
_ Royal lad, the Prince of Orange, who, beginning life 
under such fair auspices, ended by being utterly despised 
by all, excepting by his loving and unfortunate mother : 

I beg you to see my son. He is a handsome, good, and noble 
lad. If only he will work he may become a really remarkable 
man, for he possesses firmness of character, clearness of mind, 
and goodness of heart. I fear for him the temptations of Paris ; 
but I am glad to think that he will be with the Emperor, to 
whom he is much-devoted. 

THE GREAT STRUGGLE FORESEEN. 

In 1867, Queen Sophie predicted in the clearest 

terms the coming conflict between France and 
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Germany, and, what was at the time very extraordinary, 
frankly declared that she doubted whether France had 
any chance of success. “I am horribly anxious as 
to what is going to happen,” she wrote in the 
September of 1869. “ It seems to me that everything 
is going wrong, and the future makes me tremble.” 
Just a year later is dated a short note from the King 
of Holland, asking anxiously for news of “General 
Louis, his two sisters and his daughter” —that is, the 
Emperor, the Empress of the French, Princess 
Clothilde and the Prince Imperial, and further adding 
that, should they require it, he would be quite willing 
to give them shelter. As we now know, Napoleon III. 
preferred to take refuge in England, and then for the 
first time Queen Sophie writes of this country with 
liking and toleration; in fact, in one of her later 
letters she goes so far as to say, “I find in England a 
great charm, that of security; but the climate there 
seems to me-.worse than ever.” 


THE MARSYAS OF THE MOTOR-CAR. 

EVERYONE will be glad to know that Mr. Henley, 
who has long been an invalid, has at last been restored 
to the delights of motion by the help of Mr. Harms- 
worth’s motor-car. But why, oh, why make the happy 
poet unhappy by compelling him to face the fate of 
the luckless Marsyas, who dared to rival the strains of 
the divine Apollo ? 

Mr. Henley contributes to the Worlds Work 
“A Song of Speed,” and the occasion, we are 
informed, is the first time a “great poet” has sung 
the joys and significances of motoring. With Mr. 
Henley as “great poet,” the motor-car as inspira- 
tion, and Mr. Alfred Harmsworth—it is dedicated 
to him—as Meecenas, what should we not expect? 
But in order still further to emphasise the “ great- 
ness” of the poem, Mr. William Archer is got to 
usher it in with a page and a half of laudation. 
He calls it “an imperishable utterance ” — rather 
a bigger mortgage than eternity will bear, while the 
editor, to make it quite sure, repeats that it is imperish- 
able in a footnote. As a matter of fact the poem is 
a worthless utterance. It has got all Mr. Henley’s 
preciosity and affectation, a little of Mr. Kipling’s 
philosophy, and a good deal of Walt Whitmanism, 
cut into shorter lines, as the following specimen will 
show :— 
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Look at her. Shapeless ? 

Unhandsome? Unpaintable ? 

Yes ; but the strength 

Of some seventy-five horses : 

Seventy-five puissant, 

Superb fellow-creatures : 

Ts summed and contained 

In her pipes and her cylinders. 
This is imperishable, and Mr. Archer gushingly tells 
us that Mr. Henley, owing to the “ swiftness,” etc., of 
his style is just the man to sing the motor-car. Swift- 
ness is a relative term, and Mr. Archer may be right, 
but Mr. Henley’s lines remind us of two cripples 
racing one another for a copper. ‘They have none of 
the motor-car’s swiftness ; only its rattle. 
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KING ALEXANDER OF SERVIA. 
Mr. HERBERT VIVIAN’S LATEST FIND. 


Mr. HERBERT VIVIAN contributes to the /al/ 
Mall Magazine for April a characteristic paper upon 
the King of Servia and his Court. Hitherto no one 
has discovered the pre-eminent virtues of the youthful 
husband of Queen Draga. This increases the in- 
terest of Mr. Vivian’s find. He is enthusiastic in 
praise of his youthful hero. He says :— 


The King is full of life and vigour. He rises early, and late 
takes rest, He accomplishes an enormous amount of work, 
giving personal supervision to all the affairs of state. He finds 
time to see everyone who is worth seeing. He swims, he 
fences, he plays games. He might be summed up as the King 
who never tires. I prefer to sum him up as the King who never 
makes mistakes, 


Not only is he enthusiastic about the King, but he 
is delighted both with his wife and his mother. 
Queen Nathalie he describes as the saintly mother 
whose influence has largely contributed to his triumph 
and rectitude. Queen Draga is a fine handsome 
woman, neither very tall nor very stout, with piercing 
eyes and a chin full of character. She is descended 
from one of the best families in the country ; she has 
a strong character, a clear brain and a keen eye for 
political prudence ; she exercises considerable influ- 
ence over the King, who is devoted to her. The 
marriage is popular in Servia because it was feared 
that a foreign princess would have introduced much 
ruinous pomp. Mr. Vivian is certain that the King 
has a great career before him. He says :— 


After the Sultan of Turkey, there is no more assiduous 
monarch. He studies out every question for himself, knows 
everybody worth knowing, hears all sides impartially, makes up 
his own mind and insists upon having his own way. He does 
not, in the first instance, convey an impression of strength, for 
he is very highly strung; he is never still for an instant, he is 
thinking of six things at once, and a superficial observer might 
almost set him down as shy. But a closer acquaintance soon 
corrects all that, and after less than ten minutes’ conversation 
you cannot fail to recognise his wisdom and his power. 


He is shrewd without being cynical, bold without 
being rash, generous, yet never extravagant, and at 
the same time a good friend. ‘The King asked 
Mr. Vivian whether he could not induce British 
capital to come to Servia, where public security was 
secured, and also industrial security. ‘The King told 
Mr. Vivian that he had nothing to do with the 
Macedonian Committees who had approached him. 
“They might have done some good at the time,” said 
Alexander, “but not in the long run; it never pays 
to have anything to do with people of that kind—it is 
not right.” Mr. Vivian urged upon him the import- 
ance of good relations between Servia and ‘Turkey as 
the easiest solution of the Balkan Question. “ He 
listened to all my arguments, and appeared to give 
tacit approval.” I wish we could believe what 
Mr. Vivian says about the King, but a gentleman who 
is lost in adoring admiration of such people as our 
Stuarts is a very unsafe guide. 
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A DUCHESS IN WHITECHAPEL. 


THE Dowager-Duchess of Newcastle contributes to 
the Pall Mall Magazine for April an article entitled 
“My Home in Whitechapel.” It seems that when 
Generai Booth’s “ Darkest England” roused the 
Catholic Church in this country to a sense of its 
duties to its submerged tenth, Cardinal Vaughan 
started a “Social Union ” which has now amalgamated 
with “The Ladies of the Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul.” Cardinal Vaughan summoned a meeting at 
the Archbishop’s house for the purpose of ascertaining 
how many ladies there were who would undertake to 
commence Social Union Clubs in the south-east of 
London, The Dowager-Duchess of Newcastle having 
no home ties to hinder her, volunteered to go and 
live in Whitechapel, where a girls’ club had already 
been started by two Catholic ladies. She settled 
down in a small place in St. Mark’s Street not far 
from the church. Each of the ladies was allotted a 
small district, which they visited under the supervision 
of one of the Fathers of the Mission. ‘This was in 
1893. In 1896 the house became too small, and she 
took a larger one in Great Prescott Street, where she 
is living to this day. In her brief paper she describes 
what she has learned by her sojourn in Whitechapel. 
Experience, reinforced by vigorous scolding by the 
priests, taught her the folly of indiscriminate charity. 
She has a house at- Woodford, where she frequently 
takes the mothers and girls for a day in the country. 
Whitechapel, she thinks, has been quite as much an 
education to her as she has been to the people among 
whom she works. She is truly of opinion that there 
is less immorality on the Whitechapel side of London 
than there is on the Mayfair side. She thinks that 
we have allowed our poverty to grow old, so old 
that it is very difficult to uproot it. Drink is at the 
root of most of the misery, for the home can be kept 
together on bread and butter and tea, if the parents do 
not drink, If they drink, school is the only chance left 
for the children. She much admires the untiring devo- 
tion of the Irish Catholics to their Church; to them 
the Church is their highest interest in life ; their home 
may be squalid, but to the Church they will give their 
last penny. She knewa poor widow who used to 
go without her breakfast in order to be able to give 
her weekly penny to the collection. She thinks the 
Settlement has done some good if only in teaching 
those who go and live among the poor the heroic 
patience of those who go through life like martyrs, 
working without ceasing, with hardly any recreation, 
ever ready to help each other and to give without ever 
expecting anything again. ‘The West of London, she 
declares, can learn from the East a daily lesson of 
courage and confidence in God. 





THE Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 
contains a condensed translation of a very interesting 
historical paper written by Major-General Soboleff, giving 
a description of the campaigns which have been under- 
taken against India from the West and from Afghanistan. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


WHAT WOMEN MOST ADMIRE IN MEN: 

THE WoMEN THEMSELVES BEING WITNESSES. 

_ Tue Young Man contains a very striking symposium 
by women consisting of their own witness as to what 
they admire in men. It is a series of confessions fit 
to.make thorough-going advocates of equality between 
the sexes weep. For of the fifteen noted women who 
take part, almost all declare that what woman needs 
most and likes best is a master. When educated and 
enlightened women confess that the chief ambition of 
their.sex is to be in a state of adoring slavery under 
the dominance of man, the prospect of frank equality 
between man and woman seems very far removed. 
THE CHARM OF BLACKCOAT AND REDCOAT. 

Mrs. Sarah Tooley observes that the men most 
popular with women are the black coats and the red 
coats—the minister of religion and the soldier. The 
distinction of clerical and military uniform has its 
value. Woman has always a quick eye for genius, 
and “women have a tendency to adore sensual and 
seductive men and to despise the prosaically virtuous. 
. . « « Every women dikes a rake” :— 

Women admire courage, forcefulness and individuality in a 
man. In their heart of hearts they like a master. This has 
been so from the earliest epochs of humanity, and if the equality 
between the sexes, which the onward march of civilisation has 
brought about, makes it less apparent to-day than in primitive 
times, the worship of strength in a man is still the cult of woman. 
And to return to my opening premise, she admires the soldier 
because he stands for physical force, and the minister of religion 
as typical of moral strength and spiritual authority. 

WOMAN’S IDOLATRY OF STRENGTH. 

Lillias Campbell Davidson repeats the same convic- 
tion. The premier quality in man isto her manliness. 
She says :— 

To weak women it is man’s strength that forms his greatest 
bid for admiration. She admires strength of body, strength of 
character, strength of will. She desires her master, all the 
world over, and down all the ages, and when she finds him she 
is ready to bow down to him. It is her instinct to make heroes 
to adore, to raise upon a pedestal higher than herself. All the 
qualities she feels herself destitute of, she endows man with to 
worship him. And her greatest lack is strength. 

LOOKS DON’T COUNT. 

It is somewhat surprising to have the further con- 
fession that neither handsomeness nor ugliness count 
much with women :— 

The fact is that women, for the most part, are not endowed 
with any special taste for personal beauty, and its opposite does 
not repel them. Nature made men keenly sensitive to physical 
attractions, and endowed women with them that they might 
attract. What attracts woman, speaking generally, is man’s 
attraction to herself. He does not need the physical beauty to 
daw her, and she is not affected by it, nor repelled by its lack. 
Looks, in men, do not much affect woman one way or the other 
after she has passed the stage of school-s rl romance. 

It is not true, she says, that women like wickedness 
in a man. “ What they admire is his daring to be 
wicked when they themselves have not the courage to 
dabble in any but inferior sins ” :— 

Pluck and courage and strength, those are the virtues with 
which woman endows her ideal man. She will forgive the 
absence of much else in him, but the lack of those she cannot 
tolerate. 
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A CHORUS OF ASSENT. 

Adeline Sergeant says the same of women :— 

Physical strength attracts them: mental strength fascinates 
them ; and there is a certain kind of spiritual strength that 
dominates them altogether. And the reason why seems to me 
quite apparent. Women are weaker than men. . . . Nothing 
really subjugates a woman’s heart so thoroughly as a belief in 
her husband’s strength of will or strength of arm. 

Sarah Doudney says, “In spite of Mr. Ruskin, I 
believe that what a woman really admires in a man is 
strength ” :— 

The desire that never dies out of trus womanhood is the long- 
ing for some one stronger than ourselves. One glimpse of real 
strength in a man will make us forget a hundred handsome faces 
and fine speeches, unless indeed we are among the number of 
those who have eyes, but cannot see. . . . Stated briefly, what 
a woman most admires may be said to be dignity and strength, 
with the potentiality of tenderness, 

Marie Connor Leighton arrives at the same con- 
clusion :— 

What women admire most in men are good style and a certain 
subtle suggestion in their manner that they would act heroically 
if an occasion for heroism should present itself. It, may safely 
be said that a coward is a man whom no woman on earth 
admires. Good looks in a man do not count for very much, 

Miss Elizabeth Banks puts bravery and kindness 
first, but adds, “ Every normal woman likes a man 
who is in some sense her superior, and, in the very 
best sense of the term, her master.” 

L. B. Walford agrees with what the rest have said, 
but remarks that there is one little trait in the feminine 
character which may explain their preference for the 
ineligible over the eligible—perversity ! 

L. T. Meade repeats that “ Woman likes a master. 
Let a man be strong and manly, and she will follow 
him ; let him be also a gentleman, and she will adore 
him.” 

A STARTLING CONFESSION. 

Miss Hulda Friederichs introduces a shock of 
surprise by the unexpected confession :— 

I have always had a great leaning towards the Shakesperian 
lines— 

Let me have men around me that are fat, 
Sleek-headed men, and such as sleep o’ nights. 


A less startling variation is supplied by Miss Ethel 
F. Heddle, who finds courtesy the most attractive 
characteristic. 

Jean Middlemass thoroughly agrees that what a 
woman admires in a man is strength. “To have 
some one to lean on is a woman’s invariable craving, 
though she rarely acknowledges it—even to herself.” 

Mrs. Campbe!! Praed prefers in a man, along with 
his typical courage, strength and robust common- 
sense, a certain blending of the gentleness, unselfish- 
ness, and intuitive sympathy of the good woman. 

Mrs. Max Pemberton most admires in a man 
strength, courage and courtesy. 

Winifred Graham exclaims, “ Courage, because it 
supplies woman’s principal defect.” 

In face of the self-stripping recorded above, courage 
is hardly the quality most conspicuously absent—in 
the writers, at any rate. 
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IN PRAISE OF THE MORMONS, 
AND THEIR CO-OPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH. 


Mr. BRAMWELL Booru told me the other day that 
the Salvation Army was continually coming across the 
trail of Mormon Apostles ; in fact, to hear the stories 
which he told it would seem as if the Mormons were 
carrying on at this day a propaganda as widespread, 
as persistent, and as successful as that which fifty 
years ago was popularly attributed to the Jesuits. How 
much the Mormons have to say for themselves, and 
how subtle and powerful is the appeal which they can 
make to the starvelings of Europe, may be inferred 
from the remarkable paper which Professor Richard 


- Ely contributes to the April number of Harfer’s. He 


entitles it “ Economic Aspects of Mormonism.” Dr. 
Ely is one of the most eminent economists of the 
advanced school of the United States. 


FAITH, DISCIPLINE, SACRIFICE, 


No one has ever accused him of sympathy with 
polygamy in any of its forms; but he cannot resist 
paying a tribute of admiration to “the marvellous 
discipline with which the Mormons have maintained 
their organisation and enforced the tenets of their 
creed against all persons, regardless of all dissensions 
or schisms” :— 

We find in Mormonism, to a larger degree than I have ever 
seen in any other body of people, an illustration of the indi- 
vidual who is willing to sacrifice himself for the whole, and it is 
a religious sanction which impels him to do so. On the other 
hand, the interests of the future are ever held in mind, and to 
them the present is subordinated, the final goal being the millen- 
nium. 

When Brigham Young founded a polygamist church, 
there is no doubt he did at the same time create a 
Co-operative Commonwealth. 


THE ECONOMIC VALUE OF RELIGION. 


The co-operation of all the Mormons in the leader- 
ship of their chief explains their wonderful achievements 
in making the desert blossom like a rose. The 
agriculture which they pursued was irrigated agricul- 
ture, which for its success is dependent upon a compact 
society well knit together. In Mormonism we find 
exactly the cohesive strength of religion needed to 
secure economic success. The present condition of 
co-operation among the Mormons is one which 
indicates retrogression rather than progress, but 
co-operation floats before the minds of all the leaders 
as a goal, and they expect to advance much beyond 
any past achievements. They have the ideals of Plato’s 
Republic. Their first-best state is pure communism, 
in which all work together, live together, and have all 
things in common like early Christians. They 
recognise that all persons cannot attain to the first- 
best state, so they have a second-best state which 
recognises private property and private industry, but 
levies heavy tithes for the provision of public purposes, 
and for the aiding of the poor in the community. 


THE BASES OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 
The Commonwealth is based primarily upon 
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religion ; secondly, upon co-operation ; thirdly, upon 
education ; fourthly, upon recreation. Evidently there 
is a great deal to be learnt from the Mormons, 
Roughly speaking, every Mormon, male or female, can 
take part in public meetings, can play and sing. 
Music is cultivated assiduously, and there are a larger 
number of fairly trained voices in Utah than in any 
other city of similar importance in the Union. Their 
missionaries go forth into all the world, and their 
journeys are regarded as part of their educational 
training. They have a State theatre, they hold dances 
in the ward-meeting houses, where they attempt to 
provide for those needs of human nature which find 
expression in recreation. 


THE FUTURE OF A LATTER DAY SAINT. 


Dr. Ely concludes his article by some observations 
which are very significant. He says that it is quite 
possible Mormonism may be a force which will have 
vast influence on the American people centuries hence. 
Dr. Ely regards polygamy as a curse to them and to 
the United States, but he is constrained to recognise 
the immense services that they have rendered in 
reclaiming the wilderness and converting thousands of 
poor people from all parts of the earth into indepen- 
dent landowners. ‘They study the Old Testament, 
they look upon themselves as saints “ in these latter 
days,” and they have faith that they are to inherit the 
land, and it would seem that Dr. Ely has an uneasy 
conviction that they may not be so very far wrong in 
that expectation. 


—_—.——- 


Military Lessons of the War. 


THE Journal of the Royal United Service Institution 
for March 16th contains several articles of considerable 
interest. The first is the report of the lecture delivered by 
Dr. T. M. Maguire before the Institution on guerilla 
warfare. To this paper are added several appendices 
giving a good deal of information concerning guerilla 
wars in other countries. Dr. Maguire is an entertaining 
lecturer, who puts his points well. 

Colonel Lindenau discusses at considerable length 
what he regards as the mistakes of the British com- 
manders in the battles fought in South Africa. It 
would seem, although we hear a great deal of the 
difference between the war in the Transvaal and other 
European wars, the general principle of extended forma- 
tions is recognised even by the German General Staff. 
Colonel Lindenau says :— 


There can be no doubt that the non-success of the British in 
attack was due to the faulty and impracticable way in which 
their shooting lines advanced and fought. 


Ti hh he hh i al 


In the April number of the Windsor Magazine there 
are many interesting articles served up with a plentiful 
salad of fiction. Ian Maclaren tells a capital ghost story, 
which has probably some foundation in truth. There is 
an article on the Bible Society. Mr. E. E. Williams 
devotes the fifth chapter of his serial on the Waste of 
Public Money to Royal Commissions and Pensions. 
Another interesting paper is that which describes the 
Royal Waxworks in Westminster Abbey. 
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LEADING ARTICLES IN THE REVIEWS. 


A HERO OF THE POLICE COURTS, 
AND His DREAM OF THE FUTURE. 


THE fifth article in the series of Master Workers 
which Mr. Harold Begbie has contributed to the 
Pall Mall Magazine is devoted to Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, police court missionary in North London. 
Mr. Holmes is a passionate evangelical, and came up 
from the Midlands to preach the Gospel to the dere- 
licts of London, but after a little experience he had 
to admit that preaching was in vain, Although he holds 
religion as the dearest and most precious thing in 
life, he had to refrain his lips from speaking and set to 
work first to save the body. Mr. Begbie’s account of 
this heroic servant of the people is very touching, and 
from what he reports of Mr. Holmes’ conversation it 
would seem he is a man of great good sense; he 
believes that the majority of criminals are merely 
imbecile—curable imbeciles if they are treated properly ; 
but of all methods of treating them that of punishment 
in prison is the worst. The great problem of civilisa- 
tion, he thinks, is not the relations between capital 
and labour, but the condition of the home-worker, of 
the very poor. In the midst of his darkness almost 
of despair a light has arisen to gladden his worn and 
wearied eyes :— 


I have seen enough sorrow, depravity and ruin to make me 
think of throwing up the sponge ; but this ray of light which 
has come to me helps me wonderfully to go on pegging away. 
I cannot tell you the whole scheme, because I am working with 
one who desires neither publicity nor sound of trumpets till the 
dream is something of a fact. But I can tell you a little. And 
first of all, let me tell you the genesis of the dream ; for it is 
very interesting, and shows how God may work by the tiniest 
means to a great end. 

‘* A little girl appeared before the magistrate charged with 
stealing food. She had stolen—she was a thief in the eyes of 
the law—in order that her brothers might not die of starvation. 
The case led me to seek out the child’s mother. I found her in 
a pitiful dog-hole of a place—a widow, keeping body and soul 
together by making cheap blouses. As I talked to her, and my 
eyes ranged over the miserable home, I espied a scrap of dirty 
paper on the table. It was an account of how she had spent her 
last shilling: ‘Tea, $d. ; sugar, $d. ; bread, 1}d.; margarine, 
1d. ; oil, 1d.; firewood, $d. ; and a bit of bacon.’ The case 
appeared in the papers, and attracted a great deal of attention. 
It made me acquainted with a hard-headed philanthropist—the 
man of whom I have spoken to you. ‘ Do you know,’ he said 
to me, ‘what strikes me most about that widow’s housekeeping 
account?’ ‘The poverty?’ ‘Not at all,’ he answered: ‘it’s 
the horrible and senseless waste of it! Do you suppose she gets 
a full halfpenny-worth of tea or sugar, or a full pennyworth of 
margarine? No. She loses on every purchase ; she is bound 
to. The shopkeeper can’t lose, so she must. Multiply the 
loss on that shilling by the number of shillings spent in 
the year. Why, it is frightful!’ You appreciate the 
pdint of view? The more abject the poverty of the poor, 
the greater the price they pay for the meanest necessaries of 
daily existence ! From that little scrap of paper came my dream. 
I saw the possibility of combining the home-workers into one 
corporate body: buying their food not by the hoarded half- 
pennies and farthings of their wages, but by the pounds of their 
aggregated earnings. Do you see what I mean? One woman 
earning ten shillings a week lives below the poverty line, and 
her children sink with her either to death or to moral chaos. 
But a thousand women earning the same wages produce five 
hundred pounds a week ; and five hundred pounds a week will 
provide a thousand families at least with healthy fare, the means 
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of sanitation, and the chances of health. All the necessaries 
of life, you see, could be bought wholesale. And so my 
dream is to organise the home-workers ; not for strikes and 
lock-outs, but for health, virtue, and happiness. I want to 
transplant them from their dog-holes and garrets—clean out of 
London—to some place in the country. Why not villages of 
home-workers, with an organisation of their labour—rooms 
lighted by electricity, machines driven by it, the fetching and 
carrying done by one common motor-car? Why not make a 
giant club for them? One thousand adult members to each club, 
and the weekly income five hundred pounds. Is that utopian or 
unpractical ? 

** Well, that is my dream—at least, that is how I must hint it 
to you. I give you the shell of the idea, and from that only you 
must judge whether the kernel really solves the problem. 
Perhaps the announcement of the scheme will not long be 
delayed.” 


—_—+—— 


A FRENCH VIEW OF OUR EDUCATION ACT. 


In the second March number of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, M. Bourdeau deals with the new 
Education Act in England, the chief political interest 
of which lies, he says, in the question whether it will 
consolidate in the future the power of the Conservative 
Party. Viewed in that light the Act ceases to be a 
purely domestic concern, and has an important bear- 
ing upon British relations with other nations. There 
is no need. to follow M. Bourdeau through his able 
account of the position of national education up to 
the time of the passing of the recent Act. All that 
followed the introduction of the Bill gives the writer 
plenty of material for contrasting our methods with 
those of the French Government. ‘Thus he observes 
that in England, a Protestant country, the Catholics 
keep the religious control of their schools and only 
bear a slight portion of the cost; while in France, a 
Catholic country, the Government shuts up the con- 
ventual schools and drives out the religious establish- 
ments. M. Bourdeau does not think much of the 
agitation which was continued after the passing of the 
Act, and he very much discounts the story told by the 
by-elections, though ‘of course it must be remembered 
that he wrote before those of Woolwich and Rye. 
He points out that a Liberal Government would not 
find it easy to recast the Education Act, a task for 
which they could not rely at all on the assistance of 
the Irish members, while, even if they were assured 
of a majority in the Commons, there remains the 
difficulty of the House of Lords. On the whole, it is 
evident that our French critic thinks well of the Act 
from a purely educational point of view, and he is 
much influenced in this by the approval of various 
educational and social experts, as well as the frank 
support of the philosophic Mr. Haldane. He does 
not hazard any prophecy as to whether the ultimate 
effect of the Act will be to strengthen the Conservative 
Party; he prefers to dwell upon its merits as co- 
ordinating primary and secondary education, as 
simplifying local government by abolishing School 
Boards, and as throwing the real responsibility for 
educational progress into the hands of the local 
authorities. 
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HOW MR. FRITH ROSE TO FAME. 

Mr. A. F. Wuire, in the Young Man, reproduces 
a very interesting conversation with the venerable 
painter, now in his eighty-fourth year. His story of 
how he became an artist is refreshing in its unex: 
pected tameness. When he was but a boy, and his 
bed-time close at hand, he wanted to sit up a little 
longer, and therefore begged for a pencil and paper to 
copy a drawing of a dog by Morland among a collection 
of his father’s. He was allowed to sit up. He drew 
what he now says hardly looked like a dog at all, and 
his fond parents hailed him as the artistic genius of tne 
family. His schoolmaster was therefore instructed to 
let everything give place to his drawing. When he 
was fifteen, his father proposed to send him to an 
Art Academy. ‘The youth, however, did not relish the 
prospect at all. He wanted to be an auctioneer. 
Eventually father and son agreed that they should 
submit his drawings to two Royal Academicians, and 
abide by their decision. They decided that his 
career should be art. Many years afterwards, when 
Mr. Frith was famous, the Academician was startled to 
be confronted with the very inferior drawings which 
had been pronounced evidence enough to fix a career. 


THE PAINTER AND ROYALTY. 


When Mr. Frith painted his “ Ramsgate Sands,” a 
member of the Royal Academy observed, “ Well, I 
never did think much of his pictures, but I didn’t 
think he would descend to such a Cockney business 
as that.” Mulready was very harsh in his criticisms. 
But once hung on the walls of the Academy the 
picture became so overwhelmingly popular as to 
quench all carping criticism. Queen Victoria was 
so delighted with it as to buy it from the dealers 
who had already secured it. The price paid was 
1,000 gs. ‘To his interviewer, Mr. Frith said :— 

The other day I had a message sent me from Princess Louise, 
Duchess of Argyll. Speaking to a lady of my acquaintance, she 
said, ‘‘ You know Mr, Frith, don’t you? Well, then, you may 
tell him something that I think will please him, and that is, that 
the King has had his picture, ‘ Ramsgate Sands,’ which always 
used to be at Osborne, moved to Windsor, and put in his own 
bedroom. He is very fond of it.” 

Among his many distinguished sitters, Mr. Frith 
remarks :— 

Queen Victoria never kept me waiting for a minute, and the 
only difficulty I had was that she could not possibly sit for more 
than an hour at a time. Her Majesty’s knowledge of painting 
was considerable, and on more than one occasion I profited by 
her suggestions. So well did the Queen sit that I finished the 
likeness much more quickly than I did most of the others in the 
picture. 

The present Queen, when Princess of Wales, at 
first did not practise the virtue of keeping still, but a 
word from her Royal husband made her a most 
exemplary sitter. 

THE CHANCE AND WEAKNESS OF MODERN ART. 

Mr. Frith expressed the strong conviction that there 
are English painters who can do quite as well as the 
best Continental artists. No particular school is now 
in the ascendant. One of the great advantages of 


modern art is that the variety of style, manner and 
subject is infinite, and the individuality of the painter 
is given the freest play. The superiority of the old 
masters, he says, cons:sts in their superior grasp of 
the character of the sitter. Modern men can make 
as good a likeness, but cannot bring out the traits 
which a great master seizes upon. 

The brave old man of eighty-three concluded the 
interview by saying that he would go on painting as 
long as he could hold a brush. 





THE POSITION OF WOMEN IN RUSSIA 
BEFORE AND AFTER MARRIAGE. 

Mr. JAMES Burns contributes to the Westminster 
Review an interesting paper on this subject. He 
says :— 

AS A DAUGHTER. 

As a daughter the Russian woman is under the absolute sway 
of her parents. Her coming of age makes no alteration in her 
position. Until the day of her death, if she remain unmarried, 
the place she occupies in the family life is a place of dependence 
upon the will of her parents. The power which they can exer- 
cise over her, too, is of the most unqualified description. How- 
ever harsh her treatment may be there is for her no redress. If 
her conduct proves displeasing to her parents, they can, without 
any judicial process, have her detained in a house of correction, 
or sent for a space of time to the seclusion of a monastery. 
Even after marriage the will of the father pursues the daughter. 
If he is sick he can summon her home to nurse him; while if his 
wife dies he may claim her assistance as his housekeeper for 
three months. If her husband dies he can command her to 
return to the parental roof, and he becomes by law the guardian 
of her children. No daughter can marry without the parents’ con- 
sent, though where the daughter possesses property an appeal can be 
made to the civil authority if the consent of the parents is withheld. 

AS A WIFE, 

When a woman marries she changes the authority of parents 
for the no less‘unqualified authority ofhusband. As the Russian 
statute suggestively. puts it, ‘fone person cannot reasonably be 
expected to fully satisfy two. such unlimited powers as that of 
husband and parent!” The ‘‘ unlimited ” power of the parent 
therefore is withdrawn, and that of the husband substituted. 
She cannot leave him even to visit a neighbouring town without 
a ‘* pass” from him. He names the time she is permitted to 
stay, and at the expiry of the term she is bound to return, or get 
itrenewed, A husband may appear in a court of law as a wil- 
ness against his wife, but a wife is not permitted to appear 
against her husband. A woman’s evidence is regarded also as 
of less weight than that ofa man, ‘* When two witnesses do not 
agree,” the code runs, ‘‘the testimony of an adult outweighs 
that of a child, and the testimony of a man that of a woman.” 

AS A CITIZEN. 

According to the peasant’s proverb, ‘‘Seven women have 
only one soul,” while another declares that ‘‘ A woman has no 
soul at all, but only a vapour.” As to a woman’s intelligence, 
the sterner sex disposes of it thus: ‘‘ Her hair is long, but the 
mind is short.” There is no such law in Russia as that of 
primogeniture, At the death of the owner, the property is 
divided equally amongst the sons. If there are no male heirs, 
it is divided ecually amongst the daughters, the mother receiving 
one-seventh of the real estate and one-fourth of the persona! 
property. Women in Russia, too, are mistresses of their own 
fortune, and still retain control over it when they marry. They 
even have a voice in the selection of members of the municipal! 
council and county assembly. They cannot exercise the fran- 
chise themselves, but are represented at the polls by a male 
friend or relative. No real advancement in the position ol 
women in Russia can be expected, however, until the means of 
education are increased. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


SUBMARINE WARFARE. 

LIEUTENANT G. E. ARMSTRONG, R.N., contributes 
an article to the April Corn/i// upon the possibilities 
of submarines in war time. He deplores our belated 
programme of construction. England has nine sub- 
marines built and building, France fifty. 
Armstrong cites some cases in which the submarine 
has performed great exploits, and concludes that as 
their proper sphere is the defence of ports, they 
practically make a blockade impossible. 

A SUBMARINE’S INVULNERABILITY. 

Many devices have been invented for indicating the 
approach of a submarine, but even if detected what 
good does it do? The submarine only shows for from 
seven to fifteen seconds :— 

Perhaps only those who have had actual experience of practice 
at sea with quick-firing and machine guns can properly appre- 
ciate the significance of these figures. In the first place the 
target which such a vessel presents, when awash, is about as difti- 
cult a one as could be imagined. Secondly, only “direct hits” 
would be of any avail, and the chance of securing any of them 
in the short space of time at the disposal of the captains of guns 
would be extremely slight ; and in saying this I think even the 
most ardent gunnery man will agree with me. Of course, any 
attempt to injure a submarine when submerged would be out of 
the question, owing to the resistance given by the water to even 
the heaviest projectiles, and the consequent deflection. 

The periscope, however, is now so perfect that a 
submarine never needs to come to the surface before 
discharging a torpedo at all : 

So perfect is it, and so regular in its action is the depth-keep- 
ing apparatus of an efficient submarine, that the /yangazs, for 
example, has run a course of eight miles under water with the 
periscope constantly one foot out of water. This means that the 
unfortunate gunners on board a ship which is being attacked 
would, under these circumstances, have a painted metal rod one 
foot long and three inches wide to fire at, at the distance of 
several hundred yards ; and even if they accomplished a miracle by 
hitting it, they would hardly be better off than they were before ! 

Lieutenant ‘Armstrong mentions that only a select 
few amongst our officers have any practical acquaint- 
ance with this new type of vessel. In fact, scarcely 
one officer in a hundred has ever even seen a submarin 
The French, however, use every effort to acquaint 
their officers and men with all the aspects of submarine 
warfare, and yet, in the opinion of many of our own 
ofticers, the whole principle of naval strategy in war- 
time has undergone serious modification since the 
introduction of the submarine. 

THE LATEST SUBMARINE. 

In Page's Magazine for April Mr. Herbert C. Fyfe 
gives a short account of the /rotector, which has 
recently been launched at Bridgeport, Conn., U.S.A. 
It differs chiefly from the //o//and and other types of 
submarines in being able to run along on wheels upon 
the floor of the ocean. ‘Travelling on the bottom is 
declared to be the most simple, safe and reliable 
method known of under-water navigation. ‘There are 
two wheels fitted to the keel, one in advance of the 
other. They are three feet in diameter, with nine-inch 
face. 

The United States Navy Department is going to 
carry out a series of exhaustive trials with the Protec- 
for, and everyone in authority seems to speak well of it, 


Lieutenant 
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THE EVOLUTION OF THE PHONOGRAPH. 

How Edison makes his phonographs is told by Mr. 
W. B. Northrop in the Leisure Hour. He recalls how 
Edison first discovered the idea of the phonograph. 
While singing into the mouthpiece of a telephone one 
afternoon in 1876, he noticed that “his voice vibrated 
the receiver of the telephone in such a manner as to 
prick his finger. That gave him the idea of the 
phonograph, which arose, it might be said, from the 
pricking ofa finger.” ‘That rudimentary idea has now 
been developed into what Mr. Edison declares to be 
a phonograph as near perfection as it ever will be, 
with the exception of the possible elimination of the 
nasal twang. 

THE CYLINDERS NOT WAX. 

The phonograph cylinders are not, as is generally 
supposed, made out of wax. Were that so, says the 
inventor, he would have all the bees in the world work- 
ing for him, Wax provedunreliable. It varied in quality 
and was not procurable in the quantity desired. After 
a thousand experiments he found a species of soap most 
suitable for the purpose. ‘The soapy substance is 
mixed with certain hardening ingredients When 
melted down they are poured into moulds; then, 
when cooled, they are trimmed down on lathes and 
cut with knives composed of sapphire blades. ‘These 
sapphire knives are amongst the costliest tools to be 
found in the world. It is interesting to know that 
Edison finds, after many years’ work with both men 
and women employés, that women are more delicate 
of touch and more skilful than men in getting the 
surface of the cylinders absolutely smooth, 

THE PHONOGRAPH SINGER. 

It is interesting to know that not all kinds of sing- 
ing voices are equally suitable for reproduction in the 
phonograph. Accurate measurement of the trajectory 
of the voice is essential. Some of the best singers, 
accustomed to the inspiration of an audiefice, simply 
cannot sing before a phonograph. ‘There is, then, a 
regular phonograph voice, for which Edison will pay 
even as much as ten guineas an hour. Once he has 
secured a perfectly reproductive cylinder he places it 
in a gold vapour bath. ‘The gold being extremely 
fine enters all the indentations in the cylinder. ‘The 
gold is then copper-plated and rendered firm. The 
original cylinder is then removed, and the golden 
copper mould remains to be filled with the soap wax 
any number of times, and any number of cylinders 
turned out of it. 

Mr. Edison predicts that the phonograph will be the 
poor man’s music of the future, adding, “ We shatl be 
able to construct them so perfectly, and at such a low 
cost, that everyone can afford to purchase one.” 

OPAPP eee 

THE chief feature in the Suzday Magazine is the serial 
Life of Mr. Spurgeon, which is well written and copiously 
illustrated. It is sad, however, to learn that the famous 
preacher did not give out the hymn, after his wife pre- 
sented him with twins :— 

Not more than others I deserve, 
But God hath given me more. 
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THE DOOM OF THE LOCOMOTIVE. 


SamuEL E. MorFett contributes a most interesting 
article to the March McClure's Magazine dealing with 
the marvellous development of the trolley car system 
in America. This has been truly wonderful; and 
local passenger traffic, at any rate, will soon be quite 
monopolised by the electric car. The story of the 
rapid growth of the system is well worth careful study. 
A few facts, however, are all that we can give. 

FOUR GREAT ADVANTAGES. 

In its early development the trolley had four advantages. It 
could run separate cars at frequent intervals ; it could take on 
and let off passengers anywhere along the road ; it could take 
people near their homes and offices ; and it could pay a profit 


-at nominal fares. Per contra, it had the disadvantage of less 


than railroad speed, not because there was any difficulty in 
making an electric car that could go as fast as a locomotive, but 
because the trolley track as a rule was laid on the surfate of the 
public highway, crossed all intersecting roads at grade, and was 
a thoroughfare for vehicles, pedestrians, and domestic fauna. 

Inch by: inch the field is contested, and slowly, 
sullenly the locomotive is giving way to the insistent 
trolley. For instance :— 

In Massachusetts last year four times as many passengers were 
carried by electric cars as on the steam roads. Of course that 
was due chiefly to the dense city traffic, but still the city street- 
car systems were pretty complete seven years ago, and the 
trolley passenger business has doubled since that time, while the 
steam passenger business has actually declined. The electric 
mileage of the State has increased by from 9 to 18 per cent. 
every year since 1894. In 1901 the increase was 242°7 miles. 
In the same year the length of steam lines was reduced by 1°39 
miles. 

The constructors of the trolley lines have had the 
experience gained in year@ of steam railroading to 
fall back on, and have improved on railroad practice 
in many ways. For instance, the trair. despatcher, 
instead of sending his orders by telegraph, is in 
constant communication with the cars by telephone. 
No ringing up is needed ; a single “ Hello!” will get 
him attention. Fares are very much cheaper—about 
one-third of the usual railway rates—and for cross- 
country work the trolley easily beats the railway. 
Fifty and sixty miles an hour is by no means an 
unusual rate for a trolley car. 

CAPTURING THE GOODS TRAFFIC, 

Not only does the trolley compete with the railway 
for passenger traffic, it is also seizing on the goods 
traffic :— 

A farmer who has once learned to appreciate the convenience 
of a service that enables him to set half-a-dozen cans of milk in 
the road in front of his gate and have them whirled to town on 
a trolley freight car in less time than it would take him to haul 
them to the nearest railroad station needs no long space to make 
up his mind on the question whether electric roads should be 
allowed to act as common carriers. The electric freight service 
is as flexible as an elephant’s trunk, and as adept at picking up 
little things. It grows rich off the crumbs of business that a 
steam road would despise. 


NO RED TAPE. 
We find the trolley road looking after its patrons in 
a way which, sooner or later, is bound to attract 
business. The trolley road which comes into direct 
competition with the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
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Paul Railway gets 85 per cent. of the business, 
although the rates are the same :— 

It gets it because it looks after the convenience of its patrons. 
Its stock-yards are equipped with hot and cold water, and 
electric light from its power-houses, so that the shipper can 
always make up a warm mash for his cattle before loading them 
on the cars. Stock cars are always ready to catch a sudden 
turn in the market, and the convenience of patrons is studied in 
every way... . There is no troublesome red tape about the 
trolley freight system. The Cleveland and Eastern Railway, 
for instance, handles milk on its forty-mile line at a uniform 
rate of two cents per gallon for any distance. The farmer buys 
packages of tickets at that rate. When his milk is shipped it 
pays its fare like a passenger. A twenty-cent ticket is handed 
to the conductor for each ten-gallon can, The conductor 
punches the tickets, and passes them on to the office. The 
company returns the empty cans free. 

THE PEOPLE'S MOTOR-CAR, 

Many people scout the idea that anyone would care 
to make long journeys by trolley car except for 
curiosity :— 

They think of the hard benches and the standers perched on 
the sitters’ toes, and they are confident that an hour is the limit 
of endurance under such conditions. They might gather some 
new ideas if they could see a modern interurban electric parlour 
car, with its finish of African figured mahogany, its marquetry 
decorations, its luxurious individual spring seats, its lavatories, 
book-case, and china closet, and its smoking compartment, with 
chairs upholstered in blue plush to match the carpets and 
draperies. Travel on a line so equipped is pleasanter than on a 
steam road, for the breezes can be allowed to blow through 
without fear of smoke or cinders, and the surrounding scenery is 
infinitely more attractive. 

A NOVEL USE FOR THE TROLLEY. 

Trolley milk cars, sprinkling cars, stock cars and 
freight cars in general one would expect to see, but 
trolley funeral cars ! 

The idea of trolley funeral cars is not new ; it was applied 
about ten years ago by more than one road, running funeral cars 
to suburban cemeteries, These places were too far away to be 
conveniently reached by carriages ; the hustle of the steam rail- 
road marred the solemnity of the interments, and the trolley cars 
exactly metan urgent need. The use of funeral cars is gradually 
spreading. There is one in Cleveland which is in such constant 
demand that the company expects to build a larger one, to be 
chartered at a higher price. On the line of the Chicago Electric 
Traction Company there are four cemeteries, and the funeral cat 
of this company has been used as often as four times in one day. 

CAN THE LOCOMOTIVE HOLD ITS OWN? 

One effect of electric enterprise has been the 
radical reduction of the standard of fares. In fact, 2 
halfpenny a mile is now charged where three-halfpenc« 
was formerly. The new system is still in its infancy, 
but— 


It is creating "a system of its own, self-centred and indepen- 


dent, and that system contains such a vigorous principle of 


growth that it will not be surprising to see it swallow up its 
older rivals. Certainly the locomotive is doomed on local lines ; 
its finish is plainly visible on mountain railroads, where water 
power is cheaper than eoal.; and the question whether it can hold 
its own anywhere is the most hotly debated problem now 
agitating the transportation world, 

AAI eee 


THAT Shakespeare, who was saturated in the word and 
thought of Scripture, used a Genevan Bible is the con- 
tention of the Rev. Dr. Carter in the Letsure Hour. He 
adduces many parallels from the plays to the distinctive 
phrasing of the Genevan version. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


A PLEA FOR MORE UNIVERSITIES. 
In the Cornhill Magazine for April Mr. Sidney 
Webb argues convincingly for additional universities. 
Not more Oxfords and Cambridges, but institutions 
which make adequate provision for complete intel- 
lectual training and professional instruction, cheap and 
easily accessible to every boy or girl destined for a 
brain-working occupation. 

s A HUMILIATING COMPARISON. 
The proportion of university students is going up in Holland 
and the United States at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum; in 
Germany and Belgium, by 6 per cent. ; in Switzerland, by more 
than 7 per cent. ; whilst’ in France, Italy, Austria, and Russia 
the annual increase cannot fall behind these figures. On the 





other hand, in the United Kingdom the proportion of the popu- 
lation for whem we provide the highest training is at best 
stationary, and in some years actually declines. We may still 
believe that man for man an Englishman is superior to the 
citizen of any other country, but not even the most sanguine 
patriot can ignore the advantages of education. . . . We have 
come, at the opening of the twentieth century, to an era of 
professional expertness, in which the merely cultivated amateur 
is hopelessly beaten out of the field. 
Mr. Webb points out that the new Universities are 
not, and should never be, intended to become the 
rivals of Oxford and Cambridge. ‘They have different 
aims and different methods—they also appeal to dif- 
ferent classes. He then describes the functions of 
the new Universities, which is briefly to turn out the 
graduate fully equipped, not only as a cultivated 
citizen—as is now the case—but also as far as may be 
possible as a trained professional. 
The conditions and limitations of the new Univer- 
sities imply—first, that they will rapidly become large 
and numerously frequented institutions, and, secondly, 
that the standard of their teaching will be extremely 
high. ‘They will be practical above everything else ; 
students will go there in order to master the subjects 
which will enable them to gain a livelihood. This 
will compel an intensive study of each department of 
learning unknown to the average pass man. Imagine 
the economic professor at Oxford having to lecture on 
banking and currency daily before a class of bank 
clerks and branch managers in such a way as to retain 
their respect and convey instruction ! 

LONDON’S NEED. 
Mr. Webb pleads for a great ‘Technical High 
School, of the Charlottenburg type, to be erected on 
the four or five acres of vacant land at South Kensing- 
ton. The University of London is lamentably inade- 
quate for the needs of the great metropolis! It needs 
mgney and the stimulating impulse of a great ideal. 
It would take £50,000 a year at least to put the 
science faculty properly on its feet. ‘The engineering 
faculty is in such an infantile condition that the 
advanced mechanical student is advised to go to the 
MacGill University at Montreal or the Polytecknikum 
at Ziirich. To set the whole University on its feet 
and equip it with the necessary endowment requires 
at least five millions sterling. Each of the nine other 
new local universities proposed would require 
about £500,000. Within the next decade, says 
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Mr. Webb, we have to provide for England 
alone, for what we may call tertiary education 


and the advancement of learning, the equivalent of 
#10,000,000. About as much as we shall spend in 
the decade on three or four Admiralty works at 
Gibraltar, Simon’s Bay, and other places which the 
taxpayer could not even find on a map of the world ! 

The proposed Universities are as follows :— 

In London and its thirty miles radius ; at Manchester, Liver- 
pool, Birmingham and Durham (with Newcastle-on-Tyne) ; for 
Yorkshire, for the East Midlands (with Nottingham), for East 
Anglia, for the South-Western Counties (with Bristol, Exeter, 
and, it may be hoped, Plymouth), and for the South (with 
Reading and Southampton). 

sis 
THE RISE OF THE MOTOR-CAR. 

Mr. Henry NorRMAN continues his campaign in 
favour of the motor-car. To the World’s Work for 
April he contributes an excellent paper entitled “Can 
I Afford a Motor-Car?” Apparently you can—if you 
are fairly well-to-do. You can buy a car for 4350, 
which will cost you £216 to keep, less savings. 
The wages of the driver make up nearly half this 








amount :— 

Cost of car (loss per annum on sale of car after two 
years’ use) te da -— Looe 
Tyres (average of two years) waa 20 0 O 
Petrol (4,000 miles at 20 miles per Is. gal, ) ‘ 19 0 Oo 

Oils, etc. (including grease, chalk, kerosene , car: 
bide, and charging accumulators) 15 0 Oo 
Repairs asd 10 0 O 
Licence 2° 2-6 
Wages of driver 104 O O 
Leather suit, etc., for driver 4h 'O 
Licence for driver 015 0 
216 0 O 
Less saving in cab and railway fares 40 0 90 
NET YEARLY COST fan 600 


If you are not well-to-do you can buy an excellent 
two-place car for from £175 to £200, and, as you 
need no driver, your expenses are less than half :— 

CAR FoR Two, WITHOUT DRIVER. 
Cost of car (loss on sale after three sn use, ” 








annum) £33.00 
Tyres (three years’ average ) 7 15 0 0 
Petrol (4,009 miles at 20 miles per Is. gallon) Ms 10 0 O 
Oils, etc. _ axe én one ans 10 0 O 
Repairs ao eee ace oe oe occ 5 9 Oo 
Licence ia ni ‘ies én tas eco 232 ¢@ 
: ' ’ 75 2 0 

Less saving in cab and railway fares an 15 2 0 
NET YEARLY COST = £60 0 0 


Of course the savings of a professional man, a 
doctor, for instance, are much greater. 





THE chief feature of the Woman at Home is the loose 
supplement photograph of “Our Future King,” Prince 
Edward. This fashion of presenting their readers wita a 
picture well worth framing is becoming more and more 
common amongst magazines. Louis Wain and Madame 
Ronner very charmingly illustrate an article by Mrs. E, 
T. Cook, entitled “ In the World of Cats.” 
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A FAMOUS CHURCH OF VALETTA. 
ProressoR W. KNIGHT contributes to the Fort- 
nightly Review a paper on Malta, which, as far as 
its politics go, is unsympathetic, but which contains 
some interesting historical facts, and the following 
description of the famous Church of St. John at 
Valetta :— 


The famous Church of St. John claims the first attention of 
almost every visitor to Valetta. Its history is remarkable, and the 
splendour of its decorations more so, while its treasures are quite 
unique. Its foundation stone was laid in the year 1573, and 
successive grand masters have tried each to rival his predecessor in 
enriching it. It must be admitted that the exterior is not so striking 
as the interior ig, partly because it was built not only for worship 
but also for defence ; as was said of the English Cathedral of 
Durham, “‘ half Church of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot.” 
Over the facade is the Maltese cross, with its eight points, 
flunked by the Campanile. These bell-towers ring forth their 
chimes in Valetta only too frequently for our British taste. 
‘The interior of the church is certainly magnificent, although 
its scale is a small one. Sir Walter Scott said that it was 
the fiaest interior he had ever seen. There are four hundred 
sepulchral slabs in marble of every hue, erected in their last 
yesting-place in memory of the great succession of knightly 
fisures, with their coats-of-arms and emblazonments of every 
kind. Magnificent silver-gilt candelabra once were there, ti!] 
the French stole them ; one of which had 130 lights, and 
another 97. The roof is very remarkable; where, on the 
stone, not on wood, there are paintings in oil. It may give 
some idea of the amount of treasure within this church, when it is 
stated that the catalogue of them extends to three folio volumes. 
There is a choir, an apse, a nave, and two aisles, which last are 
divided into chapeis, each assigned to the various languages of 
the Order. 

The most famous relic which used to be in the church was the 
alleged right hand of St. John the Baptist, said to have been 
brought from Antioch to Constantinople by the Emperor 
Justinian, who built a church to receive it. From Constantinople 
it passed to Rhodes, and thence to Malta. It was encased in a 
gauntlet of gold, and had a magnificent diamond ring attached 
to it. When Napoleon Buonaparte was in Valetta, he stole the 
“ring” and put it on his own finger, allowing one of his 
attendants to carry the “arm” to Russia, and present it to the 
Emperor Paul I. Jt is now kept, with jealous care, in the 
Winter Palace at St. Petersburg, where it is almost as difficult 
to be seen as the famous Orloff Diamond, the second if not 
the first in value in the world. 

Those who are interested in relics may care to know that, in 
the Anglo-Bavarian chapel of this Church of St. John, there is 
a thorn alleged to have been taken from the sacred ‘* crown of 
thorns ”—an allegation which a late distinguished cardinal of 
the Roman Church in England assured the present writer that 
he thought quite probable—a reputed fragment of the sacred 
erale, no doubt quite as authentic as that in Rome, one of the 
stones by which St. Stephen was stoned, the right foot of 
Lazarus, while the crucifix above the altar is said to have been 
made from the basin used at the washing of the Apostles’ feet. 
No intelligent person can trust these legends. There are as 
many alleged fragments of the sacred cross existing in Catholic 
lands as would make one hundred crosses of the size of the 
original one. 

The tapestry in this church is specially fine, finer than that at 
Windsor. There are twenty-nine pieces of great size, and it is 
interesting to learn that when, by ages of neglect, the fabric had 
been nearly destroyed, it was restored by the local government 
at the cost of £3,000. The armoury in Valetta will repay 
attention. In it, in addition to old pre-historic weapons, etc., 
are (I) the original Papal Bull founding the Order of St. John ; 
(2) the charter granting Malta to the knights by Charles V.; 
and (3) the silver trumpet which they used in their retreat from 
Rhodes, ~ 


tattooed many officers and men. 
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PICTURES ON THE SKIN. 


THE English Illustrated Magazine for April contains 
a curious article by Pat Brooklyn upon the work of 
the tattoo artist. ‘l'attooing, he says, was one of the 
earliest forms of recording events, and instances a 
mummy found near ‘Thebes whose family history was 
tattooed on him. ‘The custom is mentioned in the 
Bible. We are told also that at the present day 
tattooing is steadily gaining in favour with all classes 
of the community, a fact much to be deplored. Why 
people should like to have the image of a snake—it 
generally seems to be snakes—fixed indelibly into 
their skin is a mystery ; but perhaps if tattooing once 
gets fashionable we may expect to see Society women 
covered with snakes and other reptiles ! 

Mr. Riley is the finest tattoo artist of the day. He 
uses an electric needle and can tattoo a photograph 
on a man’s arm. The Japanese, as a nation, take 
the first place as tattoo artists, but theirs is all hand 
work, ‘The article is illustrated with photos of various 
people who have been operated on by Mr. Riley, 
Princess Chimay has a snake and a butterfly on her 
arm. She is also tattooed on cheeks and lips. 
Tattooing is now utilised as a means by which a 
natural-looking and absolutely permanent complexion 
can be obtained by those to whom Nature has been 
unkind in this respect. A lizard and a fly adorned (?) 
the late Prince Christian Victor. ‘The largest piece of 
tattooing done by Mr. Riley is a snake fifteen feet 
long winding round the body of one of Sandow’s 
pupils, It begins at the knee and winds round the 
neck. A hawk with outspread wings is depicted as 
attacking the snake’s head. ‘The next photo is of a 
well-known German society lady—in a mask—whos« 
arms are completely covered with designs of snakes 
and other reptiles. A gentleman of the music-hal! 
profession has his arms similarly done, but has rather 
more snakes. Another man has a dragon in black, 
blue, red, green, yellow, purple and brown planted in 
the centre of his back. He, at any rate, is fortunate in 
being unable to see it. A remarkable example of 
Japanese tattooing is given. ‘The gentleman in 
question is covered from neck to feet with Japanese 
designs. 

Mr. Riley went to South Africa as a sergeant, and 
His art enabled him 
to hide ugly shot wounds in complicated designs. 
Lord Roberts, by the way, strongly advocates the 
tattooing of every man in the Army with his name 
and regimental number, as a means of identification. 

Mr. Brooklyn says that it is strange how the tat- 
tooing craze develops when once a design has been 
tattooed on anyone. That person has a strange desire 
for further additions to his skin picture gallery. 
Moral : don’t begin ! 
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Mr. PAUL FOUNTAIN, in Longman’s, describes the 
blow-pipe weapon, a magnified kind of the school-boy’s 
pluffer and dart, which is found only among the Guianan 
Indians, the Javanese and the Japanese. 
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# LEADING ARTICLES 


HOW TO BRING UP CHILDREN. 
By tHe HiGH PRIEST OF POSITIVISM. 

Tue Positivist Review for April publishes the address 
delivered by the late Pierre Laffitte in 1887, on the 
occasion when he conferred the Sacrament of Pre- 
sentation on Olive, daughter of Frederic and Ethel 


Harrison. 

After explaining the Positivist view of life, M. 
Laffitte gave the following exposition of the way in 
which children should be brought up according to the 
doctrine of Auguste Comte. He said :— 


A PRAYER FOR A POSITIVIST CHILD, 


The Mother must take care of the child’s physique. The 
child’s mental education is important, and depends on the 
Mother. And first of all comes the education in what is happily 
called the Mother Tongue. 

Then obedience is of such cardinal importance ; the child 
must obey strictly.. Of course there will be tears ; but you must 
let the child cry ; it is one of the consequences of Maternity, and 
the mother must accept it. If she gives way, the child of course 
sees his advantage, and crying becomes the rule. Man is an 
insubordinate animal by nature, and it is hard for him to learn 
obedience, But he must. It would be well for the child to see 
this, and to tell its mother morning and evening in some little 
form of prayer that it wishes to “thank Mother for the life she 
has given me and supports in me,” and to “ promise to be more 
obedient. ” 

THE THREE FETICHES OF THE HOME. 

Then the child, who naturally is a fetichist, may have his 
attention specially concentrated on the three fetiches of the home 
on which his attention is naturally most prone to fall, the Table, 
the Bed, the House. 

As for the Table, it is the meeting place of the family, where 
all take new force and freshness for the work and play of life. 
At the Table the child has physical education in the matter of 
sitting straight, and using spoon, etc., etc., properly ; but he has 
also moral education of high value in the fact that he is expected 
to see things which he wants and not to touch them. This is 
most valuable, because Man is naturally a plundering animal, 
and it is a good deal for a child or a savage to overcome his 
plundering proclivities. 

Eventually. the child respects the Table, and is allowed the 
honour of helping to lay it, etc. It is an honour to serve the 
family, and the child feels it to be such. Much the same may 
be said about the Bed, which ought, so soon as strength permits, 
to be made by the person who lies in it. Service in material 
things, be it ever so small, is positive ; and it is the only kind of 
service of whose utility we can be absolutely certain. The House 
is, of course, honoured as the seat and shelter of the Family, 


DOLLS AND DUTY. 


The Mother should teach the child to Read. In the second 
half of this infancy—namely, from seven to fourteen years old, 
the notion of Duty may be well developed. How important are 
the early years for this! De Maistre tells us justly that the child 
‘* who voluntarily foregoes a sugar-plum in childhood will give 
up in manhood taking any advantage of a beautiful woman.” 
‘* Man,” he says, ‘‘ cannot obey without bettering himself.” In 
the case of girls the doll is a great resource, is indeed in herself 
quite a household education ; she has to be nursed, dressed, and 
undressed ; even her clothes have to be made or mended. Then 
voyages of discovery are fine things, and children explore their 
native village with the best profit. And always, the whole way 
along, the child should do as many things as possible for himself, 

THE TWO GREAT BEINGS, 

As for intellectual education, it ought to be concrete in the 
main. There are two great Beings, Humanity and the Earth, 
and there is Industry, which is the action of Humanity upon the 
Earth. Well, Knowledge ought to be got and grouped in 
relation to these two great Beings and their Industrial Relation. 
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Consequently, travellers’ tales of the different parts of the Ea 
should be told, and the shape of the Earth and some of its chie 
astronomical relations may be taught. A good deal of fairly 
exact knowledge may be given about the stars ; only this means 
getting up at all manner of hours, a practice not bad by way of 
achange. Then may be told the story of the different 1 

and their chief men, whereby is presented the concrete history of 
Humanity. 








FIRST LESSONS, 
Abstract Education should not go far, but the child should 
learn to count, not too high at first, and always keeping his 


thoughts well in harmony with facts by dealing with real con- 
crete things, like people round a table, for example. The child 


may learn to measure a square table or a round table even ; he 
may even, by the help of water, find the volume of several solicls. 
Then he may have some elementary biological preparation in the 
Kitchen, where he can see herbs, animal tissues, etc., etc. 

THE POSITIVIST CHRISTENING, 

M. Laffitte then, turning from the General to the 
Particular, said :— - 

As this child was born close on the great anniversary of 
Cromwell’s death and victories, she is to be called Olive, what- 
ever other name she may choose to add later on. Her nam 
while recalling the great Englishman, recalls us to cur duty to 
the great country of England; yes! and the country needs 
women patriots as well as men. Moreover, I call to, mind the 
celebrated tree, the Olive, fruitful, and emblem of fruitfulness ; 
emblem also of peace, great function of Woman. 

To the Parents: Do you promise to bring up this Child to live 
by and for the Family, the Country, and Humanity, so far as in 
you lies? 

Auns.: We do. 

And will you try to present her to the World, so far as you 
may, sound in Body, Mind, Heart, and Will? 

Ans. : We will. 

To the Sponsors: And will you stand by and help these 
parents in what they have now undertaken to do? 

Ans. : We will. 

Thus I, Pierre Laffitte, Priest of Humanity, have, in the name 
of Humanity, conferred the Sacrament of Presentation on Olive, 
daughter of Frederic and Ethel Harrison. 

——+—- 
Beaconsfield With Crown and Harp! 

IN the Letsuve Hour the Rev. E. A. Godson presents 
us with certain village types in sketch and photograph. 
He describes the village poet, who had written a poer on 
Lord Beaconsfield, and received an answer from Her 
Majesty. The first and last verses of the poem are as 
follows :— 

Beaconsfield still speaks in the Beautiful land 

Where God’s angels conveyed him away ; 
With a crown on his brow and a harp in his hand, 
He is speaking God’s praises alway. 

For there, with a smile and a bloom on his cheek, 

Your noble Beaconsfield doth evermore speak. 

What he may tell you in the Beautiful land 

Where God’s angels conveyed him away, 
In a language that’s eloquent, noble, and grand, 
It isn’t for mortals to say : 

But one day, with a smile and the bloom on his cheek, 

May you see your noble Beaconsfield, and hear himself 

speak. 

The man in the street accustomed to slang may recog- 
nise one touch of verisimilitude—in reference to the 
“bloom on his cheek.” This goes very nearly one better 
than poor Turnerelli with his wreath. It reads with a 
spice of something bitterer than comedy when placed 
side by side with the records of the outrage and murder 
in Macedonia which are the direct outcome of the policy 
of this same Beaconsfield. 
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THE URGENT NEED OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
Some Succestions sy Mr. H. G. WELLs. 

Mr. WELLS, in his latest paper on “ Mankind in 
the Making,” in the April Fortnightly, pleads for a 
reform in the teaching of children, more especially in 
teaching them English. 

WANTED—A COURSE IN ENGLI5H. 

Mr. Wells says :— 

The real practical needs in the matter are a properly worked- 
out method, a proper set of school books, and then a progressive 
alteration of examinations in English, to render that method and 
that set of school books imperative. To satisfy those real 
practical needs, what is wanted is in the first place an organiser, 
a reasonable sum of money, say ten thousand pounds for ten 
years, and access for experimental purposes to a variety of schools. 
This organiser would set himself to secure the whole time and 


energy and interest of a dozen or so of good men; they would: 


include several expert teachers, a clear-headed pedagogic expert 
or so, a keen psychologist perhaps with a penetrating mind— 
for example, one might try and kidnap Professor William 
James in his next Sabbatical year—one or two industrious 
young students, a literary critic perhaps, a philologist, a 
grammarian, Mr. W. E. Henley, and set them all, according 
to their several gifts and faculties, towards this end, At the 
end of the first year this organiser would print and publish for 
the derision of the world in general and the bitter attacks of the 
men he had omitted from the enterprise in particular, for review 
in the newspapers and for trial in enterprising schools, a 
**course”’ in the English language and composition. His team 
of collaborators, revised perhaps, probably weeded by a quarrel 
or so and supplemented by the ablest of the hostile critics, 
would then, working with all their time and energy, revise the 
course for the second year. And you would repeat the process 
for ten years. In the end at the cost of £100,000—really a 
quite trivial sum for the object in view—there would exist the 
scheme, the method, the primers, and text-books, the School 
Dictionary, the examination syllabus, and all that is now needed 
for the proper teaching of English. 
THE CRYING NEED OF SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 

Mr. Wells would leave the study of geology, 
zoology, etc., to the school library and the initiative 
of each child :— 

Every child has its specific range of interest and its specific 
way of regarding things. Each will be bored, or at least not 
greatly interested, by what attracts the others, Let the children 
have an easily accessible library—that is the crying need of nine 
hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand schools to-day, a need 
every school-seeking parent may do something to remedy—and 
in that library let there be one or two good densely illustrated 
histories, illustrated travels, bound volumes of such a publication 
as Newnes’ Wide World Magazine (I name these publications 
haphazard—there are probably others as good or better), 
Hutchinson and Co.’s ** Living Animals of the World,” the Rev. 
H. N. Hutchinson’s ‘Extinct Monsters,” the Badminton 
volumes on big game shooting, mountaineering, and yachting, 
Kerner’s ‘‘ Botany,” collections of ‘*The Hundred Best 
Pictures” sort, collections of views. of towns and of scenery in 
different parts of the world, and the like. Then let the school- 
master set aside five hours a week as the minimum for reading, 
and let the pupils read during that time just whatever they like, 
provided only that they keep silence and read. The teacher 
should stimulate systematic reading occasionally by setting a 
group of five or six pupils to ‘‘get up” some particular subject 
—a report on ‘animals that might still be {domesticated,” for 
example—and by showing them conversafionally how to read 
with a slip of paper at hand, gathering facts, 

A PLEA FOR FREEDOM. 

Now all this schooling need not take more than twenty hours 
a week for its backbone or hard-work portion—its English, 
mathematics, science, and exact drawing, and twelve hours a 
week for its easier, more individual employments of sketching, 
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painting, and reading, and this leaves a large margin of time for 
military drill and for physical exercises. If we are to get the 
best result from the child’s individuality we must leave a large 
portion of that margin at the child’s own disposal ; it must be 
free to go for walks, to ‘‘ muck about,” as schoolboys say, to 
play games, and (within limits) to consort with companions of 
its own choosing—to follow its interests, in short. It is in this 
direction that British middle-class education fails’ most signally 
at the present time. The English schoolboy and schoolgirl are 
positively hunted through their days. They do not play—using 
the word to indicate a spontaneous employment into which 
imagination enters—at all. They have games, but they are so 
regulated that the imagination is eliminated ; they have exercises 
of various stereotyped sorts. 
—_—>—— 


A REAL HOLIDAY SCHOOL IN LONDON. 

‘THERE is a charming account of the first vacation 
school in England by one of the staff in Good Words 
for April. It 1s an American idea which last year 
was admirably carried out in this instance by Mrs. 
Humphry Ward at the Passmore Edwards settlement 
in Tavistock Place :— 

About three hundred came in in the morning, and the same 
number of different children in the evening, so that six hundred 
children were happily employed during vacation month. The 
staff consisted of some fifteen teachers, under a director, a trained 
nurse, and the accompanists, Children are the same all the 
world over, and so a great sand-heap was made in the court-yard, 
and here twenty to thirty children at a time would dig for all 
they were worth. There were other children in the gymnasium, 
trying who could pull and jump the best; and overhead a 
dancing-class was always in full swing. Several classes were 
held under the trees. There was the story-telling group. 

Children fond of nature-study found their way to the Botany 
and Natural History part of the garden, and a selection of very 
good cliildren was taken to Kew. Delightful little plays were 
aeted before the school and staff, 

Painting, drawing, making dolls’ clothes, modelling 
in clay, and cardboard-cutting were also favourite 
pursuits :— 

Down in the kitchen fascinating cooking lessons were given to 
the girls, and even the boys came in for their share. . 

Another feature of the cooking department was the giving of 
a dinner-party. 

Upstairs, children were busy modelling in clay, painting and 
drawing ; some were singing of the cooking varieties in the 
kitchen, for they could be heard in capital part-singing. 

Some of the bigger clothing made in the sewing class was sent 
away as gifts to ‘other poor children,” by common consent of 
the little workers. i 

Two Bible classes were held on Fridays, and the children who 
stayed (and it was quite a voluntary attendance) entered either 
the Church of England or Nonconformist room. 


Why cannot such an admirable example be followed 
everywhere throughout the Empire next summer 
holidays ? 





THE Zemple Magazine for April contains three 
copiously illustrated articles of general interest. The 
first, “The Delight of Trying to be Somebody Else,” will 
interest all those who go to fancy dress balls. The 
second, entitled “ The Wreckmaster’s Work,” describes 
and illustrates, with the aid ot some gruesome photographs, 
the way in which railway accidents are handled in the 
United States. The third tells all about Furs and how 
they are prepared for the market. In the fiction of the 
Magazine there is a horrible story of a man who created 
living monsters who were so detestable a brood of human 
wolves that he had to destroy them ex d/oc by blowing up 
his laboratory. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


AN EXCELLENT FRENCH EXAMPLE. 

Ir is strange indeed that the British Empire should 
lag so far behind when Germany and France can 
afford to take the lead in such matters as the care and 
cure of indigent consumptives. 

In some ways the. most interesting article in the 
Revue de Faris is that which describes the great 
sanatorium at which the poor of Lyons suffering from 
tuberculosis are nursed back into health and strength. 
The Review or Reviews has already published some 
account of the Hauteville Sanatorium, which was the 
first institution of the kind opened in France for the 
benefit of the very poor; but here is described in 
much more detail all that precedes the arrival of a 
patient at Hauteville. 

OPEN-AIR HOME FOR 

Every month a day is set apart in the out-patients’ 
department of the Lyons Hospital for the examination 
of those who desire to be treated for consumption. 
The number of beds in the sanatorium is 119, and 
the open-air treatment is supposed to last four 
months : accordingly only thirty new patients can be 
taken in each month, and the thirty have to be chosen 
out of some hundred applicants. It is difficult to 
make the poor of Lyons realise that the treatment is 
only of use to those who are wof, as it were, too far 
gone in the disease, and it is pitiable to see men, 
women, and children in the last stages of consumption 
presenting tl.emselves at the hospital doors in the firm 
belief that the worse they look the more certain they 
will be of help and succour ! 

GERMAN PROVIDENCE. 

The writer, a great authority on the subject, declares 
that in France alone half a million persons are at the 
present moment suffering from tuberculosis. In 
Germany the problem has been tackled in a sensible 
manner. Some time ago the great German life 
insurance companies discovered that the ravages of 
consumption were such that it made a very serious 
difference to their profits, and accordingly they made 
up their minds to establish, or at any rate to assist 
the State to establish, sanatoriums all over the Empire. 
Although this preventive work was only started a few 
years ago, the German insurance companies have 
every reason to be pleased with their intelligent fore- 
sight, and this has been specially the case with the 
workmen’s mutual benefit societies. 

The Lyonese sanatorium was only opened six years 
ago, and though at first a purely charitable institution, 
the whole of the sum required being raised in a very 
few months, much was due to the active help of yet 
another most admirable French society, also due to 
private dnterprise, and which has for object that of 
providing the workers of Lyons with economical 
lodgings, and with good cheap food. 

SUCCESS AT HAUTEVILLE. 

This society, which has now been in existence for 
seventeen years—its capital is £200,o0o—is in no 
sense a charity, for it has always paid a reasonable 
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interest on the money invested. The committee 
which manages the society had every reason to know 
how terrible were the ravages brought about by 
consumption; accordingly, they offered those who 
were trying to deal with the problem in a sensible 
manner all the help in their power. 

There are now at the Hauteville Sanatorium two 
doctors, fifteen nuns, and half a dozen cooks, the 
latter being regarded as among the most important 
members of the staff, for in open-air treatment the 
food question is of vital importance, the household 
bills of the Hauteville Sanatorium coming to the very 
considerable sum of £2,500 each year. 

In the summer the patients are expected to rise at 
a quarter to seven, at half-past seven they have a 
good breakfast, then follows a short walk and a long 
rest in the open air; at ten o'clock lunch is served, 
then comes another long rest; at mid-day dinner, at 
half-past four tea, at seven o'clock supper. At nine 
o'clock every one goes to bed, and at half-past nine 
the lights are put out. ‘The menus of each meal are 
carefully considered, specimen menus given in the 
article being of a nature that would make Lucullus 
envious. ‘Those interested in the question of open- 
air treatment in this country might find it well worth 
their while to pay a flying visit to Hauteville. 

—_—eoseooweens  aowOoOhOOeOOaeaeaeenw 
Is Life Interesting ? 

THIS question can only be answered in the affirmative 
by those people who not only seek, but who secure, 
interest in their Irves. When one reflects upon the 
myriads of interesting people who are scattered over the 
world’s surface, and who abound here, there, and every- 
where, and upon the difficulty of becoming acquainted 
with them, or they with each other, it would seem that 
after all the present-day civilisation is a chaos, and not, 
as it should be, a cosmos. In ordinary society an occa- 
sional glimpse of interesting men and women is some- 
times secured ; but to find oneself, as it were, in their 
midst, and to know that they are willing, and even eager, 
to make themselves personally acquainted with you, isa 
rare experience. Yet this is the privilege of the members 
of the Correspondence Club. Hundreds of ladies and 
gentlemen, whose one common bond is to interest and be 
interested in their fellows, are able to at once become 
known to each other by means of anonymous correspond- 
ence, which can at any moment cease, or be continued 
on the lines of ordinary acquaintanceship, which may, or 
may not, lead to life-long friendship. The Conductor, 
Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, W.C., on application 
will send a copy of the March Round-About to all those 
who seek interest in their lives. 

~~ e 

THE Lev‘sure Hour for April is a very good number. 
Several articles have been separately noticed. There is 
a sketch by David Williamson of the Rev. Nehemiah 
Curnock, editor of the \lethodist Recorder, who, according 
to his own account, seems to have stumbled into jour- 
nalism rather than walked into it. He has, however, 
fallen on his feet. The Rev. William Mottram continues 
the true story of Seth Bede and Dinah Morris, and offers 
evidence to show that the original Dinah Morris. was 
even more of an ideal character than the she-preacher of 


“ Adam Eede.’ 
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“seem now to conceive of any me / 
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IF I DIE SHALL I LIVE AGAIN? 
No, anD I Don’r Want to. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


Mr. Myers’ book on Human Personality has, as 
might be expected, provoked the wrath—finding 
expression in ridicule or contempt—of those whose 
complacent presumption as to the next world have 
been so rudely disturbed. In the Mincteenth Century 
there are two articles devoted to Mr. Myers’ great 
work. That by Mr. Frederic Harrison is much more 
interesting than that by Mr. Mallock. Mr. Mallock, 
as his wont is, laboriously plods through a criticism of 
the gospel of Mr. Myers’, which, he declares, resembles 
the scheme .of Buddhism far more than that of 
Christianity, He further argues that Mr. Myers’ 
belief in the unity and continuity of all subliminal 
selves is destructive to his thesis that each 
separate personality is a spirit or first-cause in 
itself and as such is eternal. It is a_ relief 
to turn from the somewhat ponderous _philoso- 
phising of Mr. Mallock to the brief but brilliant 
deseription by Mr. Frederic Harrison of his dream of 
the future life. It is a very curious effort by the 
ieading exponent of Positivism in England to express 
m more or less scientific phraseology his conception 
f the soul when it attains to Nirvana and is merged 
in the Universal Soul. Mr. Harrison regards the 
desire for the continued existence of our personality 
after the laying aside of our body as a vain, brutish, 
and disreputable emotion. But it is better to quote 
Mr. Harrison’s own words; he describes how he 
dreamed, and, having shuffled off his body, he passed 
into the Infinite, where, in his dream, he seemed 
to revel in the tornadoes of astral volcanoes, and 
to find rest in icy regions where the very ether had 
frozen into a liquid :— 


fe) 


One seemed? who seemed ? who felt ? who saw ? who passed ? 
What, or who, was I? Individuality, personality, subjectivity, 
had slipped off as easily as the dried husk they were now laying 
out for burial. How childish, how brutish, how selfish did it 
There was an end of ME, 
with its outlook of blind kitten or wriggling earth-worm. 


“Should it be rather We—was I now a Gas, a Force, an Emana- 


tion? Should it be rather Zey ?—was I an indefinite unit of 
a limitless Power extended in Space, and contemporaneous with 
all Time? The pettiness, the feebleness, the squalor of the sense 
of being ME was too evident. A more glorious We took the 
place of ME: and WE in turn became THEY ; and THEY in 
a flash became ALL. 

What a miserable insect should I have been in this immea- 
surable Universe if, by a miracle hardly conceivable of Omnipo- 
tence, the individual ME had survived! Personality was all 
very well in the muddy speck men call Earth: dust to dust, 
ashes to ashes, But in the blaze of an Infinite Universe, scintil- 
lating in its every atom with unquenchable light, throbbing not 
with momentary sensations, but with zdeas, ideas intercommu- 
nicable from one point in the boundless All to every other 
point, without need of language, and without effort, act, or 
delay—to drag up into this Immensity the soiled rags 
of “human personality”—’twould be better to be the para- 
site of the anopheles gnat, spreading death and disease in its 
passion for blood. When the entire Universe is continuously and 
eternally apparent as a whole; when all its infinite and intermin- 
able ¢deas are simultaneously cognisable throughout its limitless 
field; when Motion is extinct, by reason that everything is 
everywhere, and Sound is swallowed up in one endless circum- 
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ambient’ Harmony, then, assuredly, there is no place left for 
Sight, Hearing, Speech, or Thought. The wretched makeshifts 
of human sensation are as meaning!ess and sterile as the eyes of 
amole, In this new world the craving for Personality is seen to 
be a sordid lust of the flesh. 

The transition from the dusty, cribbed, and fetid prison of the 
Body to the radiant immensity of the Universe, wherein all the 
uses of bodily sense, and all the notions of terrestrial mind are 
meaningless and void, was a change so sudden and tremendous 
that it could not become familiar at first. Remnants of ideas 
and instincts belonging to the old world of sense still lingered in 
the new world of transcendence. On earth one had played with 
conundrums of a geometry of four dimensions. The new world 
presented dimensions at once infinite in number, at once infinite 
and infinitesimal in quantity ; rather it had no dimensions at ail ; 
for everything was everything else ; and also was nothing. And 
so, too, in the world numeration was infinite—all numbers were 
at once infinity and zero. Two f/us two now added up x millions 
raised to the th power, and instantaneously flashed back into 
minus 0. Had shame been possible in the world of the 
Absolute, it would have been fit to mark this absurd attempt 
to count—this survival of gross materialism from the world of 
Relation and Matter, 

The dregs of consciousness, of some flickering sensation of an 
individual 4/2, would now and then break out, like a forgotten 
weed in a well-tended garden. I tried to think of myself as 
Me... . Such petty egoisms belong only to a world of 
limitations, of parts, of relations, of organisms, They drop 
off like dead leaves in winter in a world of infinites, of abso- 
jutes, a world which knows neither structures, nor parts, nor 
limits, nor substances, nor organs, 

Once, whilst the sound of human voices had hardly faded from 
my memory, I essayed to communicate some vague idea to the 
world around me. The stupidity of such a wish, its wild 
absurdity and gross animalism, was beamed forth in the myriad 
flashes of a circumambient Lightning. Millions after millions of 
electric welkins pulsated across the Heaven, amidst the joyous 
peal of infinite Thunder claps. They had recognised my wish 
before it had been expressed: nay, before it had been formed. 
They were ME; I was THEY; Wewere IT. The All now 
absorbed the Many ; it had engulfed all individual entities, so 
that personality had ceased to have existence or meaning. 

This, no doubt, is a very clever and vastly amusing 
delirium of metaphysics. It is the sort of thing we 
might expect from the riotous votary of an Absolute 
Idealism like Hegel’s, but never from a chief priest of 
Positivism, with its horror of metaphysics and all 
transcendental speculations. Verily Mr. Harrison's 
imagination has taken its revenge on his theories. 
Two other observations suggest themselves—first, 
Humanity, an entity which Mr. Harrison holds in 
such reverence, is certainly not sufficiently developed 
to regard this prospect of being We, They, and It 
with anything but shuddering horror. Secondly, even 
if we grant Mr. Harrison’s dream may represent 

the ultimate stage in which the soul attains Nirvana, 
what rational ground is there for believing that we 
shall attain to Mr. Harrison’s dream when in a 
moment death or accident cuts short our mortal 
career? The evidence, a mere fragment of which is 
adduced by Mr. Myers, but which is accessible to 
anyone who will take the pains to investigate the 
subject, points to a directly opposite conclusion. 
In this respect the Buddhist is probably a much 
safer guide than Mr. Harrison, and the accumu- 
lated evidence of psychological researchers and 
spiritualists is a much safer ground to go upon than 
either. 
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LEADING ARTICLES 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH OF JESUS. 

Mr. ALEx Brown contributes to the London 
Quarterly Review an essay intended to defend against 
recent critics the orthodox theory of the birth 
of Jesus without the intervention of Joseph. He 
uses one “argument” which, I frankly confess, for 
the first trme created in my mind a prejudice against 
a belief which seemed to me to be in accord with the 
truth of things, and in harmony with the universal 
belief of the human race. ‘The passage to which | 
refer is that in which he suggests that the sublime 
emotion of consummated conjugal love is something, 
if not common and unclean, at least too sensuous to 
be sacred. He says :— 

It may very well be the case that on the maternal side there 
should be no flush of sensuous feeling lowering the sacred 
moments in which she comes into the power of God, From 
both a reasonable and a spiritual point of view it seems not 
unlikely that only ideal relations can form a suitable matrix for 
a new ideal humanity, 

As if there could be any more “ideal relations” 
conceivable by the human mind than the sacred 
moments in which creative love finds its supreme 
manifestation and incarnation. Mr. Alex Brown is 
less revolting when he speculates about what he calls— 
the three complementary grades of divine humanity, all of them 
essential in their order in the developing experience of the 
Christ. First, the creative quickening of the human Jesus ; 
secondly, the spiritual quickening of the outward form for the 
accomplishment of His Messianic functions ; and thirdly, the trans- 
formation of the human form into that state of incorruptibility 
which prepares it to be an organ for the manifestation of the 
essential Deity. Christ was thrice born; and accordingly the 
Christian requires to be thrice born, after the similitude of his 
Master. ‘These three births of Christ’s have been singly empha- 
sised, but none of them can be substituted for the other, The 
first secures an organic connection of the divine and human in 
the nature of Christ ; the second secures the domination of the 
supernatural over the fleshly in His experience, shadowed in us 
by our ethical sonship ; the third is the impartation of divine 
qualities to the outermost human form—His resurrection glory. 
A really effective Saviour, a permanent mediation of the divine 
within the human, is scarcely conceivable on any other terms. 

Baers ae 


A True Tiger Tale. 

Mr. JOSIAH FLYNT, in an article in the March North 
American Reveiw on “ Police Methods in London,” tells 
incidentally the following remarkable story of how the 
late Commissioner of Police, Sir Edward Bradford, lost 
his arm and saved his life :— 

Sixty odd years ago there was born to a clergyman in England 
a son, who in course of time elected to try his fortune in India. 
Some years after the birth of the son there was born to a tigress 
in the wilds of India a youngster which waxed strong and big. 
xEvents so shaped themselves that when the clergyman’s son had 
grown to man’s estate, and the tiger had been taught to manage 
for himself, the two had a meeting. . . . The tiger discovered the 
Englishman, and springing upon him, felled him to the ground, 
Remembering a story, heard years before, that so long as a 
man will keep quiet and does not move, there are chances that 
an attacking tiger will refrain from further attack, he lay per- 
fectly still. The tiger, however, began to gnaw at the man’s 
left arm. The pain was intense, and there was nothing to 
prove that his legs would not be nibbled off next, but the 
Englishman continued to lie still—and hope. Pretty soon he 
heard the voices of a rescuing party. The tiger heard them 
also, The rescuing party arrived, and the tiger was slain. The 
Englishman got back to civilisation s7zzs his left arm. 


IN THE REVIEWS. 385 
CAN MAN CREATE LIFE? 

Louise J. SrronG contributes to a recent number 
of the Cosmopolitan a grim story of a professor who 
succeeds in finding the life-germ. ‘The results are so 
unspeakably awful that a perusal of the story might 
irom 


er 


well deter any seeker aiter the same discovery 
further attempts. 

When first he discovered that his invention lived 
and moved the professor was overcome with the 
magnitude of his success :— 

It had lain, quivering, cn the marble slab, breathing regula: 


Ihe four timbs, the 





and steadily, making aimless movements. 

had seemed but swaying feelers, grew into long, thin arms and 
legs, with claw-like hands, and flat, six-toed feet. It lost i 
spherical shape ; an uneven protuberance, in which was situated 
the breathing orifice, expanded into a head with rudiment 
features. He took his spatula, and turned it over. It responded 
to the touch with an effort to rise ; the head wobbled weakly, 
s opened in the dim face, from which looked ou 


and two slit 
It grew! Each moment found it larger, more 


dull, fishy eyes. 
developed ; yet he could no more see the growth than he could 
see the movement of the hour-hand of his watch. 

It had as yet made no manifestation that indicated desize ; 


a fly, snatched up and thrust 


its 


ary 


alighting near it, was 


but 
into its mouth with incredible quickness and an eager, sucking 


soon 


noise. 

Overcome by weariness the professor falls asleep: 

He was awakened by a sense of suffocation and a gnawing 
at his neck ; he started up with a cry, pushing cff a clammy 
mass that lay heavy on the upturned side of his face. -Merciful 
heaven! It was the beast attacking him; its teeth, which he 
had not before discovered, seeking his throat ! 

It lay where he had thrown it, its long tongue licking the 
shapeless mouth, its eyes hot with an awakened bloodthirstiness 

Gradually he watches the development of his crea- 
tion, and finds that it can imitate everything it hears. 
Finally, it breeds another creature from a scale-like 

3? 

growth upon its body. ‘The creatures are of the very 
lowest and debased nature and develop murderous 
tendencies. Gradually it is borne in upon the pro‘essor 
that his discovery might result in incalculable harm 
to the world, since the creatures continue to multiply. 
He therefore decides to destroy them by an enormousiy 
strong electric current. By the time his arrangements 
are complete the creatures have grown until thus 


he 
describes them :— 

Pygmies, between three and four feet in height, immensely 
strong ; long, thin, crooked limbs, in some of unequal length ; 
squat, thick bodies; pointed heads, bald but fora tuft of hai 
at the crown; huge ears, that loosely flapped, dog-like ; nose, 
little more than wide nostrils; mouth, a mere long slit, with 
protruding teeth ; and eyes, ah! eyes that showed plainly far 
more than animal intelligence. They were small, oblique, set 
closely together, ofa beady black, their only lids being a whitish 
membrane that swept them at intervals—but they sparkled and 
glowed with passion, dimmed with tears, and widened with 
thought. 

The creatures are destroyed and the world is saved. 


—_—eeeoeeoeoweoeorn 


THE Century for April contains an interesting illustratea 
paper by Mr. W. R. Merriam, Director of the Census, on 
‘The Evolution of American Census-Taking.” In the 
twelfth American census there were nearly 60,000 persons 
employed, nearly eight million schedules were received, 
215 million cards were punched, and the cards were 
passed through the tabulating machine 619,000,000 times, 
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THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


THE Nineteenth Century tends every month to become 
more and more of a specialised Service and Church 
organ. This month it is the Church which prevails, the 
number opening with four articles on the !crisis in the 
Church, etc. The proportion of titled contributors tends 
also to increase ; we calculate that there are six titled 
writers in Mr. Knowles’s review for every one in the 
Fortnightly or the Contemporary. And this, not counting 
M.P.’s, C.B.’s, and all the rest of those who put their 
titles after their names instead of before them. 

The only articles this month which I have dealt with 
separately are Mr. W. H. Mallock’s on Mr. Myers’ book, 
and Mr. Frederic Harrison’s paper “ From this World 
to the Next.” Mr. John Macdonell, C.B., writes a solid 
article on “South American Republics,” from which I 
have space only to quote the following words spoken by 
President Diaz, of Mexico, exactly seven years ago :— 


Each one of those republics ought, by means of a declaration 
like that of President Monroe, to proclaim that every attack 
on the part of a foreign Power, with the view of curtailing the 
territory or the independence of, or of altering the institutions 
of, any one of the republics of America, would be considered 
by the nation making the declaration as an attack on itself, pro- 
vided that the nation directly attacked or threatened in such 
manner. bespoke the aid of the other nations opportunely. In 
this manner the doctrine now called by the name of Monroe 
would become the doctrine of America in the fullest sense of the 
word, and, though originating in the United States, would 
belong to the international law of the continent. 


Mr. Somers Somerset has a short paper on the same 
subject, in which he anticipates that, Monroe Doctrine 
notwithstanding, South America will be to the European 
Powers in the present century what Africa was in the 
last. 

THE SHORTEST AND BEST GHOST STORY. 

Mr. Herbert Paul contributes one of his admirable 
literary articles, dealing with the novels of Thomas Love 
Peacock. From “ Nightmare Abbey ” he quotes what he 
calls the best and shortest ghost story in the English 
language. It is told by a clergyman, hence the opening 
sentence :— 

I once saw a ghost myself, in my study, which is the last place 
where anyone but a ghost would look for me.- I had not been 
into it for three months, and was going to consult Tillotson, 
when on opening the door I saw a venerable figure in a flannel 
dressing-gown sitting in my armchair and reading my Jeremy 
Taylor. It vanished in ‘a moment, and so did I ; and what it 
was or what it wanted I have never been able to ascertain. 


BACK TO THE LAND. 


Lady Warwick in a brief paper describes ‘her ex- 
periences with a contingent of labourers brought from the 
Salvation Army Colony at Hadleigh Farm for the pur- 
pose of carrying out some gardening alterations. Her 
experience justified the experiment, and she suggests 
that :— 

Several agriculturists might combine to pool their labour de- 
mands, and thus establish a small colony from Hadleigh in their 
neighbourhood. Such a colony, as I can testify, would be 
under good discipline, and well behaved. They are neither 
loafers nor drunkards, but respectable working-men. Employers 
who want labour need not bother themselves as to the precise 
religious or psychological means taken in making the wastrel a 
good worker. They will soon find out whether they can obtain 
what they want—men who can hoe and dig, and some of whom 
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are skilled manual and farm labourers ready to work with a 
plough and reaper. The work at Hadleigh is not limited to 
farm labour. There is a brick-field which employs a number of 
men, and those who own brick-fields might also do worse than 
employ some of the Hadleigh brick-makers, In these ways the 
farm colony might be extended in various branches throughout 
the country. , 
CONTINENTAL DUELLING, 

R. C. Bachofen von Echt describes “The Duel in 
Germany and Austria.” The essence of the military duel 
he puts as follows :— 


In Austria an officer who refuses a duel or does not challenge 
in the case of an insult, must leave the army with ignominy, 
and is degraded from his rank just in the same way as in Ger- 
many. But ifhe kills or wounds his adversary in a duel he is 
punished and imprisoned in a fortress, 

A striking illustration of the dilemma in which Austrian 
gentlemen may find themselves may be seen in the following 
episode. Mr. von O., who is a lawyer and an officer in the 
reserve, and who wrote some years ago a book against duelling, 
was recently prosecuted for having challenged another man to a 
duel. He was condemned to one month’s ordinary imprison- 
ment. He conducted his own defence, and pleaded in a 
splendid speech, that although he was an opponent of duelling, 
he was compelled to issue this challenge under pain of losing his 
military rank, The month’s imprisonment, as we have seen, 
entails the loss of army rank ; therefore, whether he challenged 
his insulter, or refrained from doing so, he was compelled to lose 
his rank as an officer in the reserve. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Sir Alexander Miller writes on the Irish Land 
Laws, Mr. Keir Hardie on the Independent Labour 
Party, and Sir Robert Hunter on the Present Position 
of the Licensing Question. 





The Burlington Magazine. 


THE Burlington Magazine, the new art monthly, may 
be taken as one of a flood of similar publications which 
the success of the Cozuozsseur is likely to bring forth. It 
is a bulky but splendid production, published at the 
price of 2s. 6d.—by the Savile Publishing Company, 
of New Burlington Street. The magazine is edited by Mr. 
Robert Dell, with the advice of a “ Consultative Com- 
mittee” of about forty persons, enough surely to secure 
expert counsel on every conceivable subject. The 
first number is attractive enough—for the art student 
and the connoisseur. It professes “the cultivation 
of an austere epicureanism, an attentive and rigorous 
weighing of values,” etc., and protests against the pretty 
modernities which the uncultivated love. The illustra- 
tions, reproduced to perfection, will attract two classes of 
persons—the person who loves and knows something 
about art, and the person who has neither qualification, 
but thinks the medizvalism} because it is often ugly, is 
necessarily artistic. 


a 


THE venerable Dr. McEwan contributes reminiscences 
of C. H. Spurgeon to the Suuday at Home. He pro- 
nounces Mr. Spurgeon great in faith, great in hope, but 
greatest of allin charity! A letter from Mr. Spurgeon 
about his college is interesting for the way in which he 
personalises and feminises his church, the Tabernacle. 
He says the Church should train Agr own sons, and 
“she’s” her as if he were a High Churchman. 
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THE REVIEWS REVIEWED. 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


THE National Review for April contains no article of 
note, except, perhaps, Mr. Maxse’s account of the Good 
Shepherd Convent and its infamies. Mr. H. J. C. Cust 
makes a Fourth Party attack upon Mr. Brodrick’s Six 
Army Corps, which he attacks in principle and in detail. 
The First Corps is now without the organised cavalry 
brigade ; there are only three of the five cavalry regiments 
required. In the Second Corps only two out of five 
cavalry regiments are forthcoming :— 

Of the twenty-seven batteries, one horse battery is outside the 
district ;_ the twenty-four field and heavy batteries, we are told, 
are available. Of the twenty-five battalions, six are outside the 
district. 

The Third Corps has the radical defect of being composed in 
part of Militia. It comprises three batteries of militia artillery, 
and three battalions which, under the existing system, cannot 
be called upon to fight outside the United Kingdom, Of the 
other three Corps we need not speak at any length, For all 
practical purposes they are composed of units drawn from the 
auxiliary forces, and have only a slight ‘‘ stiffening ” of regulars. 

FRANCE, ENGLAND, AND SIAM. 

Mr. Lionel Holland, in his article ‘‘ Where Two 
Empires Meet,” suggests the settlement of the Siamese 
question as follows :— 

Our purpose would be attained were the guarantee of the 
Anglo-French Convention of 1896 so enlarged as to include 
the whole dominions of Siam. ‘Thus France and England would 
mutually contract not to acquire any special privilege or 
advantage, nor to enter with an armed force without the consent 
of the other Power, within any part of the Siamese Kingdom. 
Such an extension over the whole of Siam of the guarantee of 
1896 would imply little sacrifice on the side of Great Britain. 
‘The expansionists of Singapore would indeed be obliged to con- 
tract their day-dreams ; and we might have to acquiesce in some 
infringement of the practical monopoly of trade which we enjoy 
in the Siamese dependencies of the Malay Peninsula. 

THE STAGE: BY AN ACTRESS. 

Perhaps the most interesting article in the number for 
the general reader is Miss Ellaline Terriss’s on “ The 
Stage as a Profession.” Like most people who have 
succeeded, Miss Terriss is convinced that if you have 
talent you will succeed. She warns the amateur against 
inferior “teachers of elocution ” :— 

And the theatrical agent who puts the enthusiast on his books 
at a fee, and then sends him to some elocutionary friend to 
receive instruction—beware of him also. 

I commend the following to Mr. Clement Scott : 

‘* What of the theatre’s morals?” Let those who ask be 
answered at once by ‘‘ What of the [Vorld’s Morals?” The 
condition of the theatre is absolutely that of any other com- 
munity, and I cannot recall a single instance of the downfall of 
any young girl decause of her connection with the theatre, and I 
have acted continuously in London for sixteen years. If a girl 
is flighty and silly, that she will be no matter where she goes ; 
and so, if you are a parent or guardian, have no fears on this 
score. If trouble ever comes don’t make the theatre the 
excuse, but be very sure that in nearly every case the same 
would have happened had the playhouse never been entered. 
And do not jump at hasty conclusions because actresses (and I 
mean actresses, not people who make the theatre a shop window 
for themselves, and by foolish behaviour bring discredit on a 
very large number of women) perhaps go about unchaperoned, 
and in a more open manner than is usual in society, It is in 
many cases a necessity that they should do so, and there are 
comradeships between working men and working women 
which are nothing more than sincere friendships, born of sympathy 
and respect, and tHe pleasure of which can never be known 
outside the artist’s life, and so never understood by those who have 
not to earn their living. 
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THE LAPOUR QUESTION AGAIN. 

Mr. F. D. P. Chaplin approves of Asiatic labour :— 

To the Boer the Asiatic will do no harm, Nor will the 
native in any way suffer. Even if on the mimes all natives were 
replaced by Asiaties the demand for labour would still be amply 
sufficient to provide occupation for all the natives obtainable. 
Nor, again, should the skilled workman have any cause of 
complaint, since it must clearly be one of the conditions 
regulating the importation of <Asiatics that they are strictly 
limited to such work as is now performed by natives. As a 
class, indeed, the skilled workman will gain, since for every 
seven natives or Asiatics available one skilled white man can be 
profitably employed at a high rate of pay. The advent of 
200,000 Chinese or Indians will, in fact, mean the advent of a 
white population of the very best class. 

Why, it is asked, should South Africa rush into difficulties 
from which the United States and Australia have for years 
been endeavouring to extricate themselves? For these fears 
there is in reality but little foundation. In view of the 
experience to be gained from California, Australia, Canada and 
Borneo (where Chinese are now successfully employed on the 
mines), it is surely not beyond the wit of man to devise regula- 
tions which may receive the force of law, rendering it impossible 
for Asiatics to enter the country save under indenture, or to 
engage, or be employed elsewhere than on the mines. 





The Pall Mall Magazine. 

THE Pall Mall Magazine for April, although it con- 
tains some interesting articles noticed elsewhere, is 
hardly quite up to the standard of some of its former 
numbers. The paper on Literary Geography deals with 
Scott’s country. The first article in the magazine is 
chiefly made up with reproductions of sketches from 
Mr. Raven Hill’s sketch-book at the recent Durbar. 
Mr. Edward Vicars describes how a bronze statue of 
Hermes was discovered last year in fragments, which 
have been carefully put together, with the result that we 
have one of the most beautiful statues in the world, 
which is destined to take as high a place among bronzes 
as does the Hermes of Praxiteles among marble statues 
of antiquity. The remains were discovered at the 
bottom of the sea near an island in the Levant, a ship, 
which Mr. Vicars suggests was that which Sulla had 
loaded with plunder of Greek temples, having been 
wrecked off Cape Malea. Mr. Bowen Rolands writes a 
gossipy paper concerning great criminal judges, in the 
course of which he says that at one time he wrote that 
Lord Russell of Killowen was the greatest judge the 
world had ever seen; but he adds that since he read 
“The Life of Lord Russell” he must admit that he was 
mistaken if the views therein published are correct. 

PUT oi 
The Arena. 

Mr. B. O. FLOWER contributes to the Avena for 
March one of his interesting studies of The Leaders of 
the World. This time his subject is Giuseppe Mazzini, 
whom he regards as nearer akin to the ancient prophets 
than any other child of the Western civilisation. He 
united to the love of the beautiful the philosophic bias of 
the Grecian mind, together with the breadth of thought 
of the Romans, and the infinite pity and all-comprehending 


love of Jesus of Nazareth. 
i ie i i i i i i i i id 


IN SPAIN AND IN SIBERIA——The Wide World 
Magazine is publishing as a serial an interesting account 
of “ A Tramp in Spain,” by Mr. Bart Kennedy, one of the 
rising men of the younger school of journalists. It also 
contains the publication of Mr. Harry de Windt’s account 
of his journey across Siberia and Alaska, entitled “ Paris 
to New York Overland.” 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


THE Contemporary Review for April is indifferent ; there 
is nothing in it that calls for long notice, with the excep- 
tion of the papers on Macedonia. The number opens 
with a violent attack by “S. C. G.” on the Army articles 
lately published in the Z7%es, which the writer describes 
as “nebulous nonsense.” There is not one suggestion 
worth having from one end to the other of these articles 
with regard to the Regular Army. As for the Auxiliary 
forces, he admits that the 7%mes contributor is in the 
main right, and proposes to deal with the problem in a 
later article. 

FOR MUNICIPAL TRADING. 


Mr. Robert Donald contributes one of his authoritative 
papers on “ The Case for Municipal Trading.” Dealing 
with the allegations of corruption, he points out that the 
opponents of municipal trading never see the taint of 
corruption in the presence of representatives of the drink 
trade on the town councils or the magisterial bench :— 


Nor do we find the enemies of Municipal Trading condemning 
contractors who are found scamping work. They see no conflict 
of interest in the presence of councillors on the board of a local 
tramway or electric lighting company. In fact, the chief aim of 
a company which owns electric light, tramway, gas, or any other 
local service, is to induce members to take an interest in the 
concern or become directors. We find that the National Tele- 
phone Company has influential aldermen or councillors on its 
local boards in some towns, and the same system is practised by 
most other large companies, including the British Electric 
Traction Company, which, through its directors and officials, 
carries on an uncompromising attack on Municipal Trading. 


The charge that municipal trading is carried on at a 
loss is shown by Mr. Donald to rest largely upon a con- 
fusion of ideas, the loss on baths (which are sanitary 
measures) and public works, which are not municipal 
trading, being set off against the profits on real municipal 
trading. 

CHURCH VIEWS ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


The Ven. Oscar D. Watkins argues that Churchmen 
should make for Disestablishment :— 


When disestablishment is carefully considered apart from dis- 
endowment, its terrors are but small, There would be no 
formal repudiation by the State of the faith of the Church, for 
there is no formal acceptance of it on the Statute book. 

But now we come to the cv¥x. When disestablishment is 
pressed upon the Church by her enemies, what they mainly 
mean is disendowment, and on the subject of disendowment 
there is bound to be the gravest difference of opinion. 


The income of the Church capitalised, he estimates, is 
4£129,455,032:—- 
If the Church were to receive on disestablishment two-thirds 


of the ancient endowments, and the actual value of the recent 
benefactions, the figures would work out thus :— 


Two-thirds Capital Value of Ancient 
Endowments _... es sf --» £82,037, 565 
Actual Value of Benefactions since 1703 6,398,685 


«.- £88,436,250 


THE NATURAL ENEMY. 





Total.ccus 


“Patriz quis Exul” writes on “Our Relations with 
Germany.” His article is mainly an attack on the pro- 
German articles published lately in the Empire Review :— 


The German brain is a great asset in the world. Let us 
admire it for what it gives us. But, politically, let us beware of 
Germany. On few parts of the globe can she be of much use to 
us, whereas we are almost everywhere of great use to her. Till 
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her fleet is ready Germany cannot do without us. And when it 
is ready she may ‘‘do for us.” If we cannot cume to terms 
with Russia we must rely upon ourselves, that is, upon our fleet, 
which must be invincible. But on Germany there can be no 
reliance. Her star is in the ascendant ; in point of aggregate 
intelligence she is the most vital nation of the world ; she is 
ambitious, envious, and overbearing. She is still in many ways 
half-a-century behind us. A study of inner Germany reveals a 
picture of extraordinary brilliancy, intellect, power, and 
endeavour compressed into a massive medizval frame which 
seems strangely out of place and impairs the light. But in time 
the light will come, and Germans will be free men. We have 
much to learn from them even now, and have no reason to abuse 
them. Germany has nothing to give us; we can give her all. 
Her fate lies largely in our destiny. 
SOUTH AFRICA: NATIVE LABOUR. 

There is a joint article on the vexed problem by Mr. A. 
F. Fox, Mr. John Macdonell, C.B., and Mr. Hugh E. 
Seebohm, which will rejoice the friends of equal rights for 
all men, black and white. They protest against forced 
labour in any form, and point out that taxation to that 
end is not only unjust, but also unprofitable :— 


The principle of taxing the natives to compel them to work is 
dangerous, irreconcilable with English traditions, liable to pro- 
duce abuses, and a precedent likely to be mischievous. It ry 
also be ineffectual. No reasonable hut or poll-tax is likely to 
be sufficient to keep natives at work for more than a short time. 
If ** labour” taxes are to be effective for this purpose, they will 
have to be levied on a scale that would be grossly oppressive 
and would probably lead to widespread disaffection. 


THE KAISER ON CHRIST AND HIMSELF. 


If anyone takes the Kaiser and his theology seriously, 
he may read Professor Harnack’s “ The Kaiser on Christ 
and Revelation,” translated from the Preussische Fahr- 
biicher. As we do not, we are content with citing 
Professor Harnack’s testimony to the fact that the 
Kaiser actually does not claim to be infallible! ‘“ To 
the Professor’s (Delitzsch’s) convictions he accords 
absolute freedom.” How kind of him !— 


There is no suspicion of authoritative decisions, the whole 
letter breathes the spirit of liberty. For the writer is alive to 
the fact that in matters so delicate and sacred there is no room 
for behests ; and he further recognises that theology cannot shirk 
these questions, but that they must be threshed out most 
thoroughly, with courage and: freedom. He hands them over 
to theological science. 

More fascinating still is the effect produced by the determina- 
tion, the straightforwardness and the warmth with which the 
Kaiser takes up his position in the controversy, What he has 
written is his very own, comes from his heart. He sets it 
forth just as he thinks and feels it, and he has jotted it down 
like one who is giving an account of the matter to his own 
self, omitting none of the little tokens of his own feeling, of 
his own personal experience. He feels his soul is bound up in 
Christ, and he will not speak of religion without bearing witness 
to and praising Him. 





Mr. G. GALE THOMAS, in Chambers’s Journal, gives a 
very brief description of the Bloch Museum of Peace and 
War at Lucerne. He prefaces it with a short account of 
M. de Bloch himself. He was born of Jewish parents at 
Radom, in Russian Poland, in 1836. His youth was passed 
in very poor circumstances. When bookkeeper to Count 
Hotynski his abilities were noticed, and at the age of 
twenty-four he obtained the contract for building the 
St. Petersburg Railway, and made Lis fortune thereby. 
He founded a successful banking house, and soon had 
the administration of the whole network of railways from 
the Baltic to the Black Sea in his hands, 
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Tue Reviews REVIEWED. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


THE Fortnightly for April, although solid, is not more 
than an average number. The new instalment of Mr. 
Wells’ “ Mankind in the Making” is noticed elsewhere. 

THE POLICY OF THE KAISER. 

A writer signing himself “ Vates” is of opinion that 
the policy of the German.Emperor is dominated almost 
entirely by his dread of what will happen when Francis 
Joseph dies, and by way of preparing for the inevitable 
he has made friends with the Sultan, he has courted the 
Magyars, and has practically secured the support of the 
Roumanians. He is now busy strengthening his fleet, 
for warships will probably be needed should Italy be 
disposed to insist upon adding Trieste and the Dalmatian 
littoral to the Italian Kingdom. The writer urges :-—— 

As a matter of racial distribution, there is no doubt that the 
coast of Trieste is predominantly Italian. Therefore should a 
distribution and rearrangement of territory become inevitable, 
from every point of view it is right that our weight should be 
thrown into the scale of giving Trieste at least to Italy, and 
generally to assist her in the balancing. 

ANTI-ANTHROPOCENTRICITY. 

Last month, Dr. Russel Wallace’s astonishing revival 
of the theory that the universe was made for man, not 
man for the universe, sent the Fortnightly Review into 
three editions. Criticism naturally came from all 
quarters. But Dr, Wallace, I hear, has not yet had his 
last say on the subject, for he is at present engaged upon 
writing a book in which he will elaborate the thesis 
advanced in last month’s article. Meantime Professor 
H. H. Turner, of Oxford, publishes a reply ; and it must 
be admitted he puts a very different light upon Dr. 
Wallace’s arguments. As regards the existence of life on 
other planets, Mr. Turner sums up Dr. Wallace’s argument 
as follows :— 

Life is impossible at the uttermost boundaries of the universe. 
Therefore it is only possible at the exact centre. 

But even if we are at the centre of the universe, 
which Mr. Turner does not admit, he maintains that we 
are there only temporarily and accidentally. The solar 
system is moving through space at a rate which would 
take us to Sirius in 100,000 years, if we happened to be 
moving that way. In the 50 million or 100 million years 
during which this earth has been inhabited, we must 
have passed thousands of stars, and other stars must 
have held the position before. If the universe is as finite 
as Dr. Wallace argues, we should have traversed it from 
boundary to boundary in that time. Professor Turner, 
however, does not admit that the apparent thinning out 
of the stars at what Dr. Wallace considers the borders of 
the universe proves that the universe is finite. There 
are everywhere dark stars and dark nebule which 
obstruct light, and therefore the fact that no stars can 
be perceived beyond certain limits proves nothing. 

. Finally, we are not even temporarily at the centre of the 
universe. The universe, as known, is like a saucepan— 
we may be at the centre of the bowl, but not at the centre 
of the bowl and handle taken together. 

MILITARY OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

Mr. Sidney Low makes a novel suggestion which is 
not likely to be adopted. He wants at the same time to 
reform our Army and to solve the old-age pensions 
system. We should have a real professional Army, long 
service, and a civilian reserve. The Reservist would be 
paid a small annual sum :— 

But the real pecuniary compensation to the Reservist for his 
time and trouble would be of a much more important character. 
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The feature of the scheme would be its intimate association with 
a National Old Age Pension Fund. Popular opinion demands 
the establishment of such a fund, and there is general agreement 
that it is in many ways desirable. But most of the projects 
which have been put forward have broken down owing to the 
difficulty of selecting the annuitants. To grant a pension to 
everybody, on attaining a certain age, would involve colossal 
and superfluous expense ; to discriminate, on the ground either 
of poverty or of merit, is difficult, and might be impracticable, 
besides being somewhat unfair and highly invidious. But the 
Reserve would supply an easy, a workable, and a perfectly just 
method of selection. The Old Age Pension might be regarded 
as deferred pay for military service rendered in this force. Any 
man who had completed his term in the First and Second 
Reserves, and had obtained his papers of discharge, showing that 
he had passed the proper tests of efficiency, would be entitled, 
on attaining the age of sixty, to draw a weekly payment from 
the State for the remainder of his life. 

Persons willing but physically unfit to go through this 
training would gain their pension by serving as regi- 
mental clerks, storekeepers, etc. The idea is ingenious. 
But it means universal service of a kind, or no universal 
Old Age Pensions. 


A CANDID FRIEND OF LIBERALISM, 


Mr. Saxon Mills writes on “The Liberal Eclipse.” 
Since he wrote, astronomers at Woolwich and Rye have 
predicted a Tory eclipse, so that all that Mr. Mills says 
as to the causes of what he evidently regards as _ per- 
manent Liberal weakness may be left unread. Mr. Mills 
is so sorry that the Liberals didn’t adopt the South 
African war policy of the Government, and concentrate 
attack upon its administrative blunders—like Mr. Perks. 
However, Mr. Mills is Mr. Mills, and it is his particular 
mental defect that he does not understand what are the 
guiding principles of Liberalism. Little-Englandism, he 
says, 1s @/ gran rifiuto. Nobody will ever say that 
Toryism refused anything it could lay its hands on, 

A CRITICAL COURT 

Mr. William Archer—dfropos we need not say of 
what—pleads for the trial of cases between captious 
critics and aggrieved authors before a Court of 
Honour :— 


OF HONOUR, 


‘* How,” it might be asked, “‘are litigious persons to be com- 
pelled to submit their grievances to this Board, which can 
possess no legal status or jurisdiction, rather than to the ordinary 
courts which have power to award and exact damages?” There 
can, of course, be no compulsion in the matter; but (always 
supposing the Board to have acquired prestige), we may be sure 
that a plaintiff who had refused to submit his case to its arbitra- 
tion, would come into the law-courts under a heavy handicap. 
Again, the award of the Board could have no binding power 
over a cantankerous complainant, whose case had gone against 
him, It would still be open to him to carry his grievance into 
the law-courts. But who can doubt that he would think twice 
and three times about doing so, when it was known that a jury 
of experts, in which men of his own craft were adequately repre- 
sented, had declared him to have no just ground of action ? 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

I have noticed the Irish Land Bill paper and Professor 
Knight’s article on Malta briefly elsewhere. There is a 
short poem by Mr. Yeats. Mr. Churton Collins writes to 
prove that Shakespeare was familiar with Greek tragedy. 
There is an article by Mr. W. Garrott Brown entitled 
“The Foe of Compromise,” which is quite brilliant in its 
way, and is written in remarkable, unconventionalised 
style very uncommon in monthly reviews. But I make no 
attempt to deal with it here. It is one of those papers 
which everyone ought to read and no one to summarise. 
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THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


THE North American Review for March is chiefly 
remarkable for the opening article on “The Monroe 
Doctrine and the Venezuela Affair,’ and for Mr, 
McCrackan’s reply to Mark Twain. Both contributions 
are noticed among the Leading Articles. Mr. F. C. 
Penfield writes on “The New Nile Reservoir,” without, 
however, saying anything that is new to English readers, 


RECIPROCITY WITH CANADA, 


The Hon. J, W. Longley, Attorney-General of Nova 
Scotia, writing on Reciprocity between the United States 
and Canada, urges that while the time has come for a 
new Reciprocity Treaty, it must be negotiated upon equal 
terms, and that Canada can no longer go to Washington 
begging for reciprocity. He points out that the recent 
industrial progress of the Dominion has entirely changed 
the problem. In proportion to population the trade of 
Canada is vastly greater than that of the United States, 
and as the result of Canadian progress in industrialism, 
if a proposition came from the United States for recipro- 
city which included a large schedule of manufactured 
goods, it is very doubtful whether the Canadian Parlia- 
ment would accept it. The Reciprocity Treaty of 1854-66 
was by no means altogether advantageous to Canada ; 
and it was not terminated at the instance of the great 
commercial bodies of the United States. 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 


Mr. Julian Hawthorne writes a paper upon Legal 
Penalties and Public Opinion, in which he argues against 
the punitive method of dealing with criminals. He 
would abolish executions, and even imprisonment, alto- 
gether ; and, as the object of the law is not to punish 
but to prevent crime, he makes the startling suggestion 
that criminals should only be branded and set free :— 

The mark need not be branded on his flesh with a hot iron ; 
it might be tattooed; it ought to be indelible. It need not 
necessarily be placed where all could see it at all times ; but it 
would be fixed upon him where, should he ever repeat his 
offence, it could always be found by the officers of the law. In 
not more than one case in a thousand, perhaps, would he ever 
repeat his offence ; but should he do so, he might be again 
branded, this time where all could sce the mark. This seems, 
at first sight, but a slight punishment for murder; but we are 
to remember that punishment is not the object which our 
enlightened public sentiment demands, but the reformation of 
the criminal—the discouraging him from further iniquity ; and 
if we think of it well, we shall find that few devices could be 
imagined more apt than this to render overt iniquity undesirable. 
The secret consciousness of bearing that indelible mark—the 
dread of its revelation to the public eye—would operate to make 
the man hesitate many times before doing evil again. 


Why should it? A tattooed murderer set free under 
this system could repeat his crime next day in the full 
assurance that the worst that could overtake him would 
be a second process of tattooing. Mr. Hawthorne 
declares that in American murder trials the “flowers 
and sympathy all go to the dock,” the animosity of the 
audience being directed solely against the prosecuting 
counsel. 

OUR POLICE THROUGH AMERICAN EYES, 

Mr. Josiah Flynt retails the results of his inquiry 

among the London police. As far as he contrasts 


English and American systems, the advantage is wholly 
on the side of John Bull :— 


The most striking facts, from the American point of view, 
concerning the Metropolitan Police of London are—(1) that the 
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force is composed mainly of honest and conscientious men ; 
(2) that politics is not allowed to play any part in the manage- 
ment and direction of the organisation ; (3) that the Londoners 
receive, in exchange for the taxes levied for the support of the 
force, a protection of life and property which makes London 
one of the safest cities in the world. 


A MORMON ON POLYGAMY. 


Mr. Joseph Smith, the eldest son of the Mormon 
prophet, now president of the re-organised Mormon 
Church which is non-polygamous, writes a paper on 
“Polygamy in the United States.” Mr. Smith points 
out how the orthodox Mormons again and again evaded 
the State laws against polygamy :— 

There are quite a number of men, leading ministers anc 
officers in the church in Utah, who are living with more than 
one woman as wives, and are having children by them, it is to 
be presumed, They are punishable under State law only for 
unlawful cohabitation, and the penalty for such conduct is a fine 
so slight that some of these men can easily pay the penalty as 
often as their infraction of the law results in tangible evidence of 
their offence by the birth of offspring, it being quite out of the 
question under ordinary circumstances to prove unlawful 
cohabitation without such evidence. Besides this, it is quite 
within the possibilities that plural marriages may be performed 
in the temples in Utah without the officers of the courts obtaining 
any proofs of such marriages, 


Mr. Smith maintains that such unlawful cohabitation 
should be treated legally as polygamy, or that the 
constitution should be so amended. But it would be 
somewhat difficult to define where unlawful cohabitation 
began and ended. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


THIS excellent review ought to be better known. It 
often contains admirable articles which do not attract 
half the attention they deserve, and which they would 
receive if they appeared in the WVineteenth Century. In 
the present number, for instance, there is Mr. Coibet’s 
paper on “ The Holocaust at Colney Hatch,” which deals 
with a subject he has made his own. Karl Blind’s pro- 
test against the cult of Germanophobia is also excellent, 
although as usual he spoils his dish by introducing the 
assafoetida of Russophobia with which he is saturated. 
A brief paper on why English literature is dying, first 
postulates the fact and then explains it, as follows :— 


The appetite for sensation, the widespread and inane habit of 
reading only scraps and paragraphs, and avoiding like plague any- 
thing longer than half a column, point toa feeble power of con- 
centration, a mental indolence or lassitude, whichever it may be, 
that are fatal to the existence of literature as an art. We read 
nowadays not to stimulate our thoughts, but ‘‘to rest out 
minds,” to paralyse for the time our mental faculties. The 
students of present-day literature will recognise therein an 
admirable adaptation of means to ends, 


Mr. Thomas McCall, in his paper on Parties and 
Politics in !reland, points out that the Irish party stand 
to win on every possible result. Mr. J. Shirley discusses 
Liberal prospects from the vantage ground of the results 
of the by-elections. There is an elaborate historical 
paper on Bishop Sprat, who played a not very heroic part 
at the time of the Revolution of 1688. The article on the 


position of women in Russia is noticed elsewhere. Dr. 
John Knott’s paper on the medical knowledge of Shake- 
speare is an interesting contribution to the ever accumulat- 
ing store of essays demonstrating the quasi-omniscience 
of our national poet. 
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THE REvIEws REVIEWED. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 

THE Worlds Work for April is a good number. It 
contains an article upon the cost of motor-car-ing by Mr, 
Henry Norman, noticed elsewhere. I also notice in 
“Wake Up!” the important paper on British Railways 
and American Methods, and the paper on the Railway 
Struggle for Ireland. Perhaps the most interesting paper 
in the number is that on “The West Point Military 
Academy,” which seems to present as sharp a contrast to 
Sandhurst as could be imagined :— 

The cadet receives £112 a year pay. 
during the whole of his four years’ course is £20, which has to 
be deposited for his outfit on first joining. | There is no boy or 
young man in the Jand so poor that he cannot go to West Point. 
While there the Government clothes, feeds, and educates him, 
and then gives him a commission in the army. A sum is 
deducted from his pay towards buying his outfit as an officer. 
During the period he is a cadet he need not receive any funds 
from home—indeed, the authorities prefer that he should not. 
Except in extreme cases, cadets are allowed but one leave of 
absence during the four years’ course ; asa rule, this leave is 
granted at the end of the first two years. 

There are 465 cadets in the academy, and no less than 
sixty-nine professors and teachers, or one teacher to 6°7 
cadets. This is a larger proportion of teachers than at 
Woolwich ; but there are there only seven departments of 
instruction, whereas there are ten at West Point. West 
Point, though it seems a more business-like institution 
than our own military colleges, is nevertheless well 
supplied with the amenities of adolescent life. It even 
has a “ flirtation walk,” depicted in a photograph of a 
young officer carrying a parasol side by side with a young 
lady with remarkably big hands. 

The “ World’s Play ” is this month devoted to Hunting ; 
Its Value and its Future. Mr. Harry Spreckley writes 
on “Fish-farming in Scotland,” describing the whole 
process from the collection of ova to the release of the 
“fingerlings” or fish 2; inches long. The papers on 
Education are continued. Dr. Miller Maguire writes on 
Military Education. He quotes Lord Roberts to the 
effect that many of those who succeed in winning com- 
tissions cannot write their own language clearly enough 
tor the transmission of orders :— 

The average English public school product of eighteen to 
twenty is at present the most hopelessly uneducated man of his 
aye and rank in any civilised State, fit for no position of 
responsibility at home or abroad. If he enlisted he could not 
become a sergeant in any good corps without special preparation 
inder an Army schoolmaster. 

Now what is the remedy? I suggest that there should be a 
thoroughly efficient and independent inspection of all public 
schools and private schools, and that all these should be com- 
pelled to comply with the requirements of the Government. The 
endowments of fashionable or unfashionable schools of proved in- 
competence should be devoted to their original purposes. This would 
soon effect a change for the better in general secondary education. 

Dr. Chalmers Mitchell, who writes on “ Scientific 

Education,” is equally severe :— 
‘The South Kensington Department of Science is probably 
the most costly, the most wasteful, and the most stupid of our 
educational shams. The syllabuses drafted by the mandarins of 
education for elementary certificates, advanced certificates, and 
certificates in honours in almost every conceivable subject, are 
mere schedules of facts to be doled out by thesteachers, and 
acquired by the pupils. 


BBD DDD DD 
THE Geographical Journal for March is an extremely 
good number, containing as it does Dr. Sven Hedin’s 
narrative of his three years’ explorations in Central Asia, 
and Dr. Tempest Anderson’s account of the volcanic 
eruptions in the West Indies, which is illustrated with a 
magnificent series of photographs. 


His only expense 
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THE EMPIRE REVIEW. 

THE Empire Review for April contains a paper by 
Mr. C. S. Goldmann on the South African Labour Ques- 
tion, who suggests that free recruiting and improved 
conditions might solve the problem : 

Among the remedies that might be successfully attempted 
would, I believe, be the reversion to the system of free recruiting, 
enforcement of the Hut Tax which the late Government imposed, 
the locating of natives and their families in special kraals or 
reserves in close proximity to the mines, which would secure a 
more continuous labour supply, and so improve his skill and 
capacity for work ; to improve his condition of living both as 
regards food and lodging, and allow him a stimulant in the 
shape of wholesome Kaffir beer, and generally make his life at 
the mines more attractive by the provision of rational pastimes, 

But he is not opposed to Asiatic labour :— 

The effect of competition by the introduction of Asiatic labour 
should have a wholesome effect the native, as it should 
stimulate him to meet it, and so bring out his best qualities, to the 
ultimate development of his race, leaving him, as before, an 
absolutely free agent to work when and where he will. By 
employing the Asiatic underground the native will be available 
for agricultural and surface employment generally, and there 
would be no need for him to earn his bread by labour, which it 
is sometimes claimed is distasteful to him. , 


on 


WHERE ARE THE AMERICANS? 

Mr. C. de Thierry continues his article thus entitled, 
the object of which is to prove that the Americans are 
nowhere, and that most of their great men came from 
the United Kingdom or from the Continent. He gives 
a long list of distinguished “ Americans” born outside 
the United States, and concludes : 

The United States has yet to prove that it has the staying 
power of a great people. ‘The opportunity wili be given it 
during the next ten years. 

CRICKET AND 

The editor publishes a series of letters from County 
Captains and others on the vexed question of widening 
the wicket. All are in agreement that some reform is 
needed, but not all agree that widening the wicket is the 
needed cure. Mr. Findlay says that the change could 
do no harm and might do good; Mr. A. O. Jones 
approves of the proposal, Mr. Gilbert Jessop prefers a 
reform of the l.b.w. rule, Mr. Herbert Bainbridge thinks 
it would be better to keep the width of the bat down to 
regulation size; and Mr. J. R. Mason, while preferring 
no change at all, prefers widening the wicket to the pro- 
posed I.b..w. alteration. 


WICKET. 


—@— 


The London Quarterly Review. 

THE London Quarterly discusses “ The Virgin Birth of 
Jesus Christ,” the telephone question, and the evolution of a 
London slum in Bermondsey. There is an elaborate 
study of Eudzemonism, or the doctrine that the pursuit 
of happiness is the dominating principle of human life, 
an essay on Martineau and modern Unitarianism, some 
historical papers, and an interesting biological essay on 
growing old. The problem is to become senescent without 
becoming senile, To remain young till you are ninety is 
quite possible :— 

Closer touch with nature, more open air, more change of 
environment, more versatility of function, more effort to secure 
the lines of activity that are organically most suitable and there- 
fore most effective, less artificial stimulation, less ‘‘ pressing,” as 
golfers say, stricter avoidance of nerve-fatigue, more resolute 
cultivation of resting-habits, an effort to heighten the standard of 
vitality rather than an effort to prolong existence—such are 
some of the conditions of semaining young. 
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LA REVUE. 


La Revue for March Ist opens with a budget of unpub- 
lished letters of Challemel-Lacour, and proceeds, some- 
what unprofitably, to discuss whether or not divorce 
should be possible at the wish of one party. There is 
great divergence between the contributors to this sym- 
posium, and apparently few of the parties have any 
particular reasons for their opinions, beyond their personal 
sentiments. M. Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu says that the 
proposal to allow divorce at the demand of one party 
would be to destroy marriage to the great injury of the 
wife and afterwards of the children. On the other hand, 
M. Alfred Bruneau is quite positive that “ liberty should 
be rendered to the innocent galley-slaves of bad mar- 
riages.” Madame Alphonse Daudet retorts with 
“horror” at the suggestion, and M. Gossez has as his 
‘ideal “ The Republic of Plato ; love and union free.” 


THE REHABILITATION OF THE DONKEY. 


M. Henri Coupin contributes an admirable article on 
the intelligence of domestic animals. He says that after 
the dog the ass is the most intelligent of domestic 
animals ; and the proof of this is that his confidence in 
the judgment of his master is very limited. The ass is 
superior to the horse in that he is capable of associating 
two ideas, comparing alternatives, and deciding which is 
best for himself. He is even capable of showing his 
appreciation of music. An ass of Chartres was in the 
habit of paying visits to the Chateau of Guerville when- 
ever music was going on. The lady who owned the 
chateau had an excellent voice, and whenever she began 
to sing, the ass used to approach the windows and 
listen with sustained attention. One day he even 
burst into the room in order to show his appre- 
ciation. The pig is another maligned animal, 
inasmuch as he is, when possible, one of the cleanest 
of animals. The pig will deliberately make his bed, 
fetching straw from outside his sty when possible. Pigs 
have been seen shaking apple trees in order to bring 
down fruit. Compared with the ass and the pig, the cow 
is a stupid beast, though bulls have on occasion been 
seen simulating death. Sheep are also among the non- 
intelligents, but like most stupid things they are suscep- 
tible of vanity. However, even the sheep in some things 
excels his owner, for while human beings prefer to fight 
their quarrels rather than arbitrate, an intelligent ram 
often prevents fighting among the other members of the 
flock, assuming, in M. Coupin’s words, “ the efficacious ré/e 
of arbitrator, which he fulfilled, to the great joy of the flock.” 


A SOCIALIST SYMPOSIUM. 


The second number of Za Revue for March opens with 
Count Tolstoy’s “ Resurrection of Hell,” which I notice 
elsewhere. The symposium deals with Socialism. Three 
questions were put to the contributors: (1) Do you 
recognise as the economic aim of Socialism the 
transformation of a capitalist society into a régime 
where property will become collective as regards 
means of exploitation, and will be individual only as 


regards objects of personal use.” Replies re- 
ceived to this question were received from M. 
Vandervelde, Eugene Debs, Mr. Hyndman and 


Mr. Sidney Webb, all in the affirmative. (2) Do you 
think- that the end can be achieved only by violence? 
To this question most answers were in the negative. 
(3) What should be the Socialist tactics in Parliament ? 
On this question there is dissension. Dr. Felix Regnault 
writes on Psychical Gymnastics, and insists upon the 
enormous power which the will, if exerted, may oppose 
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to physical pain. The Indian fakir who drives long 
needles into his body without drawing blood suffers no 
pain as long as he exerts the will; but if he neglects to 
exert his will he suffers, and blood flows. The punish- 
ment inflicted among the Dervishes on thieves was 
amputation of the fore-arm, the stump being thrust into 
boiling oil in order to stop bleeding. During this opera- 
tion the faces of the victims were entirely impassive. 
THE MAKING OF A FRENCH REVIEW. 

The second number of La Revue for March contains a 
very interesting retrospective article, dealing with the 
twelve years which have elapsed since M. Finot took 
over the editorship. La Revue, then entitled Revue des 
Revues, was founded in 1890, and at the end of 1891 had 
only forty-seven subscribers. At the commencement of 
1892 the number had fallen to twenty-three. It was an 
article on “ Russians and Germans,” written by M. Finot. 
in 1892, which first drew public attention to La Revue, 
In 1893 the 23 subscribers became 1,300, in 1894 2,200, in 
1895 3,900, in 1896 5,200, in 1897 6,800, and so on, thus after 
twelve years attaining a success and a reputation which 
other French publications take half 4 century to attain. 


_—_— 


THE REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


THE Revue des Deux Mondes for March contains 
several notable articles. Of these, we have mentioned 
elsewhere M. Pinon on Morocco, M. Bourdeau on the 
English Education Act, and M. Bertaux on the Sixtine 
Chapel before Michael Angelo. 

FRANCE’S CATHOLIC PROTECTORATE. 

M. Leroy-Beaulieu explains the dangers which, in his 
opinion,’ France runs from the persistent anti-clerical 
policy of the Combes Ministry. For it is not merely a 
question of a domestic measure directed against monks 
and nuns; it vitally concerns France’s foreign policy. 
The influence of France abroad has hitherto been power- 
fully supported by her traditional protectorate over 
Catholics both in the East and in the Far East. But 
obviously if the issue between the French Government 
and the Vatican were to amount to an open breach, this 
protectorate would be withdrawn from France. Whether 
it would be conferred upon Germany is doubtful, though 
the Kaiser might make a strong bid for the succession. 
Italy, too, would like it, but would probably not be willing 
to pay the necessary price to the Vatican. 

THE DUCHESS OF PORTSMOUTH. 

MM. Lemoine and Lichtenberger have collaborated in 
two articles dealing with Louise de Kéroualle, that extra- 
ordinary woman who was created by Charles II. Duchess 
of Portsmouth—“ the Protestant mistress,” as she called 
herself, putting her head out of the carriage window when 
the London mob was saluting her with brickbats. The 
writers have had the advantage of seeing the Duke of Rich- 
mond’s papers at Goodwood, together with certain unpub- 
lished muniments in France ; with the result that they have 
produced a remarkable picture of this amazing woman and 
the part she played in the sordid politics of the period. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Among other articles may be mentioned the continua- 
tion of M. Ernest Daudet’s series on the Princesse Lieven, 
including her return to Paris from London ; M. Benoist’s 
editing of the correspondence of M. Thiers, covering the 
eventful period from May, 1871, to September, 1873 ; and 
the reminiscences of Comte de Moily of that Delegation 
which conducted the foreign relations of France from Tours 
and Bordeaux in 1870 and 1871, during the Siege of Paris. 
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THE NOUVELLE REVUE. 
THE Nouvelle Revue tends to become more general 
in character every month. Perhaps the two most in- 
teresting articles are those which concern the London 
Unemployed and the Housing of the Poor Problem. 
The one entitled “ The Unemployed” gives a careful 
analysis of the various Blue-books and other publica- 
tions dealing with this terrible and distressing problem. 
The article is apparently written entirely from the point 
of view of proving the decadence of the British nation. 
THE HOUSING PROBLEM IN EUROPE. 

Far more thoughtful and worthy of respect is the 
article concerning the housing of the working classes. 
The writer begins by giving some figures concerning 
the number of workers in Paris. In the French 
capital 256,000 families occupy only one room. Hitherto 
the State seems to have hardly made any attempt to 
deal with the problem of overcrowding, but many private 
firms have taken the matter in hand, and insist on seeing 
that their employés are properly lodged in salubrious 
and airy dwellings. Fourteen years ago was founded the 
“French Society of Cheap Dwellings,” in other words 
a great building society, which has exercised a very 
salutary effect on the housing of the French working 
classes, and which has even been able to influence the 
passing of certain laws, Yet there are at the present 
moment in France 200,000 houses which have no 
windows, because, incredible as it may seem, there is 
still a French window and door tax! Following on this 
startling fact the writer describes at great length, and 
very intelligently, all that has been done in England for 
the housing of the working classes during the last sixty 
years. He pays a high tribute to Port Sunlight, and 
to Mr. Cadbury’s model villages. In Germany the 
housing of the working classes is only now beginning to 
attract attention. In Berlin hundreds of families inhabit 
only one room, and too often this room is situated in a 
dark and damp basement; some 100,000 workers live 
underground. The Krupp Works have set an excellent 
example, the workmen’s colonies established in connec- 
tion with the works being admirably built, and the rents 
being very moderate. The Prussian Government some 
few years ago attacked the problem in the mining district 
of Spandau. In Holland the State has also taken up the 
matter, and at the Hague the worker, whether man or 
woman, can hire a pleasant healthy room for the small 
sum of 2s. 6d. a week. 

Two articles deal with French colonial matters; and 
both have apparently for object that of persuading the 
right class of French worker to emigrate to East Africa, 
and especially to Senegal. 

CHINESE REFORM PROPAGANDA, 

Those interested in Chinese matters will find the 
account of the reformer Chang Chi Tung of value. This 
remarkable Chinaman is the head of what may be called 
the European Party in China. He would like to see his 
country really reformed, and he spreads his views by 
means of little pamphlets, printed at his own expense, 
and distributed by the million through the Celestial 
Empire. One of these pamphlets, entitled “ Learn,” 
drew down on him the violent enmity of the Dowager- 
Empress, and he was indeed at one time condemned to 
death; but now he has been restored to his former 
dignities, and he is Governor of two large provinces. 
The French writer analyses the most important of Chang 
Chi Tung’s manifestoes; in it he has the courage to 
declare that his beloved country ought to imitate Japan, 
and it is his fervent wish to see the Chinese poor really 
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educated ; in fact, he goes so far as to say that there 
should be in China a hundred thousand free schools 
where those who are too poor to pay can hope to be 
educated for nothing. 








THE REVUE DE PARIS. 

WE have noticed elsewhere the late Queen of Holland’s 
most interesting letters to an unknown French corre- 
spondent, and M, Mangini’s account of how Lyons deals 
with her consumptive poor. British military readers will 
turn to a thoughtful article on the late South African War 
viewed from the practical soldier’s point of view. 

The writer is in no sense inclined to minimise the 
difficulties which met the English commanders, but he 
severely criticises the lack of technical knowledge of the 
ordinary British officer, while paying him a great tribute 
as regards personal dash and courage. The French 
tactician believes that in future wars the personality of 
the actual combatant and also of the non-commissioned 
officer will play a far greater réle than has hitherto been 
the case, and he quotes with approval von Lindenau, 
who declares that the individuality of the soldier is not 
nearly enough exploited by his chiefs. 

Another article, by an anonymous writer, attempts to 
describe what should be France’s navy in case of a con- 
flict with England, and the present state of the French 
navy is regarded as deplorable. 

Judith Gautier, continuing her recollections, gives a 
vivid word-picture of Gustave Doré, whom she declares 
remained boyish to the end. “ His chjldish-looking, 
pink and white face, his thin moustache, and long fair 
hair brushed off his forehead concealed a witty, vivacious 
personality. He loved practical jokes, and enjoyed 
nothing more than playing the clown.” 

Those who are never tired of reading about the Great 
Napoleon may learn something new of his many-sided 
personality in a curious paper dealing with his relations 
with the Council of State, for, as the writer truly says, it 
is a great mistake to think that Napoleon was never 
happy unless taking the field. He very much enjoyed 
what we should call a Cabinet Council, and those who 
were privileged to take part in these gatherings have put 
it on record that when dealing with those whom he trusted 
he was quite capable of taking advice, and of giving way 
even on a point which he had very much at heart. Some 
of his talk on these occasions is not without a certain 
native wit. As is well known, he was equally interested 
in the greatest as in the smallest matters, and when at 
one time it was suggested that every town should have a 
small prison, he observed :— Every inhabitant should 
make a point of seeing that the prison is comfortable 
and salubrious, for the day may come when he will be 
himself personally interested in the question.” Con- 
cerning the wording of certain penal laws, he declared 
that “penal laws should be written in a lapidary style ; 
they should be as concise as is the Decalogue.” Napoleon 
took the most fervent interest in everything that concerned 
religion ; he was anxious to play in France the part played 
by Henry VIII. in England ; that is, he desired to found a 
Gallican Church, and to destroy the power of the Papacy. 

Strannik, the Russian writer, contributes a valuable 
paper on Wladimir Korolenko, a writer whose work is 
very much thought of in his own country, though as yet 
he does not seem to be known elsewhere. His stories, 
which deal with the Russian peasantry, are profoundly 
sad, and indeed hopeless in tone, and this is perhaps one 
reason why they have not been received with the same 
favour by English and French readers. 
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THE DUTCH MAGAZINES. 

Elsevier has an entertaining article on dolls. Generally 
speaking, there is not much that is new in ancient dolls, 
but the writer contrives to say a good deal that is not 
generally known about old Dutch dolls, while the illus- 
trations are as interesting as the text. The article is 
based on the exhibition of dolls and toys that took place 
in Amsterdam in January of this year, and it must have 
been a treat for grown-ups as well as for the little ones, 
judging from the description. Old dolls and new dolls, 
all were represented ; there. was the North Holland 
peasant woman ; the lady of 1855, with skirts rather too 
short and other garments too long ; the imitation Red 
Indians ; a doll that belonged to the daughter of the great 
Huygens ; another (with a movable head) that was the 
property of an estimable lady who played with it nearly 
two centuries ago ; the model of a Venetian lace-maker ; 
another of a Russian country house, with furniture and 
doll inhabitants, and other playthings too numerous to 
mention. Other contents of this magazine include a con- 
tinuation of the sketch of Dutch social life in former days 
and a description of a country retreat built nearly two 
hundred years ago. 

In De Gids there is an article by Dr. de Jong on the 
formation of our views and opinion about life and the 
world ; it is a philosophical essay, dealing with the 
writings of Kant and others, and is a thoughtful paper. 
Some people take their views ready-made from those who 
are regarded as authorities, while others observe for 
themselves ; yet it often happens that the latter do not 
understand that their senses may occasionally deceive 
them—they do not comprehend the exact use of the 
senses. The subject is one that does not meet with 
sufficient consideration from the layman ; seeing is not 
always believing—or should not be, for we do not always 
see properly. The accounts given by two independent 
eye-witnesses often vary greatly. Our environment biases 
our judgment, unless we are level-headed enough to cast 
it aside. Much may be learnt from the reading of an 
essay of this kind and from the subsequent intelligent 
reflection. Dr. Byvanck continues his papers on “ Poets,” 
dealing this month (in his usual thorough style) with 
Henriette Roland Holst. There is a scientific paper on 
certain phenomena of light and magnetism, the outward 
manifestations of which are various apparitions or 
spectacles witnessed at sea. 

Vragen des Tijds contains an article on State fire 
insurance. Insurance against fire is a necessity of 
modern times, yet there are many insurance companies 
which are not so solid as they should be, and this is a 
danger to the State; hence the State should take it up 
in some way or other, and thus put the business on a 
sound footing. There is something in this contention 
which may have more force in connection with some 
countries than in Great Britain. If a street or two of 
commercial houses were burnt down and the capital for 
rebuilding were not forthcoming, the result would be 
detrimental to an extent to the country, as it might force 
trade to other countries. Another interesting article is 
that on the defence of agriculture. 

Onze Ecuw is full of good reading, including papers on 
the doctrine of Karl Marx and its origin, Wagner, the 
New Law of Workmen’s Accidents, and Potgieter’s 
Letters. 

BBB BBB 


Mr. ISRAEL ZANGWILL is described in the Young 
Woman by G. B, Burgin as “one of the mightiest 
intellects of modern times.” 
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THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 

THE interest in the Abbé Loisy’s book, written, it will 
be remembered, in refutation of Professor Harnack’s 
“ Essence of Christianity,” and withdrawn from circula- 
tion in deference to the condemnation by Cardinal 
Richard, finds expression in the Italian reviews, both the 
Civilta Cattolica and the Nuova Parola reviewing it 
from diametrically opposite standpoints. To the Jesuit 
Civilta, Loisy’s book—‘ L’Evangile et ?Eglise”—seems 
scarcely less acceptable than that of Harnack; it de- 
scribes it as full of “ manifest errors” and of statements 
contrary to the faith, and the author himself as having 
“gone over to the enemy, at least objectively.” To the 
Nuova Parola, on the other hand, the Abbé Loisy 
appears as “one of the most inspired and pious and 
cultivated priests in the ranks of the Church,” and as 
worthy to rank, for genius and erudition, with St. Augustine 
and St. Thomas. His book, both for its erudition and 
its breadth of view, the writer regards as the most epoch- 
making volume of our time, but he is over-hasty in 
assuming that Rome has condemned it. So far it is 
only condemned in Paris, and the newly-organised 
Biblical Commission is actually engaged upon it. 

The interest of the Muova Axntologia this month lies 
in its literary and artistic articles. Professor Chiappelli 
discusses the fvos and cons of a proposition which is 
exciting artistic circles in‘Florence : whether, namely, a 
copy of Michael Angelo’s great statue of David should 
be placed on the original site in the Piazza della Signoria. 
G. Tarozzi draws out a long and elaborate contrast 
between the pagariism of Nietzsche and the paganism of 
Carducci, wholly to the advantage of the latter. They 
hold in common their enthusiastic appreciation of 
ancient pagan forms, but their consciences have deve- 
loped on diametrically opposite lines. A critical and 
biographical sketch is given of Alinda Brunamonti, 
poetess and art critic, who died in 1899. Believers in 
the higher education of women will be interested to learn 
that Signora Brunamonti’s father, a professor at Perugia, 
was so disappointed at having no sons that he had his 
little daughter educated in all respects as though she 
were a boy. She was even dressed in boy’s clothes until 
the age of eight. The result was to make her one of the 
most learned and accomplished women of her day. 

The Aivista Internazionale continues to be one of the 
best of the Italian reviews for the serious discussion of 
social problems. In the February number the first place 
is given to a practical summary, from the pen of L. C. di 
Chiusano, of the difficulties of the housing of the working- 
classes in its moral, economic, and hygienic aspects. 
The author seems to favour municipal building and 
control. 





Harper’s Magazine. 

Harper's Magazine for April is almost entirely given 
up to stories. The article upon “ The Economic Aspects 
of Mormonism ” is noticed elsewhere. “The History of 
the Dutch Founding of New York” is concluded ; so is 
Mrs. Humphry Ward’s novel “ Lady Rose’s Daughter.” 
Mr. William Sharp writes a plentifully idustrated article 
upon “The Land of Theocritus.” There are also some 
hitherto unpublished letters from Longfellow ; most of 
them are written by his wife, Mary Longfellow, describ- 
ing her visit to Europe with her husband in 1835. Long- 
fellow was sick for three weeks in crossing the Atlantic ; 
the journey took twenty-nine days from New York to 
Portsmouth. When they went to the Mint they went as 
Mr, and Mrs. Carlyle. 
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GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


THE Deutsche Revue contains a most interesting article 
by the Marquis de Nadaillac upon the martyrs of the 
North Pole. The nineteenth century closed with the 
expeditions of Greely, De Long, Jackson, Peary, Nansen, 
Andrée, and the Duke of Abruzzi ; and the prize of the 
greatest effort was a few more miles of ice-field conquered, 
and the attainment to the highest point yet reached, 
83° 33’ 49" North latitude. This was done by Captain 
Cagni, Abruzzi’s lieutenant. Three men _ in_his 
expedition were lost and never again seen. Andrée’s 
project was condemned by all the highest authori- 
ties as quite impossible, and the writer considers 
that after such a clear sign from heaven as was given by 
the continuous contrary winds during a whole year, Andrée 
should have desisted. His two companions did doso; but 
he had so many offers to fill their places that he could 
pick and choose as he liked. It was said that an 
American newspaper offered him £4,000 to take one of 
its editors !. Rumours of the discovery of the skeletons 
of the bold explorers were many, but none proved 
authentic. Sverdrup, however, seems to have achieved 


the greatest measure of success of all. He was 
captain of the /vam in Nansen’s expedition. On 


that occasion, staying quietly on his ship, he 
penetrated almost as far North as did Nansem with 
fearful labour and privation. A second time he essayed 
to conquer the problem of the Pole in the Aram. He 
solved many important problems. He upset the theory 
that there was no land between America and Asia by the 
discovery of three islands. Sir Clements Markham, 
President of the Royal Geographical Society, spoke 
enthusiastically of Sverdrup, but strongly deprecated the 
costly expeditions which the various nations sent out 
in rivalry without any system or co-operation. He 
considers future North Pole expeditions as_ worth- 
less ; useless for geographical purposes; useless from 
the naturalist’s point of view. 
MARTYRS TO THE POLE. 

Sverdrup ought perhaps not to be considered a martyr 
of the North Pole, as he had a well-built ship under him 
all the time. Peary has proved by far the most energetic 
and persistent of Arctic explorers. He took his wife with 
him on his first expedition, during which a daughter was 
born to them. In all he made seven expeditions and 
discovered that Greenland was an island. The latest 
pioneers do not deserve the name of martyrs. They go 
in well-appointed ships with tenders to keep them supplied 
with food and every luxury—and do nothing. The 
Russians made a bold attempt to reach the Pole by 
means of the ice-breaker, the Zermak, but it was a 
miserable failure. Two Danish expeditions did very 
good scientific work from the east side. They dis- 
covered a village full of skeletons. The men lying in the 
huts, the dogs at their feet, whilst the bones of bear and 
Walrus round the huts showed that the gruesome sight 
was not caused by starvation, but by some sudden 
catastrophe. During last century 200 ships have 
perished in Arctic exploration, over six million pounds 
have been spent, and numberless lives have been lost— 
but the mystery of the Pole remains unsolved. 


INDIAN WIDOW-BURNING. 


The Deutsche Rundschau contains many interesting 
articles this month. Richard Garbe writes upon widow- 
burning in India. Incidentally he pays tribute to the 
benefits which have come to India by means of British 
rule. Widow-burning was sternly repressed in 1829, 
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those who officiated at the ceremonies being tried for 
murder. The last case of widow-burning was when 
three wives of the Maharajah Bahadur of Nepal were 
burned with his body in 1877. <A most interesting 
account is given of the reasons for widow-burning 
and the way in which it was done. Of course, the 
underlying idea was always that the husband should have 
his wife to wait upon him after death as well as during 
life. Reading the article, one cannot help thinking that 
the fact that she must be burned alive with her husband 
largely discounted any risk he might run from a jealous 
wife. It is curious to find that the different wives used 
to quarrel as to who should have the honour of being 
consumed with the husband’s body! The funeral pyre 
was soaked with oil, the wife being sometimes bound to 
the body, sometimes to a stake, and occasionally not at 
all. The son or nearest male relative lighted the pile, and 
then it was lit simultaneously all round. A fearful 
din was then set up to drown the screams of 
the wife, bundles of faggots were thrown on and were 
held in place over the bodies by Brahmins with long 
bamboos. Utter callousness was shown for the agony of 
the burning woman, but the Brahmins were drenched 
with water to prevent any harm coming to them from the 
blazing fire! Besides this instructive article, the maga- 
zine contains the conclusion of Moltke’s plan of opera- 
tions against France for a war in 1859. ‘The diary of a 
young lady at the Court in Berlin during the years 1805 
and 1806 is brought to a conclusion, and the Memoirs of 
August Schneegans are continued. 





SCANDINAVIAN MAGAZINES. 

BRITTANY is suffering a severe famine owing to the 
failure of her sardine fishery, and the French papers are 
full of heart-rending accounts of the bitter trials and 
privations of the unhappy victims. The Stockholm 
magazine, Varia, gives in its February number a 
charmingly poetical description of Brittany's stoical sons 
of the sea and their characteristics. The article is written 
by a Swedish lady, recently returned from a sojourn 
amongst these interesting “ loups de mer,” and is illus- 
trated with some extremely pretty photographs. 

The nursing home in Drammen, Norway, which last 
month attained its twenty-fifth year, is sketchedinN’y/ande 
(No. 5). The institution was founded on March 15th, 
1878, and was then confined to one small, rented room, 
and the care of one little baby. Its foundress was a Miss 
Svenda Holst, a petted child of fortune, the daughter of 
a factory-owner named Svend Holst. She was a lively, 
much féted, trouble-free young lady, greatly given to 
sporting amusements, a very unusual trait in those days. 
The death of an extremely dear young friend, gave, how- 
ever, a more scrious turn to her thoughts, and opened 
her eyes to the many sorrows of life, and the evils that 
needed remedy. The Nursing Home appears to have 
been her first important philanthropic effort. A year 
after it was started thirteen children had been taken 
charge of. The house became too small, and in the 
autumn of 1879 another was bought for the purpose by 
herself and a goldsmith (now dead), named O. Hoshre. 
Miss Holst then betook herself to Germany, there to 
study the subject of Nursing Homes thoroughly. Mean- 
while her family of other people’s children went on 
increasing fast, and in 189! the present Home was 
bought—a fine, large, solid building, with healthy, airy 
rooms well adapted for their purpose. About 176 chil- 
dren have been cared for here, leaving at about the age 
of eleven. 
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The Christian Realm. 


FHIs is a new threepenny magazine, composed. largely 
of short stories and of articles more or,less religious in 
character. Mr. T. Kirkup puts in, a plea, for the spirit 
of sympathy and reconciliation in South Africa, and says 
a timely word upon good faith being the essence of good 
policy and good government. If that maxim had been 
borne. in mind there would have been no war. The 
article upon the German Emperor as a religious force is 
noticed elsewhere. Mr. W. Pett Ridge writes somewhat 
disappointing literary notes under the.title of “Current 
Conversations,” It-is amazing to notice that Mr. Pett 
Ridge speaks of Sir Conan -Doyle’s “ History of the Great 
Boer War” as a judicial and judicious. work. The same 
might have been said about the .summing-up of Judge 
Jeffreys. . Still more extraordinary is the remark, made 
by Mr. Haddon in his “ Chats on Life and Literature,” 
that. Mr. Myers’ plea for immortality is based entirely 
upon supposition, _ If Mr. Haddon had taken the trouble 
even to skim through the book on which he pronounces 
so confident a judgment, he would have seen that nothing 
could be further from. the truth. Mr, Myers’ argument, 
contrary to all other writers, is based on scientific. obser- 
vation of carefully recorded facts. 


—_—_—— 


The Booklover’s Magazine. 


THE third number of the Booklovers Magazine was 
published unde: considerable difficulty... The March num- 
ber had been printed off on February 19th ; all the sheets 
were in the presses and in the bindery, when a fire broke 
out and burnt the whole place to the ground ; not a single 
sheet was saved ; but by working overtime and putting 
on steam they were able to reprint the» magazine and 
issue it'in five days. There is nothing in the magazine 
to show it was brought out under such ‘stress. It is 
beautifully printed and illustrated, some of the illustra- 
tions being in colour. To produce such a ‘number under 
such circumstances is a record which is not likely to be 
broken for some time. The number itself is very good, 
but is a little bit too snippety. Theresare twelve beauti- 
ful full-page iliustrations of trees in winter-time. The 
frontispiece is'a lovely reproduction in colours of Millet’s 
“Gleaners.” There are tinted portraitsiof seven leading 
actors, including Irving and Tree. «There is also a 
¢<ritical symposium upon Robert Burns! Altogether it is 
a unique magazine of great variety and any number of 


pictures. 
—_———~+———_ 


Good Words. 


Mr. S. R. CROCKET1’s ‘Spanish romance goes bravely 
on. Sir R. Ball writes on the Soale of the Invisible 
Heavens. The paper on the First;Vacation School in 
England is noticed elsewhere. There is a pleasantly 
written account of an Irish dancing-school.:— 


During the winter months classes are formed in various village 
centres, the same master travelling round: a large district. The 
ordinary course lasts one week,’ and six lessons are given at a 
charge of twopence a lesson for each pupil... When the week is 
at an end the master—unless the contract be renewed—goes on 
to. the next village and begins his instruction anew. The class 
generally meets in the school-house or in some cottage of more 
than ordinary dimensions, but the ‘‘school” which I attended 
was held,in a large barn, lent for the occasion by an indulgent 
landlord. The news that a dancing-school is being organised 
quickly spreads through the countryside. An ordinary dance in 


a London or Dublin ball-room ‘is a much more noisy and 
indecorous affair than a Kerry or Limerick jig. 
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The Engineering Magazine. 

THE April number is‘ much more technical than usual. 
Mr. C. U. Carpenter contributes an article upon the 
Labour Problem which ably voices the general feeling 
that in future employer and employé must work more 
together. He says :— ; 

Consider the actual questions that give rise to strikes, lock- 
outs and, following these, arbitration and conciliation com- 
mittees. Consider the gist of the questions that these important 
bodies, must investigate after the trouble has reached the point 
where, for the sake of the manufacturer, the workman, or the 
public, they must be called upon. Are not they the practical 
and fundamental questions of wages, hours, conditions under 
which men work, discharges, unreasonable demands, unjustifiable 
and unreasonable rules and practices, restrictions upon employ- 
ment, limitation of output, etc.? Should we not begin at the 
lower end of the problem and provide some adequate means 
whereby the manufacturer and his men can come face to face 
and consider these questions and problems fairly and squarely, 
before the matters get to such a serious issue as to render it 
necessary to call in outsiders to make a settlement ? 

In other words, the time to stop trouble is before it 
begins. The second instalment on Dredging Machinery 
is given by A. W. Robinson. Mr. F. M. Kimball writes 
upon the application of the electric motor in industry. 
Mr. R. Buchanan contributes his fifth article upon 
Foundry Management, dealing this time with the cupola. 





@~ Page’s Magazine. 

THE April number contains several interesting articles. 
That on the new American Submarine has been noticed 
elsewhere. George W. Jackson describes the under- 
ground conduits of Chicago. The article is illustrated 
with several unique photographs. A conduit 6 ft. 
by 7 ft. 6in. would only be large enough to accom- 
modate cable for 25,000 telephones, and as _ 100,009 
subscribers had to be provided for new and larger 
conduits had to be made. The subject is, how- 
ever, not approached from a popular point of view. 
A short character sketch is given of Professor Ewing, 
of Cambridge. The vexed question of water-tube and 
cylindrical boilers is discussed, with the further researches 
of the Boiler Committee. The electrical Ore-Finding 
System is described. It seems to have achieved some 
very good results in Wales. The official report of Lieut.- 
Colonel Yorke to the Board of Trade on British and 
American Railway methods should be read by everyone 
interested in railway practice. His conclusions are given 
in full in the magazine. 

—p—— 
Blackwood. 

MAGA as usual contains some capital articles and some 
thrilling stories. The stories cannot be noticed here, nor 
the reviews. But special mention must be made of Mr. R. 
Wyon’s description of Roman Catholic Albania. The 
future of Albania, he says— 
is a problem of such magnitude that the Macedonian Ques- 
tion sinks into insignificance beside it. 

An anonymous writer on Egypt exults in the thought 
that we shall never evacuate the country. He says :— 

The land which moved by centuries now flies by years. Lord 
Cromer’s annual reports, admirable as they are, like all that 
great man touches, get out of date within a few months. 

The writer of “ Musings without Method” meditates 
upon the secrets of Mr. Chamberlain’s popularity. He 
thinks Ministers are in a bad way, and declares :—‘‘ We 
look to Mr. Chamberlain to restore to his bewildered 
colleagues their own confidence and the confidence of the 
nation.” 
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THE Book of THE MOoOnrH. 





THE TRUE ARCHBISHOP OF LONDON: 


MR. 


N the essentially episcopal task of “looking after” 

| the greatest city in the world, the functionaries 
engaged are many and various. There are the 
titular bishops of the Anglican and Roman commu- 
nions, the presidents of Free Church Unions and 
Councils, the leaders of bodies like the Ragged School 
Union, the City Mission and the Salvation Army, 
which permeate London. There are the Mayors, 


Lord Mayors and Chairman of the County 
Council, with their multitudinous staff of  sur- 
veyors, inspectors and medical officers. Tnere 


are the shepherds of the schools, the guardians 
of the poor, the commissioners of police. So one 
might go on enumerating the divisions and sub- 
divisions of the civic hierarchy. Not with the 
ecclesiastical fraction of man is this vast metropolitan 
€piscopate in its 
entirety concerned, 
‘but with the whole 
man, body and soul, 
andividual and col- 
jective, .public and 
private, in home and 
school, at work and 
play, in sickness and 
health, in life and in 
death ; with human- 
ity, in fact, as it lies, 
on every side and in 
every part, under the 
providence of God. 
But the system waits 
to be unified. ‘The 
afferent nerves of 
supervision demand a 
central sensorium. 
The several overseer- 
ships themselves need 
overseeing. ‘The 
bishops ecclesiastical, 
municipal, educa- 
tional, and industrial 
wanttheirarchbishop. 


* “Lif? and Labour of the 
People in London.” By 
Charles Booth. First series, 
“‘ Poverty,” 4 vols. (new 
edition) ; second series, “ In- 
dustry,” 5 vols. (new edition 
in the press ; third series (now 
first published), ‘‘ Religious 
Influences,” 7 vols. Price 5s. 
per volume net (each volume 
sold separately) ; gos. for the 
seven volumes of thi-d series. 
(Macmillan.) 
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CHARLES BOOTH’S SURVEY OF HIS DIOCESE.* 


And now they have found him. Not, of course, in 
any official sense, but only the more truly and really 
because he holds no office, the author of this 
colossal work on London stands before us as summus 
episcopus of the metropolis. 

THE VISITATION, 

No other overlooker can for a moment vie with 
him in the comprehensiveness and thoroughness 
of his oversight. Mr. Charles Booth’s “ Inquiry” is 
an episcopal “ visitation” without a parallel. He and 
his assistants have investigated the mammoth city 
district by district, street by street, often house by 
house. “Our plan of action,” he says, “may be 
likened to a voyage of discovery. We have moved 
our camp from centre to centre all over London, 
remaining for weeks or even months in each spot in 
order to see as well 
as hear all we could.” 
Hehas thus inspected 
and appraised almost 
every phase and in- 
terest of the civic 
whole. His explora- 
ticns began in 1886, 
and for seventeen 
years the huge 
metropolis has been 
crystallising in his 
mind. His single 
brain holds more of 
London than is found 
under any other 
human skull-cap. He 
is the unification of 


London. 
THE MAN. 

The work has been 
carried on with 
scientific unobtru- 
siveness. This 
unmitred shepherd 


of the metropolis did 
not strive or cry or 
cause his voice to be 
heard in the streets. 
One of the most 
potent personalities 
of the time, he has 
shunned _ notoriety. 
Even Lord Rosebery, 
first chairman of 
the London County 
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Council, with all his love of “ efficiency,” had never 
so much as seen, still less consulted, this personal 
epitome of knowledge and ideas concerning London 
until just two years ago. Yet, when he does emerge 
in public he seems to carry all before him. In seven 
conferences, held in the chief industrial centres of 
Great Britain, he gathered into absolute unanimity all 
schools and parties in the Labour world on the 
subject of Old Age Pensions for all, and created the 
National Committee of Organised Labour for the 
achievement of that end. Five weeks before the 
last County Council election he announced what he 
considered the first step in housing reform—a much 
‘more drastic step than either party had seriously 
proposed—won for it the support of both parties, and 
secured the written adhesion of exactly one-half the 
new. Council. It is his demand which the Royal 
Commission on London Transit has been appointed 
and instructed to inquire into. He seems to fuse 
men’s minds into effective agreement by the electric 
intensity and lucidity of his argument. Party preju- 
dice vanishes at the touch of his science. He charms 
men by his generous temper, his quick humour, and 
even more by his unaffected humility. The rapidity 
of his working and his singular versatility are 
simply astounding. People can hardly believe that 
this philanthropist, statistician, social agitator and 
voluminous author only devotes his leisure time to 
these exacting pursuits. His regular calling is that of 
a business man. He is the chief managing partner 
in the great shipping firm of Booth Brothers, of Liver- 
pool, and frequently crosses the Atlantic in furtherance 
of its interests. Only recently he had to fight the 
battle of his firm against the great Atlantic “ combine.” 
He fought—and he won. 
FOUNDER OF A NEW SCIENCE. 

And it is this man, in the very thick of the most 
absorbing conflicts of commerce, who has founded 
the Science of Cities. Men of thought have long 
loved to play with cities in the air. From Plato 
down to Comte they have spun out their dreams of an 
urban paradise. But a science of cities is a new thing : 
and it was born, not in academic groves or philosophic 
porticos, but in the brain of an active shipping merchant. 
It is characteristic of Mr. Booth’s quiet audacity that 
he made his first essay on the greatest city in the 
world. The first fruits of this colossal experiment 
were published in two volumes in 1889. The world 
has thus been familiar with his methods of inquiry 
and of stating his results for fourteen years. They 
have never been seriously impugned. They have, on 
the contrary, been accepted as the standard of urban 
investigation on both sides of the Atlantic. Mr. 
Seebohm Rowntree has applied the same principles in 
exploring the poverty of York, and private enterprise 
promises to follow the same lines of inquiry in regard 
to Sheffield. This is an age of great cities, and the 
practical value of a scientific study of their growth 
and tendencies is simply incalculable. It has almost 


‘immediately become apparent. . And the conscience of 
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the country has been roused by the terrible presumption 
derived from London and York, that one out of every 
three or four human beings in Great Britain has not 
enough food, clothing, or house-room to maintain 
even animal efficiency. The new science has won 
the popular ear, as well as the erudite’ judgment 
which made its founder Doctor of Science at Cam- 
bridge and Fellow of the Royal Society. 
HOW THE BOOK GREW. 

The publication of results, which began in 18809, 
reaches its completory stage this spring. The entire 
work, which it has taken the author seventeen years 
to produce, 1S now appearing in as many volumes. 
There is a new and revised edition of the four volumes 
on the “ Poverty,” and the revised version of the five 
volumes onthe “ Industry” of London isnowin the press. 
Mr. Booth thus simply describes what these embody :— 

My first attempt was to enumerate the mass of the people of 
London in classes according to degree of poverty or comfort and 
to indicate the conditions of life in each class. In connection 
with this attempt I mapped out the streets in colours, and 
endeavoured to show by sample descriptions the kind of persons 
dwelling therein, their habits and the manner of their lives. 

A second and similar classification, the results of which were 
published at the same time, was based on what I could learn of 
the children in elementary schools ; and in connection with this 
the educational opportunities offered to these and other children 
in London were described. 

My third and most- ambitious attempt took advantage of the 
census of 1891 and classified the people afresh from top to 
bottom, testing poverty by the degree of crowding in their 
dwellings and wealth by the number of servants employed. In 
this way I obtained results applicable alike to the whole popula- 
tion, or to local divisions of it, or to any section grouped accord- 
ing to the occupation of the head of the family; and with this 
industrial tabulation I included an account of the conditions of 
labour in each group of trades, 

Broadly, these three methods of social analysis yielded similar 
results, and thus supported each other. If it was not exactly or 
invariably true that the direst apparent poverty, the closest 
crowding, the greatest lack of respectability and the lowest scale of 
remuneration went hand and hand in every locality and in every 
degree, stillit did appear that the numbers of the crowded and 
the numbers of the low paid were much the same ; that indus- 
trial capacity and higher and more regular wages lead to better 
housing, and that order, cleanliness and decency do almost 
invariably follow in their train ; or, reversing this, it may equally 
be said that decericy, cleanliness, and order lead to better housing, 
to more regular employment, and to the higher wages which 
industrial capacity commands ; and thus the hope is engendered 
that improvement in any direction would involve improvement 
in-all. 

These investigations completed, the task which I had origin- 
ally proposed to myself was done.—(Vol. i. pp. 3, 4.) 

AN INEVITABLE SEQUEL. 

But he felt that he could not leave his task without 
taking a survey of “ other social influences which form 
part of the very structure of life.” Philanthropy, local 
government, police, housing, health, drink, prostitution, 
crime, marriage and thrift—all claimed attention, but 
more than any of these, Religion. So Mr. Booth set 
himself to inquire into these interests, and the result 
of his researches is given in seven volumes now 
published for the first time. The title “ Religious 
Influences” and the number of volumes suggest the 
immense importance which the author ascribes to 
this subject. He speaks of re.zrve in religion as 
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a national quality, and he is himself in this, as in 
other respects, English to the backbone. Yet though 
carefully avoiding any dogmatic or sectarian confes- 
sion, he leaves everywhere upon the reader the 
impression of a profoundly religious soul. 

The volumes before us are veritably sociology in 
édition de luxe. The binding is in white vellum with 
gilt lettering; the pages, smooth at the top, are 
delightfully rough-edged at side and foot ; the coloured 
maps are inserted in convenient sections ; the whole 
is strongly and durably bound. Every facility is given 
for reference in “illustrations,” synopses, and trans- 
parent classifications. The price of five shillings a 
volume is obviously nominal. Directly, as well as 
indirectly, this great work is a gift to the world. 

IN THE STEPS OF THE ‘‘ P.M.G.” 

But in this voluminous and encyclopedic produc- 
tion there is one singular omission. In dealing with 
social forces operative in London, Mr. Booth has 
much to say of all sorts and conditions of men: of 
clergyman, guardian, councillor, builder, policeman, 
and the rest, even of pickpocket and prostitute ; but 
never a word about the journalist! He mentions the 
parish magazine, it is true, but not those organs of the 
weekly and daily press which are wont to rank them- 
selves among the most potent of social influences, 
This omission is the more remarkable in that 
the idea of such an inquiry was put forward in the 
Pall Mall Gazette two years before Mr. Booth began 
his investigations. A commission of inquiry was 
actually formed by the staff of the P.4Z,G. and published 
its reports. ‘The purpose and plan of these operations 
are indicated in the following extracts from the leading 
article in the PAG. of January 31st, 1884 :— 

What is wanted now is not more sensation but more light. 
As to the methods of investigation, it was very simple in design, 
though the execution was often difficult. A few men of experi- 
ence in this kind of work, and of superior trustworthiness, were 
sent into every house into which access was by any means obtain- 
able in the streets marked out for inspection. They were supplied 
with printed forms in which to enter the desired information with 
regard to the nature of each tenement, the number, age and sex 
of its inhabitants, their rent, their wages, the nature and place 
of their employment, the name and address of the landlord, as 
well as the details of the sanitary arrangements and general con- 
dition of the house. The reports thus obtained were checked by 
comparison, wherever comparison was possible, with other 
statistics dealing with the same points and supplemented by the 
information of a number of reliable persons familiar with the 
district, as well as by repeated visits of inspection on the 
part of the members of our staff, aided by a gentleman of 
special qualifications, who has already achieved great things. 

ast of all, the details thus obtained were carefully tabulated 
after the elimination of all houses wifh regard to which the 
facts were in any material respect doubtful or incomplete. For 
the results which remained after this sifting process had been 
completed we believe that we may claim a high degree of 
accuracy. These results will be found in the report which we 
commence to-day, and which we hope may prove of special 
interest to social reformers. Our leading ideal was that the 
inquiry should be not pictorial, but, as far as possible, scientific. 

To know all about the structure, the population, the owner- 
ship, the value, the defects, and the possibilities of a certain 
limited number of houses within definite narrow boundaries 
appeared to us of more value at this stage of the inquiry than to 
know one thing or another about a number of houses scattered all 
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over London, or one aspect of a particular neighbourhood. Our 
aim has been, not to pick out “fearful examples ” here, there, 
and everywhere, but to examine closely and to state fully and 
fairly, taking the good with the evil, the condition of a single 
representative district. Such minute information will, we 
believe, be of particular value in the present chaotic condition of 
the controversy. 
THE GENERAL PLAN. 

Mr. Booth himself describes the general scheme of 
the book as. follows : 

Beginning with London North of the Thames, in the faz 
Eastern corner at the Isle of Dogs, we proceed along the metro- 
politan boundary by way of Poplar, Bromley, Bow and Hackney 
to Islington, St, Pancras, Maida Vale and Hampstead. The 
whole of this outer ring has been built up within the memory of 
men still living. Within, between it and the City boundary, lies 
another ring, an “‘inner ring,” and to this our inquiry is next 
directed. Here old purposes and needs have given way to new, 
and destruction and rebuilding go on apace. Then the West 
Central district follows, after which the City and Westminster 
lead us to the true West end of wealth with its rapid'y filling 
hinterland at Hammersmith and Fulham. Crossing the river to 
the South side, and beginning with the inner and riverside parts, 
we then trace the extension of | ondon southward over outer and 
outermost rings of population, stretching from Roehampton on 
the extreme West to Eltham on the extreme East.—(Vol. i. 
pp. 5-6.) 

THE BLACK FACT. 

Having seen something of the status and methods 
of our archbishop, and having traced his tour of visi- 
tation, we are now ready to hear his “charge” to the 
many-named and many-functioned overseers in his 
diocese. For these seven volumes do actually con- 
stitute such a charge. ‘They present the completest 
picture yet given of the religious life of London, and 
give a very kindly but also very faithful criticism of 
the persons and policies responsible. It is the picture 
presented which will make the deepest impression, 
and will carry with it the heaviest condemnation. It 
confirms the worst conclusions suggested by the current 
religious census of the Lai/y News. Be it remembered 
that London is not merely one town among many. It 
is, in numbers alone, a nation. It is, moreover, the 
capital of British Christendom—the headquarters of all 
the Churches and of all the great religious organisations, 
the recognised base of the principal missionary efforts 
of Evangelical religion. It contains combined the 
ruling factors of our @hristian civilisation on all its 
sides, save perhaps its Art. Yet what is the upshot of 
Mr. Booth’s investigations, carried on for seventeen 
years;*in this capital and concentration of British 
Christendom? Simply this, that so far as connection 
with religious organisations is concerned, the great 
mass of the people have no religion. Judged by con- 
ventional tests, London is an overwhelmingly godless 
city. - The first volume, in dealing with the outer East, 
confronts us ‘with the statement :— 

The mass of the people make no profession of faith and tak2 
no interest in religious observances. They attend no place of 
worship. 

And ,in the seventh volume Mr. Booth sums up 
with the appalling generalisation :— 

The, great section of the population, which passes by the 
name of the working classes, lying socially between the lower 
middle class and the ‘‘ poor,” remains, as a whole, outside of 
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all the religious bodies, whether organised as churches or as 
missions ; and as those of them who do join any church become 
almost indistinguishable from the class with which they then 
mix, the change which has really come about is not so much of 
as out of the class to which they have belonged. 


MAMMON’S MONOPOLY. 

At the central base of world-evangelisation, the 
working people, who form the vast preponderance of 
the population, will have.simply nothing to do with 
the religion of the Nazarene Carpenter as presented 
by its official exponents. Worse still, that same 
religion which was promulgated by its Founder as the 
peculiar blessing of the poor, the hungry, the miserable, 
has become in its instituted and recognised forms the 
monopoly of the rich and comfortable classes. Mr. 
Booth colours his maps to mark the economic grade 
of the streets or houses delineated. Yellow means 
“ wealthy”; red “well to do”; pink “ working-class 
comfort” ; purple “mixed with poverty” ; light blue 
“ordinary poverty”; dark blue “very poor”; black 
“the lowest grade.” And Mr. Booth can say :-- 

The palpable distinctions are those of means. Fashionable 
and ‘‘ yellow” districts secure, at the least, prosperous churches 
and large morning congregations on Sunday. For the rest, 
where the streets are ‘‘red” we find a vigorous middle-class 
réligious development combined with active social life. Where 
**pink” there is, as regards organised religion, a comparative 
blank. Where ‘‘ blue” we have the missions, and step by step 
as it deepens to black the more hopeless becomes the task. From 
these broad conclusions there is no escape. 

“A QUESTION OF SOCIAL STANDING.” 

A strange tribute this to the Arch-foe of Mammon ! 
The line of exemption from the Income Tax is 
practically the line of exclusion from His church: 
Income Tax and Christianity are practically the pre- 
serve of the same classes. Mr. Booth quotes the 
testimony of two clergymen in South London to the 
effect that “ church-going is almost entirely a question 
of social standing. <A certain class will come to church 
provided you do not positively repel them; while 
another class cannot be induced to come at all.” And 
here is Mr. Booth’s own judicial verdict :— 

The churches have come to be regarded as the resorts of the 
well-to-do and of those who are willing to accept the charity 
and patronage of people better off than themselves. It is felt 
that the tone of the services, especially in the Church of England, 
is opposed: to the idea of advancement. . . . The spirit of self- 
sacrifice inculcated in theory is not observed among, or believed 
to be practised by, the members of these churches in any parti- 


cular degree, and this inconsistency is very critically and severely 

judged. 

The working-classes consequently stand stiffly aloof. 
THE CHURCHES AND THE POOR. 

But what of the “blue” districts, peopled by the 
poor—those for whom, above all others, the Nazarene 
Gospel was designed? Organised religion has not 
been unmindful of these ; it has planted among them 
missions almost as many as there are public-houses ; 
and with what result? Mr. Booth speaks, as a rule, 
in the highest terms of religious workers among the 
poor. He acknowledges their pure aims and their 
heroic zeal. He recognises that the mothers’ meet- 
ings, which are generally very popular, supply a real 
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religious need. The children of the poor crowd the 
Sunday schools. A few men may here and there be 
brought in. But the main success of the missions, 
even of the Salvation Army, lies, Mr. Booth reiterates 
frequently, in their reflex action on the groups of 
workers, in eliciting their self-sacrifice, in deepening 
their faith, and in compacting their fellowship, The 
great masses of humanity around are alienated or 
unconcerned. Even where great crowds are drawn they 
are mostly church-goers of the usual class, who come 
from a distance, not the poverty-stricken neighbours ; 
or the interest aroused is not genuinely religious. 
Medical missions Mr. Booth pronounces to be, as 
a means of propaganda, “absolutely futile.” Good 
is undoubtedly done of a social and humanising 
kind by clubs, thrift agencies and the like. But in 
this direction, Mr. Booth declares, the day schools 
have done far more service to the poor than the 
churches or missions. The schools rather than the 
religious agencies fill him with hope. 
THE CURSE OF COMPETITIVE BRIBERY. 

Religious effort among the London poor, according 
to Mr. Booth’s disheartening record, has not only 
failed of its high end, it has brought serious evils in 
its train. These are chiefly the curse of ill-regulated 
“charity,” and an unbridled competition in cadging 
for adherents. Food and coal tickets have almost 
become a “ new currency ” in parts of the East End 
A vicar in the south-west could even say of his profuse 
distribution of relief, “Certainly it pauperises the 
people ; but we get hold of them in this way.” There 
are reports often recurring of what is once openly 
denounced as “ appalling bribery.” Lady visitors are 
the chief, but by no means the only, offenders in this 
respect. So the poor are demoralised and religion is 
discredited. ‘There is evolved the “ mumper”—the 
man who “attends for what he can get.” This 
odious product of “bribery and corruption,” prac- 
tised in the name of the Christian faith, naturally 
arouses in the mind of the self-respecting poor a 
more invincible determination never to be seen 
in such questionable resorts; and the gulf between 
people and place of worship is widened. “The ad- 
mixture of Gospel and giving produces an atmosphere 
of meanness and hypocrisy, and brings discredit both 
on charity and religion.” 

WHO IS TO BLAME? 

The abstention of the London working classes as a 
body from public worship—that is the black fact cer- 
tified by these volumes on Religion, even as the other 
black fact of 30 per cent. of Londoners in poverty stood 
out from Mr. Booth’s earlier publications, It is a 
lurid commentary on the Conventional Christianity of 
the metropolis. The pretence cannot be raised that 
all the fault lies ‘With the working men. The coinci- 
dence of class cleavage with religious cleavage is 
decisive against any such idea. There is no intrinsic 


, 





connection between payment of Income Tax and the 
tenets of the Gospel, nor does the receipt of weekly 
wages entail an extra dose of original sin. 
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avers, it is true, that “the average working man of 
to-day thinks more of his rights or of his wrongs than 
of his duties and his failures to perform them. 
Humility and the consciousness of sin, and the attitude 
of worship, are perhaps not natural to him.” Perhaps 
they are not, strictly speaking, natural to any of us. 
And Mr. Booth himself goes so far as to say that work- 
ing men stay away from church on gepuinely moral 
grounds. He says:— © 

What the classes above seek in religion is its support ; what 
the working-man fights shy of is its discipline. Working-men 
have a far more exacting conception of its ethical obligations. 
They expect a religious man to make his life square with his 
opinions. 

They are quick to denounce as hypocrites those 
who are less scrupulous. 
LABOUR AND RELIGION, 


But they are also ready to respect and to follow 
(though not to church) religious men whom they 
believe to be genuine. Mr. Booth remarks that their 
most trusted leaders have not infrequently been re- 
ligious men, He adduces the parallel fact :— 

The success at the polls, whether for Boards of Guardians, 
Borough Councils, or the School Board, of men and w ‘en 
who in the name of religion are giving their lives to the se. ce 
of the people, is one of the noteworthy facts in democratic rule. 

Such a Christian worker “ sits as Mayor of 
Southwark to-day.” Mr. Booth, again, bears witness 
to the readily verifiable fact that of all subjects for 
discussion in parks and public places, religious sub- 
jects are most popular; and neither interest nor 
intelligence is lacking. “ But neither interest nor 
intelligence leads to public worship.” The outstand- 
ing facts of metropolitan life have left a stiff deposit 
of repugnance, which has hardened into habit and 
tradition. 

COCKNEY CHRISTIANITY. 

The power and the wealth of the richest and 
mightiest city in the world have been for generations 
in the hands of the churchgoers, and see what they 
have made of it! What slums and rookeries ! What 
overcrowding and squalor! These are the results, as 
Mr. Booth over and over again points out, of 
jerry-builders and negligent authorities. And most 
of these contributed freely in cash and Jersonnel 
to the congregations of worshippers. Another 
commentary on Christian brotherhood without 
respect of persons—as practised by the well-to-do 
worshipper — is the residential separation of 
the classes. As soon as the poor begin to come 
in. to any residential district the comfortable and 
respectable Christian shows his love to them by 
fleeing from them as if they had the plague; and 
only when he is at the safe distance of an eligible 
suburb he will— perhaps—help to pay for a 
“ mission” among those he has abandoned. Even 
when his conscience stirs him to make some religious 
provision for thé masses he has left behind, he is 
careful to keep the best of architecture and music and 
eloquence for himself and others who have been 
“ prospered” like himself; only the crumbs may fall 
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to the poor dogs. under the,social table. ‘This sort 
of thing has been going on for generations ;. and 
the consequent social chaos has left an impression not 
easily to be effaced from the working class mind. ‘These 
remoter causes are not adduced by Mr. Booth; but 
the results are recorded for all time in his. latest 
volumes, 
AN ORGANISED HYPOCRISY. 

To a painful extent the Conventional Christianity of 
London is an organised hypocrisy ; and the working 
man with his ‘keen eye for realities has found it. out. 
He recognises readily, and will zealously vote for, the 
religious leaders who answer his test as genuine ; but 
he would rather not be mixed jp with go cuéstionaple 
a business as is carried on in placeé of worship. ~ 

This aspect of the case takes away much of the 
gloom which Mr. Booth’s generalisations at. first ‘sight 
induce. Conventional Christianity, judged by its own 
conventional standard of whipping in worshippers, stands 
self-condemned. But there are higher standards for 
an estimate of the working classes and of the future 
of London. 

A SIGN OF TRUE RELIGION. 

Abstention from public worship may after all 
be a sign of the presence and not of the absence 
of true religion... ‘The working classes seem. to 
have reached something like the standpoint of. the 
prophet Amos who bade his unctuous fellow-country- 
men, “seek not Bethel” but “let judgment roll down 
as waters and justice as a perennial stream.” [They 
find in the County Council a much better organ of 
the religion of the Nazarene than they can discover in 
the synagogues of wealth and fashion. 

Mr. Booth quotes the opinion of a thoughtful 
layman long'and closely acquainted with them, who 
said, “Among working men a_kind of sublimated 
trades unionism is the magt “prevalent Gospel; a 
vague bias towards that Which is believed to 
be good .for one’s fellow-man.” Surely here 
are the rudiments of something better than the 
antiquated ecclesiasticism or the sanctified  selfish- 
ness which have masqueraded under the name of 
Christianity. The facts disclosed by the Daily Mews 
census and by Mr. Booth’s completer report are not 
without their silver lining. They suggest, indeed, that 
the cramped tabernacle with which men have wandered 
through the wilderness of religious individualism is 
now being abandoned ; but already there begin to 
rise the walls of the vast Social Temple, which will be 
the consecration. of every form of human fellowship 
and will find. room for the, loftiest and largest 
ideals of human progress. The walls are rising, 
but the dome has not yet been reached» The 
great structure of human brotherhood which is 
being slowly. reared in Trade Union and Council 
Chamber, is bound some day to ascend to the 
symmetry of social’ worship. The working-classes 
are gradually discovering the real Galileean Gospel 
of the Kingdom of God; and perhaps a necessary step 
to its general acceptance is the. general rejection of its 
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Cockney counterfeit.. Mr. Booth’s report will, it may 
be hoped, take its place in history as a picture of 
the deplorable depth to which religion in London 
had sunk before the great revival of the twentieth 
century. 

From the collective impression left by the book 
we may now pass to see how our kindly but 
critical Metropolitan deals with the particular phases 
and forms of London religion. All classes and 
churches are brought to book and have sentence 
passed upon them. Many of his judgments are 
certain to produce a storm of angry resentment. 

THE ROMAN CATHOLICS. 

Like most people whe have compared the Churches, 
Mr:.* Booth is deeply impressed with Catholic superi- 
ority in powers of adaptation and concentration. He 
Sate. -' ore : 

Their exercise extends from high statecraft, through the whole 
range of appeal to intellect and emotion which constitutes “ the 
propaganda ” in England, down to every form of guidance and 
control that can be exercised in the interest of religion upon 
men and women of all conditions, the whole system being 
carried to a degree of perfection and stamped with a thorough- 
ness which make all the Protestant methods seem pinchbeck in 
comparison.—(Vol. vii., p. 241.) 

The reality of the power of the Church of Rome is as remark- 
able with the cultivated classes as with the rougher, with the 
educated as well as with the ignorant, with those who have all 
worldly advantages no less than with those who have none. 
For poor and rich alike, their religion seems to be their greatest 
possession, True religion, wherever met, brings with it this 
equality before God. Among those of rank, wealth and fashion, 
whether hereditary Catholics or newly won converts, their faith 
enters into, and I think governs, their lives to a degree rare 
among Protestants.— (Vol, vii., p. 249.) 

Though only reckoned by themselves as numbering 
in London about 200,000, the Catholics form one 
religious force, and so stand out as one of the greatest 
religious influences. “By far the greatest effort” of 
the Catholics “ is devoted to the elementary schools, 
in the main with success.” But with all his fairness, 
our author remains emphatically Protestant. “The 
conversion of England to Roman Catholicism is a 
-chimerical dream.” 

“THE CHURCH OF THE MIDDLE CLASSES,” 


“The Congregationalist Church,” says Mr. Booth, 
“is, more than any other Church, the Church of the 
middle classes, its membership being practically con- 
fined within the limits of the upper and lower sections 
of those included under that comprehensive title.” 

Of the Congregationalists in the prosperous middle- 
class suburbs Mr. Booth gives a very sunny picture, 
by far the sunniest of any in his book. He says :— 

With them prosperity and religion go hand inhand. This they 
readily recognise, thanking God for His good,gifts, and praying 
that they may use them rightly for their own advantage and that 
of others. There is no trace of sourness or severity in their theories 
of life. Pleasure is not tabooed.. The young are trusted and 
encouraged. Happiness is directly aimed at, but is associated 
with the performance of duty: duty to themselves, and to each 
other, and in various ways to the world around. Their pastors 
preach this ideal and boldly act up to it. They use their 
churches without hesitation for any purpose which is not 
actually irreligious. Concerts, popular lectures, debates on 


social or political questions; all find a place. Even 
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on Sunday, in special services, they do not hesitate to com- 
bine the mundane with the spiritual, All may be done to 
the glory of God ; but the immediate object is the brightening 
and deepening and widening of human lives, It is not by 
individual units according to High Church methods, nor as a 
concourse of strangers, as with the large Evangelical Mission 
services, but in the main as families that their people are 
handled and held. Such work may be thought to fail, if the 
saving of souls by the preaching of Christ be the ultimate aim, 
but it is undoubtedly a wholesome and lasting influence for 
good.—(Vol i. p. 122.) 

But this confident brightness, Mr. Booth goes on to 
urge, may be bought at the expense of deeper things. 
To begin with, it is represented as succeeding only 
where there is a prosperous middle class. In the 
most crowded district of London, Congregationalists 
are said to have ceased to exist. ‘They “are far more 
absolutely limited by class than either Baptists or 
Wesleyans.” Mr. Booth says :— 

That which I have described is a very efficient religious sys- 
tem, applicable where there are no insurmountable differences of 
class or of education. But beyond this limitation it has its faults, 
of which the chief is that, beyond self-confidence, it is apt to 
engender a spirit of self-satisfaction. We have not here the 
overpowering sense of unworthiness which seeks God in humili- 
ation and prostration of soul and finds support in the ordinances 
of His Church, nor the spiritual struggles of a sinful nature con- 
scious of its need for regeneration and finding it in the power 
of faith and in abandonment of the will to the immediate 
inspiration of God ; nor is there here the humility of intellectual 
doubt that has learnt to live in semi or even total darkness with 
abiding faith. 

In doctrine the tendency, on the whole, is towards unorthodoxy ; 
interpreting the belief in Christ, not primarily as that which 
involves faith in the great sacrifice of a risen Saviour, but rather 
as the acceptance of an ideal affecting human life and human 
relationships, which may be described as ‘‘ Christian humani- 
tarianism.” 

Their churches are, he says, “ the most complete and 
successful religious organisations in North London,” 

BAPTIST VIRILITY. 

For the Baptists Mr. Booth evidently cherishes a 
high regard. Their views are, he grants, somewhat 
austere. “ Hell plays fully as great a part as Heaven” ; 
pleasure is distrusted ; the Evil One is a personal 
reality. “The Baptist community is virile beyond 
any other Christian body.” 

They are more successful with the working-classes 
than are the Congregationalists ; they are more success- 
ful in South London than any other religious body ; 
yet even so the mass of working-people remains 
untouched. He adds :— 

With this faith, too, there is concurrent evil. As the attitude 
of the Congregationalists leads to self-sufficiency, so that of the 
Baptists brings with it a too obtrusive piety, and so provides the 
material out of which hypocrisy contrives her hateful cloak, 


Nevertheless— 

Whether taken individually or collectively, the Baptist Churches 
are a great spiritual force in London, and the religious influence 
they exert is very deep.—(Vol. vii. pp. 124-128.) 

WESLEYAN ‘ECONOMY OF TRUTH.” 

It is when Mr. Booth comes to deal with the 
Wesleyans that “the fur begins to fly.” “The 
Wesleyan body is indeed at bottom a country organi- 
sation,” suited for village groups rather than city 
swarms. But he also grants that “the Wesleyan 
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system provides all the machinery that is needed for 


a National Church,” and perhaps for that reason they 
istablishment more closely than do 
other Nonconformists. He bears witness to their 
abounding enthusiasm. “ But,” he proceeds— 

With all this energy, activity, enthusiasm and zeal, there is 
something hollow, unsatisfactory and unreal about Wesleyanism 
as a religious influence which I find it difficult to put into words. 
I have said that the hard work and self-confidence of Congrega- 
tionalists led to self-sufficiency, and the deep religious convictions 
of the Baptists to an obtrusiveness of piety which favoured cant ; 
so the enthusiasm and overwrought emotions of the Wesleyans 
produce a false atmosphere of exaggerated language. Reports 
are set in a high key in order to get money. . . . This economy 
of truth is practised by others also, and exaggeration in order to 
obtain money is carried further by some of the undenomina- 
tional missions ; but in self-deception the Wesleyans have no 
equals, and this it is that seems to me to undermine the value 
of much of their work, whether among their own people or 
among the poor. Yet the scope of that work is great, and for 
perfection of organisation it is unrivalled. 

THE WEST LONDON MISSION, 

Of the movement for ever associated with the name 
of the late Hugh Price Hughes, Mr. Booth has much 
to say in appreciation, but with serious qualifica- 
tions :— 

It is the peculiarity of this latest development of the Wes- 
leyans that all the methods and aspirations I have referred to are 
in it reflected and find a place... . Yet with this, as with 
other religious efforts in London, there is a certain measure 
of delusion which is not without danger. The work does 
not, in fact, fill the 7é/e which it claims to fill, does not 
accomplish that which it set out to do, Read the reports, 
They paint a picture of poverty and misery, of depravity 
and sin. In its midst, and to deal with it, the mission 
church is planted; but the crowds who fill St. James’s Hall 
come to no great extent from those residing in the neighbour- 
hood. Some of the young men and women employed in the 
great shops may be attracted ; but the poor are not seen there, 
nor the depraved, nor those who have been lifted out of those 
conditions. The bulk of those who come find in the service an 
agreeable Sunday pastime, a pleasant change from attendance at 
less lively places of worship. The influence of this pulpit may 
be of very great importance, but it does very little for the 
spiritual destitution of West Central London. It raises a fiag, 
it rouses public opinion, and it enlists workers as well as 
sympathisers ; it stimulates missionary zeal. All this is excellent, 
but bears much the same relation to the actual work projected 
as a teachers’ guild bears to elementary education,—(Vol. ii. 
PP. 190-195.) 

The meeting held at City Road to inaugurate the 
Twentieth Century Million Guinea Fund excites Mr. 
Booth’s unconcealed disgust. “ ‘There was no spark of 
spirituality. . . . Nothing appeared but the pursuit of 
success,” This antithesis between apparent “ success ” 
and real religion is frequent in his work. 

WHERE THE SALVATION ARMY FAILED. 


Of all the Evangelical missions, Mr. Booth declares 
that “for earnest faith, strenuous work, and real self- 
sacrifice for the good of others, the Salvation Army 
stands first.” He distinguishes three aspects of the 
Army. (1) Asa Gospel mission. He says :— 

Of the genuineness and honesty of the attempt there can be 
no question. Moreover, the mark was hit. The Army has 
been entirely successful in bringing the Gospel of Salvation 
freshly and simply to the notice of all, and especially to the 
notice of the classes standing aloof. This being so, it becomes 
the more remarkable that, as regards spreading the Gospel in 
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London in any broad measure, the movement has altogether 
failed. . . . The greater number of its adherents are found 
amongst religious, or naturally religious-minded people, but 
there are others who are genuine converts—drunkards reclaimed, 
or sinners startled out of self-complacency. 

3ut he reports that in their open-air work, “ if 
anything attracts it is the music. Very seldom have 
the spoken words either life or power.” They are 
almost as ineffectual as the repetitions of a mega- 
phone. 

(2) As a religious community apart, “sustained by 
the ceaseless ” but often fruitless “fighting for souls,” 
Mr. Booth considers the Army a success :-— 

The main merit of the Army lies not in conversions, but in 
the large number of people it has bound together by new ties, 
whose faith it has strengthened and whom it has set diligently to 
work for the social and religious welfare of the world. 





(3) The social work of the Army is a growing 
development, and only excites doubt in Mr. Booth’s 
mind on the score of the charitably cheapened 
shelters, which may attract and facilitate the evil life 
they are meant to help. But he hopes the practical 
good sense of the Army will in time learn how to 
obviate harm :— 

The rest of the work is good, and not the less so, if terribly 
disheartening. Whether in the shelters, or the elevators, or at 
the Farm, or at the slum posts, or wherever they touch the 
lowest and the lost, their work is redeemed and glorified by the 
spirit in which it is undertaken. 

SOME MINOR SECTS. 

The Primitive Methodists are spoken of with much 
respect as having “no class feeling at all,” “ nothing 
sensational in their methods or imposing about the 
work they do.” “Apart from the Sunday schools, it is 
practically confined to the satisfaction of the religious 
needs of small groups of simple-minded people who 
were born Methodists.” The Presbyterians are said 
to occupy a level of intelligence and culture above the 
other Nonconformists and, “I should say, above the 
average of the Church of England.” Their evidence 
is of value to us as “intelligent onlookers.” Their 
religious influence in London is “as an invigorating 
breeze from the North.” 

Of the Unitarians Mr. Booth remarks :— 

It does seem as though the Unitarian view of the spiritual 
world in its relation to man awoke little response in the human 
soul, comparing in this respect unfavourably with even the most 
extravagant assertions of any African medicine man. 

The great contribution of the Society of Friends to 
the life of the people is declared to be “ the adult school, 
which is, in fact, not a school at all, but a social and 
religious organisation of the most democratic type.” 
The Ethical Churches “ fail to touch the imagination.” 
The “strange realism” of the Christian Scientists, “ so 
far from making material things spiritual, succeeds 
only in giving to spiritual things a ematerialistic 
flavour.” Mr. Booth does not deal with the Jews as 
a religious influence, because “in religion as well as in 
race they remain apart”: they concern their own 
people only. He says of their invasion in the East 
End: “ We need not fear to admit the Jews, so long 
as they do not come too fast or concentrate too 
















solidly for assimilation,” They actually “improve 
the character of the worst streets when they get in.” 


“OUR ILLOGICAL NATIONAL CHURCH.” 


The Church of England is divided by Mr. Booth 
into Churches of five distinct types—High, Low, 
Broad, “essentially Individual,” and “ essentially 
Parochial or Central.” These last admit nothing 
extreme, and are “the best representatives of our 
much-loved illogical National Church.” With the rich 
they have a seemingly easy task. But “as a pervading 
spiritual force capable of uplifting the mass of its 
adherents, the Church of England fails even among the 
rich.” Their attendance is chiefly dictated by fashion. 

. In mixed parishes of rich and poor failure is more usual 
than success, . In parishes all poor the High Church 
is most successful, but draws its congregations not 
from the neighbourhood in which it works. In 
parishes almost entirely occupied by regular wage- 
earners “all branches of the Church of England fail 
alike.” In the middle-class districts the Church 
makes fair headway, but is behind the Noncon- 
formists, and only succeeds by adopting Congrega- 
tionalist methods. Mr. Booth hits off the charac- 
teristics of the three historic divisions by dubbing 
the High Church energetic, the Low slow, the 
Broad slack. Passing to the doctrine of the 
Church of England, Mr. Booth says of the 
High Church position “the idea that on these lines 
the world of men could ever be saved is utterly 
untenable.” He even dares to add, “If all those 
who reject this road will be lost, then will most of us 
inevitably suffer that fate.” Evangelicalism has 
resulted in “a blindly self-satisfied piety, hiding its 
hedd in the sand, narrow in its sympathies, entirely 
out of touch with life . . . lacking theepower to move 
anyone.” The Broad Church influences intellect 
rather than religious feeling. The Churches most 
parochial are most successful. 


ANGLICAN ARROGANCE “ RIDICULOUS.” 


With the intolerant exclusiveness often connected 
with the Establishment Mr. Booth has evidently no 
patience. He says :— 

When the general failure of the Church of England to touch 
more than a fringe of the people is taken into account, the 
attitude of exclusiveness and the feeling of resentment at 
‘*intrusion ” which are often found become somewhat ridicu- 
lous. . Theoretically, the masses of the people may per- 
haps be regarded as belonging to the Church of England, but 
in practice only a small minority do so, The unwilling- 
ness to recognise a wide field for the efforts of other branches 
of the Christian Church,is a relic of medizevalism, involving the 
assumption of a catholicity of observance and uniformity of 
opinion th¢t are non-existent, It is a matter in which common- 
sense overrides logic,—(Vol. vii. p. 5.) 


WHY NOT MQTHER CHURCH OF ALL THE ENGLISH? 


Speaking of the relation of the various religious 
bodies to each other, Mr. Booth says :— 

The main trouble lies between the Established Church and 
those who cannot submit to her authority and pretensions. To 
her the complaints mainly apply, and hers is the opportunity to 
rise above sectional ideas and assume the leadership, I do not 
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hesitate to affirm that in London it lies neglected at her feet. To 
attain it, doctrinal authority which she is powerless to wield, and 
medizval pretensions which may well be left to Rome, must, 
indeed, be abandoned. It would be a new departure, I grant ; 
but no new organisation is required. To give to others their 
place would be to fill-her own, and this not in London only, but 
as the Mother Church of all the English-speaking nations.— 
(Vol. vii. p. 421.) 
HOW TO USE THE CITY CHURCHES, 

The fifty-four Anglican churches in the City, at 
present all but useless, ought not, in Mr. Booth’s judg- 
ment, to be sold and the proceeds used for church 
extension in the suburbs, “They were never more 
required than now ; they offer a notable opportunity.’ 
He advances “a suggestion” and gives great promi- 
nence to it. No better field for the more social side 
of religion could be found than that which lies at the 
door of the City churches :— 


It is here, more than anywhere, religion must turn 
its attention to week-day applications and week-day opportunities. 
If in other places it is admissible to hold that ‘everything is 
religious which is not irreligious”; if it is ever right to use 
church buildings for secular purposes, it is so in the City of 
London. 

For the social and educational purposes I have in mind, which 
would include music and lectures and conferences, the evening 
hours would be the natural time. Minor and detached examples 
of what is suggested are already found in the choral and literary 
societies which may be connected with any church, and are not 
unknown even in the City itself ; but as adopted for the City as 
a whole, they would have to be arranged on a more thoughtful, 
a more carefully co-ordinated, and a nobler plan. The object 
would be to offer to the great community which meets daily in 


‘ the City of London something which, without being definitely 


religion or exactly education, would be an awakening and 
refining influence ; good in itself, and a stimulus to mind and 
spirit, from which both religion and education would profit. 

Mr. Booth points out that Wren’s style of architec- 
ture, which almost exclusively prevails in City churches, 
is more adapted for social than for purely religious 
uses, and savours more of the civic temple than of the 
House of God, He adds :— 

To direct this undertaking there might be, I think, a council 
upon which the City Corporation, the City Companies and 
Guilds, the trustees of the City parochial charities, and some 
other bodies would be represented, in addition to all the City 
parishes and the Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s.—(Vol. vii. 
PP- 52-54.) 

Sufficient has been said and quoted to give a general 
idea of the book, its contents, its spirit, its style, and 
the impression it may be expected to create. It will 
certainly arouse fierce criticism and prolonged con- 
troversy. In so vast a survey some points are inevit- 
ably vulnerable, and will readily be fastened on. But 
the work will abide—a noble contribution to the social 
story of mankind. What would the world not give for 
a picture similarly complete of Athens under Pericles, 
or of Rome under Augustus? Its more immediate 
value will compel instant recognition. No clergyman, 
missioner, settlement worker ought to be without 
it, or at least without the volume dealing with his dis- 
trict. It should find a prominent place in the pastoral 
theology taught in divinity schools. And if only 


charitable ladies could be compelled to read it the 
sum of pauperised misery might be less, 


F. H. S. 
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-and traversed Manchuria disguised. 


Some NotTABLE Books OF THE MONTH. 
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GREATER RUSSIA.* ees 

THIS is an extremely interesting and useful work. It 
belongs to what is perhaps the most satisfactory type of 
book that can be written about foreign countries—that is, 
the book which is primarily a book of travel, but which is 
redeemed from being a mere collection of fugitive impres- 
sions by the special qualitications possessed by the 
author, and the extreme care which he seems to have 
exercised in verifying his facts. A book so minute and 
detailed, which is at the same time very accurate, is an 
extreme rarity, and, in the case of Russia, we might say 
a revolutionary innovation. We have had many books 
about Russia, and particularly about “ Greater Russia ” 
of late years, and all of them have been rather bad 
specimens of journalistic blundering, enlivened at best 
by an animated style, and at worst both superficial and 
dull. ‘ Greater Russia,” of course, is not a perfect book. 
It suffers from the defects of its qualities ; and as its 
chief quality is an enormous aggregation of facts, it is 
somewhat difficult in parts to read, owing to the mass of 
details and the absence of any bold generalisations. 

Mr. Gerrare has been through Russia and Siberia, 
Central Asia, 
however, he does not seem to have visited; and _ in 
that sense his book lacks completeness as a picture 
of the whole Russian Empire. But with this excep- 
tion it is very comprehensive and minute, as far as 
facts are concerned. As far as sentiments go, it is not 
altogether satisfactory. Mr. Gerrare takes a somewhat 
unfavourable view of Russian expansion, and takes it, 
it seems to us, not on the true ground—the misery 
which it has inflicted upon the people at home, but upon 
the narrower ground of international jealousy. He is not 
altogether free of the traditional British delusion that 
Russia is a menace to the world. Russia, he says, does 
not want peace upon terms which could be accepted by 
the British Empire :-— 

She. will rest for a time, gather fresh strength, and again 
attempt conquest with an overwhelming military force. When- 
ever and wherever that attempt is made, Anglo-Saxondom for its 
own self-preservation is bound to oppose it, and oppose vigor- 
ously and effectively. That is the only possible political under- 
standing with Russia until she forsakes her national exclusiveness, 
becomes cosmopolitan, etc., etc. 

Now this we believe to be a mistaken view. In the 
first place, the Russians are perhaps nationally the least 
exclusive of all nations; whereas exclusive is exactly 
what we are ourselves, and even what we are given to 
boasting of being. In the second place, national exclusive- 
ness has nothing whatever to do with international policy, 
which should be based on what is most profitable to 
ourselves, and not upon the alleged shortcomings of our 
neighbours. We have been allied with the Turk, and we 
are to-day fighting side by side with Abyssinians, who, 
whatever their virtues, are certainly not more cosmopolitan 
than the subjects of the Tsar. It is rather irritating also 
to be told as a reproach that “The Russians give 
European statesmen treaties to play with as they would 
give glass beads to savages who want them,” and in the 
following sentence to be told that all countries do the 
same. After claiming that Russia will keep to no under- 
standing, Mr. Gerrare proceeds to ask, ‘“ What is the 
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Treaty of Berlin? What the Clayton-Bulwér. Treaty, &c. ? 
So much waste paper.” This is hardly a logical attitude 
for a writer who, as far as facts go, is essentially impartial. 

We say that Mr. Gerrare, as regards his facts, is 
essentially impartial, That is what’ makes the chief 
value of his book. Some writers—Mr. Norman for 
instance—have seen in Russia nothing but progress, 
efficiency, and material well-being. Others, much better 
informed, but no more impartial, like “ E. B. Lanin,” have 
depicted only hunger, degradation, governmental exploi- 
tation, and popular demoralisation, Mr. Gerrare sees 
both sides. He sees the enormous obstacles to be over- 
come in the intellectual stagnation, the lack of enterprise, 
the practical incapacity of the masses ; he sees also their 
kindliness, their innumerable good and promising quali- 
ties. In fact he paints the Russians as a good dramatist 
paints his characters—neither angels nor demons, but 
very ordinary human beings, whose chief difference from 
their Western neighbours can be explained by their state 
of culture, and cannot be explained by assuming that the 
man who says “da” for “yes” differs in any essential 
particulars from the man who says “ ja.” Whén he deals 
with verifiable facts he is no less reliable. 

Take him on the Siberian Railway, as one of these 
verifiable facts. Some writers claim that the whole 
railway will have to be rebuilt; others talk of Russia 
pouring hundreds of thousands of troops into Manchuria 
in a fortnight. Mr. Gerrare, when he gives us the result 
of his inspection, says what is quite in accord with what 
well-informed Russians say. The railway is very imper- 
fect; it is in no sense useless. It is a light railway, 
nothing more. Some of it is well built, some badly built. 
It will never stand rapid trains in its present state ; and so 
on. He deals with Siberia in the same manner, exposing 
the exaggerated nonsense that has been written about its 
wealth and possibilities, without, however, going back to 
the still absurder belief that all Northern Asia is a pande- 
monium of convicts and exiles, clanking their chains 
through eternal snow. 

The chapter on Manchuria is one of the most inter- 
esting. Mr. Gerrare found that while all other foreigners 
were allowed to enter the country, and even to establish 
trading establishments there, Englishmen were rigorously 
forbidden. He did what any wise man would do, ignored 
the ban, and travelled through the country on a railway 
trolley, putting up with endless discomfort, but making 
better use of his eyes and ears than many an Officially- 
conducted tourist. It was a somewhat lengthy journey, as 
may be judged by the fact that construction trains are 
not allowed to do more than six miles an hour with 
stoppages, and actually do less. Mr. Lessar’s train, we 
are told, averaged 300 miles a day, which seems to be the 
maximum speed attained. Mr. Gerrare found that the 
Russians treated the natives humanely on the whole, and 
better than most Europeans, though he insists that they 
treat them mercilessly during the transition stage of con- 
quest. Of Russian officers he seems to have had a bad 
experience. He complains that they monopolised all the 
amenities of the railway, raided the food at the railway 
stations, leaving nothing for civilians, and generally 
made themselves overbearing, bearish and unbearable. 
We are inclined to think that was an exceptional 
experience. Compared with the average Russian civilian 
official the average Russian officer is an angel of light. 
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Mr. Gerrare, it is worth noting, saw in his passage 
across the Chinese Eastern Railway the new Russian line 
to Pekin, véé Kalgan, about which so much secrecy 
has. been maintained. This line starts from about 
seventy miles west of Khailar, and is of full gauge, being 
laid almost without embankments and cuttings across 
the surface of the ground. He estimates it is being built 
at the rate of three miles a day ; and thinks that it may 
finally become the permanent line between St. Peters- 
burg and the Chinese capital. The Desert of Gobi, he 
Says, is no longer a protection to North China, and he 
regards the railway as evidence of effective occupation 
of the country traversed, although its offensive value may 
be slight, owing to the imperfect construction. Which 
means, of course, that he sounds another note of warn- 
ing to the British public. 

There is such an accumulation of facts of interest in 
“Greater Russia” that it is better to let readers find 
them out for themselves than to make an arbitrary 
selection. In a book which is, on the whole, extremely 
accurate, it is easier to search for the occasional blunder. 
Blunders as to positive facts we have not come across. 
But we nave noticed what we believe to be a serious 
error of judgment based upon imperfect information. 
We refer to what Mr. Gerrare says as to the success of 
M. Witte’s Protectionist policy. Mr. Gerrare shares the 
delusion, propagated, on the one hand, by Mr. Norman 
and other persons totally ignorant of the facts, and M. 
Witte’s agents on the other, that the Industrialist policy 
has been a success. We quote his own words (p. 8) :— 


The unpalatable fact to British Free Traders must be the 
success that has followed the imposition of protective tariffs in 
the Russian Empire. It is solely to this provision of a sure 
market that the industrial successes are due, and to it must be 
attributed the growth of the towns, with large and thriving 
populations ever increasing in number and wealth. In short, 
the adoption of the principle has.increased the resources of the 
Russian Empire enormously. By manufacturing at home, even 
at greater cost than what was paid for articles imported from 
abroad, the State is in the position of the man who, by doing 
work himself, saves a penny by earning it from the outsider. 


We say nothing of the last sentence, which, with its 
“ greater cost,” is opposed to the elementary laws of poli- 
tical economy, for we don’t expect that Mr. Gerrare would 
prefer to make his own boots at the “ greater cost” in 
time and money of £2 10s. than to pay £2 to a skilled 
bootmaker. Yet that is exactly what he commends 
Russia for doing. We may leave that question, however, 
as one not disputed by any intelligent person. But 
against the preceding statements as to Russian indus- 
trialism, which have been made again and again by 
other writers, we must beg leave to protest. So far from 
British Free-Traders having cause for alarm, we have 
always wished that the Cobden Club would send some 
competent person to Russia to investigate the question, 
for we are convinced that such an inquiry would expose 
the inherent vices of Protection, whether applied to the 
protection of industries in an agricultural country, or to 
the protection of agriculture in an industrial country. 

What are the facts? It is undoubtedly true that indus- 
tries of a kind have flourished, with the usual result : 
growth of the towns and the “thriving ” of the predatory 
classes who profit by Protection. But have genuine 
industries. been created? Not one. Most Russian 
industries oscillate between 60 per cent, dividends and 
bankruptcy. Prohibitive Protection was introduced, and 
is defended, by M. Witte, solely on the ground that it was 
“educational.” It has now been “educating” for a 


decade, and yet would not pass an elementary examina- 
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tion. The growth of internal competition and a fall in 
the prices of manufactured goods would prove that 
industries were attaining an efficiency level at which they 
could compete with Western Europe on equal terms, But 
there has been no competition ; on the contrary, the 
prices of most manufactured goods have risen. 

So far, industries themselves. What of the nine-tenths 
of the population who are not industrials? They are in 
much the same way as English factory-hands before thc 
repeal of the Corn Laws. In Russia the land has 
become the prey of the factory, as the factory was the 
prey of the land in England. The agriculturists, pro- 
prietors and peasants alike, have been ruined. Every 
year there are less cattle and less horses on a Russian 
farm, every year arrears of taxes grow, and agriculture 
languishes because inon for implements costs double 
what it costs in England. Of course the town and 
factory “thrive.” But that ‘does not mean that “the 
adoption of the principle (of Protection) has increased 
the resources of the Russian Empire enormously,” taking 
the Empire as a whole. Protection has merely trans- 
ferred the wealth of the peasants and landowners into 
the hands of the manufacturers. 

Mr. Gerrare’s ignorance of these unquestionable facts, 
however, is easily explained by another casual reference 
in his book. On page 43 of his book, moralising on the 
condition of the landless proletariat of Europe as com- 
pared with the Russian peasantry, he says, “ Every 
peasant in Russia and Siberia has a horse or draught 
animal of some kind.” Now, these few words’ are 
sufficient to destroy at once Mr, Gerrare’s easy assump- 
tion of the benefits of Protection. How any one could 
travel through the Russian Empire from beginning to 
end without learning that thousands upon thousands 
of peasants have got no horses and no draught 
animals of any kind is utterly inexplicable. For 
years past official reports, Zemstvo statisticians, authors 
and newspaper correspondents have been engaged 
expounding upon the fact that not only have the poorer 
peasants no horses, but that those who have horses have 
every year fewer and fewer of them. Indeed, it is im- 
possible to open a book upon Russian agriculture without 
learning that one of the reasons of semi-starvation is that 
the peasants are becoming “ horseless,” and cannot till 
their land. There is even a specific word meaning 
“ horselessness ” in the Russian language. But how can 
we expect a reliable judgment upon the benefits of Protec- 
tion from a writer who is unaware of this ? 

We have dealt with this matter at length, not because 
it is a serious blemish upon an admirable book, but 
because Mr. Gerrare, by the passage cited, gives currency 
to what is a very widespread mistake. And, indeed, Mr. 
Gerrare seems to have modified his opinion by the time 
he had got through his travels, for almost on the last 
page of his book he says that Russia, in order to estab- 
lish permanent peace, must “open the markets she 
possesses to foreign competition, protecting her indus- 
tries to a reasonable extent only.” But why should 
Russia open her markets to foreign competition if she 
has found Prohibitive Protectionism so highly profitable ? 

But, after all, this is probably only an accidental slip 
in what is otherwise an excellent book. The discussion 
of these questions is more or less outside Mr. Gerrare’s 
programme, and he cannot be fairly criticised for not 
being a trustworthy guide in casual allusions to questions 
which he does not profess to have studied. Within its 
programme the book itself, we repeat, is interesting and 
reliable, and its illustrations and external get-up are 


worthy of the’text. R. E, C. L, 
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Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Success. 

WE have to congratulate Mrs. Humphry Ward on 
having at last written a really good novel. In “ Lady 
Rose’s Daughter ” (Smith, Elder and Co., 6s.) she has rid 
herself of her tendency to philosophise, moralise and 
preach, which made ,“ Robert Elsmere” and_ its 
successors resemble sug®r-coated pills of theology and 
philosophy. Lady Rose’s daughter, Miss Lolie le Breton, 
is a charming creation. Lady Rose, having been un- 
happily married, eloped with a lover, and from their uniop 
sprang Mrs. Humphry Ward’s latest heroine. Having 
to earn her own living, she obtained a positjon .as a 
reader to Lady Henry, a grande dame who at one time 
had queened it in society, but whose salon had: been 
falling into decay owing to the manifold infirmities both 
of body and of temper. Miss le Breton revives her 
mistress’s salon, but by sheer force of genius and social 
tact becomes herself its chief attraction. Hence she is 
cruelly mortified and snubbed on every occasion by “Lady 
Henry. This has the effect of exciting the sympathy of 
the gentlemen who frequent the salon, and a couple of 
good men fall in love with her, and she perversely falls 
in love with a fascinating, pushing, adventurous soldier 
who is engaged to her cousin, and who, nevertheless, 
almost succeeds in bringing about her ruin. From this 
fate she is extricated at the eleventh hour by the oppor- 
tune appearance of the man who ultimately marries her, 
who carries her off to her grandfather’s deathbed. The 
story is intensely interesting, the characters are very 
delicately and vividly portrayed, the brilliant captain 
dies opportunely of fever in Africa, and everything ends 
just as the reader wishes it to do. Miss le Breton is a 
much more charming heroine than any of her prede- 
cessors in the long procession of Mrs. Ward’s creations. 
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“THE BOERS IN EUROPE” is the title of a poor book 
which it is to be hoped will be the last of the publications 
which have discredited this nation since the war broke 
out in South Africa. It is written by G. W. T. Omond, 
is called “ A Sidelight on History,” and is published. by 
A. and C. Black at 3s. 6d. It is an attempt to describe 
the action of the Boers—the Boer Generals in particular 
—during their visit to Europe. Mr. Omond is kind 
enough to say that Mr. Stead has been the best friend of 
Mr. Chamberlain, but his gratitude does not correspond 
to his assertion. Among other curious details illustrative 
of Mr. Omond’s methods of throwing sidelights on history, 
he pretends that when the British authorities collected 
and destroyed the receipts given to the Boers in the 
earlier part of the war, they did it enly for the purpose of 
having them examined in order that they might be paid ! 

AMONG the more valuable books published last month 
is the volume of Tolstoy’s plays, translated by Louise and 
Aylmer Maude (Grant Richards, 6s.). These plays are 
‘““The Power of Darkness,” “ The First Distiller,” and 
“ Fruits of Culture.” In an appendix there.is given an 
annotated list of the works of Tolstoy. The translators, 
tell us that Tolstoy has now in hand a new play called 
“The Corpse,” a story called‘ Father Sergé,” and “ Hadji 
Mourat” ; this is a Circassian novel. These works he 
wishes not to be published during his lifetime. Tolstoy, 
they say, has only delivered two public’ speeches in his 
life. They complain of the miserable inadequacy of the 
notice, of the last twenty years of Count Tolstoy’s work 
contained in the last edition of “The Encyclopaedia” 
Britannica ” ; nineteen columns are devoted to Tolstoy’s 
life, but no mention at all is made to all his more dis- 
tinctive recent works. 
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“THE PROOFS OF LIFE AFTER DEATH.”—Those 
whose attention has been turned for the first time to the 
importance of psychical research as an aid to the re- 
establishment of the belief in immortality will be inter- 
ested in the Twentieth Century Symposium collected 
and published by R. J. Thompson in Chicago, entitled 
“The Proofs of Life after Death.” The book can be 
had from G. D. Gavenose and Son, London. Mr. 
Thompson’s brother died about three years ago ; this 
suggested to Mr. Thompson the idea of bringing into a 
concise form the strongest and best reasons advanced by 
science, philosophy, and common sense as substantial 
evidence of a future life. He wrote a letter to a number 
of eminent men in America, England, France, Germany, 
Italy and Russia, asking them what they considered to 
be the strongest reason or argument advanced by science 
or philosophy or by common sense in favour of the belief 
inimmortality. This book contains their replies, together 
with extracts from their writings upon the subject. 
Among those who are laid under contribution are Sir 
William Crookes, Camille Flammarion, Professor Elmer 
Gates, Professor William James, Doctor Lombroso, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, Professor Richer, Dr. Van Eden, Cardinal 
Gibbons, W. T. Stead, Alfred Russel Wallace. 

“ POLAND: a Study of the Land, People, and Litera- 

ture,” by George Brandes, is published by Heinemann 
12s., 310 pp.). I am delighted to welcome an English 
translation of the most interesting study of Poland that 
ever was written. Europe has forgotten the Poles, much 
to the disadvantage both of Europe and the Poles. In 
this delightful volume the English public can for the first 
time make the acquaintance—nay, almost the friendship 
—of one of the most fascinating nations in the world. 
Dr. Brandes visited Poland four times: in 1885, 1886, 
1894 and 1899. In this volume we have the impressions 
of each visit. In addition to this, we have his treatise of 
more than 120 pages on “ The Romantic Literature of 
Poland in the Nineteenth Century.” It is impossible 
here to indicate even in outline the contents of this 
volume, so full of charm, written by an author whose sym- 
pathy carries him to the heart of his subject, and who 
has the rare gift of carrying away the reader with the 
enthusiasm with which he himself is fired. One lays down 
the book with a feeling that Dr. Brandes ought to spend 
the rest of his life in making studies of other little known 
nations, and interpreting them to the rest of the world. 

“THe BANNER OF BLUE,” Mr. S. R. Crockett’s latest 
story (Hodder and Stoughton, 6s.), is somewhat dis- 
appointing. It is a volume of 421 pages, the first 300 
of which are devoted to a romance which has little or no 
relation to the story of the disruption, which the 
romance was written to illustrate. Mr. Crockett 
would: have probably done better if he had divided 
his story into two books, and let the first go as an 
ordinary romance of Scottish life and character, and 
have expanded the last part of the book so as to have 
made a great historical picture of the founding of the 
Free Church. 

THE new volume of Mr. Heinemann’s Century of 
French Romance is the translation of Alphonse Daudet’s 
“ Nabob ” (7s. 6d.). It is introduced with a brief critical 
essay by Professor Trent and a biographical note ‘by 
Mr. Edmund Gosse. It is illustrated by several por- 
traits of M. Daudet, and three coloured plates. This 
admirable series is now drawing to a close; when 
complete it will contain one of the best novels of George 
Sand, Dumas fére, Dumas //s, Balzac, Fiaubert, Prosper 
Merimée, Victor Hugo, De Stendhal, Octave Feuillet, 
and Guy de Maupassant. 
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CHAPTER XVI.—THE BAPTISTS AND THE 
CONGO. 

“Do you see that fat Johnnie over there in the 
lounge ?” asked the Chief Engineer. ‘“ He takes no 
end of interest in you; been dodging all round the 
decks to get a good look at you. D’ye know him ?” 

_ Handsome O’Rourke screwed himself feebly round 
in his deck-chair and met the eyes of the “ fat Johnni:,” 
who grew an unhealthy greenish yellow, and turned his 
head away. Handsome O’Rourke’s smile was not 
good to see, and the eyes in his cadaverous face lit up 
with a blue fire that boded trouble for someone un- 
known to the Chief Engineer. 

“Oh, yes!” said he in his silky brogue, “I know 
him and he knows me. Drag my chaira little nearer, 
doctor dear, and I tell you how we met, him an’ me, 
and see if he claims acquaintance.” 

The ship’s doctor laughed softly as he obeyed the 
invalid. He was so proud of having rescued 
0’ Rourke from the jaws of fever, poison and starva- 
tion, that he would have done anything he asked. 

“Cut it short, old man,” he said, “ You're going 
to sleep in half an hour.” 

‘Handsome O’Rourke smiled again, in pretty much 
the same manner as a death’s head might have done, 
looked over his shoulder to see if the gentleman 
in the lounge was listening, and being satisfied that he 
was, began :— 

“Well, boys, I’ve been on board for a week, an’ 
meither of ye have asked me why I’m comin’ back 
like this, or where I’ve been ; so I’m goin’ to tell you, 
bein’ pitiful by nature, for 1 see ye can’t stand the 
strain. I went up the French Congo, mind you, and 
did good trade for the first year after ye left me at 
that dirty hole in Sierra Leone. I got away on the 
Upper Congo, and somehow strayed across the 
border, though I had no idea of it; that was the 
beginning of troubles for me, and possibly for some 
others. I stumbled into a village among the Swahili, 
where they had never seen a white trader before, 
and did a little barter with the chief, not much, 
and mostly ivory. Then because the people inter- 
ested me, I decided to stay and have a rest of a week 
or so. The Chief was a middle-aged man, handsome, 
good-tempered and merry, with a score of wives, 
among whom I noticed a young woman of very unusual 
type. She must have had a strong Arab strain in 
her, she was so splendidly good-looking ; and so light 
in colour, her skin had the polish and colour of pale 
bronze, and her eyes were the most beautiful I have 
€ver seen in a woman’s head. 

“They were all a peaceable, law-abiding lot, fond of 
singing and dancing and long gossips in each other's 
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houses when the work was done. The men cleared 
the ground for planting, hunted, and made cloth ; th« 
women worked in the plantations. It was a prosperous 
little place, where they had never known want, and 
the plantations were thick with maize, cassava, and 
plantains. There were also lots of goats and fowls— 
a well-to-do community. The Chief told me they had 
never been at war ; their only weapons were some old 
and utterly inadequate knives, and they had never 
seen a rifle till [ showed them mine, though they had 
heard some legends of ‘a pipe that speaks death.’ 

“The village stood in a little circular clearing ap- 
proached by a path cut in the virgin forest. Looking 
away from it you saw a long tunnel of living green lead- 
ing out of a patch of sky. Down below was a line of 
black tree-boles ; still, silent, motionless forest, crossed 
with drifts of purplish gloom. Wherever one is in the 
African forest there is this vague purplish vapour and 
the smell of wet mould: the rotting of a never- 
ceasing fall of tropical verdure, falling into darkness 
from the three hundred feet of distance at which it 
fronts the sky. There was a night of nights, dear 
boys, when I went to sleep thinking of the old 
orchard at the back of my father’s house in 
Kerry, and woke in Hell—Hell with a thousand 
demons, more or less, shrieking through it, killing 
as they went; and when I came to see that it 
was not the later Hell where one may expect to meet 
such as they, but that created in the Congo Free 
State, where the Administration has granted conces- 
sions to speculators who make fortunes out of the 
monopoly of rubber. 

“TJ went into the fray with my gun, and came out 
tied to a post, where I was left cursing my helpless- 
ness, while the marauders killed and plundered, 
and the women and young men were collected 
and tied neck to neck. Then the crew of demons, 
who were Zappos, one of the most fiendishly 
cruel and bloodthirsty of all the cannibal tribes in 
Africa, divided the dead, and, dismembering them, 
forced the captives to carry them in baskets on their 
heads. Me they were contented to manacle. This 
done, we were driven forth along the path, and after 
ten hours’ marching we reached another devastated 
village, where a string of waiting captives were joined 
on to the fifty processions of ten with which I had 
come, and we were all forced into the presence of a 
fat lubberly Captain in a gold-laced uniform, who sat 
fanning himself in a canvas chair. This fellow 
informed me I would most certainly be shot, just as 
Stokes had been, for trading without a permit, and he 
would carry me on to Leopoldsville for that purpose. 
He also singled out the girl Ilanga, who was midway 
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in one of the strings of ten, by which the captives 
travelled, carrying a little go!den-brown baby at 
her breast. He ordered her out, and with her beside 
me I travelled at the rear of the slave gang. They 
would all be slaves, so Ilanga told me, if they escaped 
the cooking-pots of the Zappos, who were allowed to 
kill when the supply of murdered gave out. Before 
we started on our journey to Leopoldsville, the Zappo 
Chief emptied a huge basket of right hands at the 
Captain’s feet. ‘Then it was I discovered the reason 
of the attack. Some months since the Chief had been 
called upon to bring in so much rubber. His men 
were frightened by the leopards in the forest, and the 
number of rubber baskets was short by one-half. The 
raid on his village was the reply of the authorities. 
While I saw that officer and gentleman calmly smoking 
while the black devil counted over those ghastly 
tokens of murder-——  Halloo, Royce! What's 
wrong ?” 

The Chief Engineer got up and deliberately spat 
into the scuppers, while the doctor covered his face 
with his handkerchief. 

“You're telling the truth?” demanded the Chief 
Engineer. 

O’Rourke raised a skeleton hand. 
answer by-and-by,” he replied. 

“Go on,” said the doctor softly, “ continue till the 
end.” 

‘¢ Tlanga walked beside me, with a basket of human 
flesh on her head, and the child in her arms. No 
food was allowed the captives, and the odour of 
decaying humanity was unspeakable. The child began 
to cry, as did a score of other children. It was hungry 
like its mother, and the way was rough. Nearly 
every step gave evidence that not long before 
just such another raid had passed this way ; there 
were bones rotting in the grass, and piles of 
bare skulls along the path. The lamentations 
of the women, the groans of the men, and the per- 
petual crying of the children made it worse than 
pandemonium. All the country through which we 
came had been laid waste, and each place we stopped 
at our cannibal levies of Zappos made life unendurable 
torment by their hideous feasting on the dismembered 
victims from Ilanga’s village. On the third day there 
was less wailing, the women began to drop out, and if 
they could not be flogged to their feet, the rope was 
cut, and, as there was still man-meat enough, they were 
left there to the mercy of whatever might come. 

* “Tlanga’s proud head drooped, and the baby whim- 
pered softly ; it was a fine, strong little chap, and 
died hard. The officer did not like the whimper. 
He was at the rear of the procession, like ourselves, 
and the little incessant cry annoyed his sensitive 
nerves. He ordered Ilanga to drop the child. In- 
stead of doing so, she canted her head on one side 
and flung the basket of malodorous humanity which 
she carried into the dense thicket. The officer caught 
her round the waist, laughing, and took the child by 
the arm. Now the African Negress is not much 
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troubled by over-delicacy, but this woman was half an 
Arab, and she recoiled from the brutal touch. The 
Captain swore a savage oath, and then calling the 
chief of the Zappos, he ordered him to dispose of the 
child whatever way pleased him. The gigantic brute 
took the little chap by one leg, whirled him overhead, 
and set him spinning against a tree. The whole string 
of slaves came to a halting pause. 

“T could stand this no longer, and, tearing at 
my bonds till they gave way, I went for that Zappo. 
He was armed, but I got him below the belt—all’s 
fair, you know—and doubled him up immediately. 
But there were too many, and I was held back and 
tied up again. lIlanga sank on her knees and 
refused to move, though she was flogged till her 
skin hung in strips and she was streaming with blood. 
Then at last the officer ordered the rope to be cut. 
‘Go back,’ he said tauntingly, ‘and see if the little 
devil can run.’ Ilanga could not rise now if she 
would, but so strong is the mother-love that she crawled 
painfully inch by inch back to the spot where the poor 
little chap lay quivering in the vines. The brute 
watched her till the baby face was within touch of her 
own. It looked up to her with beseeching, agonised 
eyes. Her hands went out to it hungrily, and then 
there was a sharp report, and the little golden-brown 
body rolled over. The Zappos are good marksmen! 

“The Captain laughed as if it was really funny, and 
the sound of his mirth reached the ears of Ilanga as 
she bent over the dead child. She put her hands to 
her eyes and stumbled to her feet, swinging forward 
drunkenly, with the blood pouring down her slender 
back in little red torrents. She quickened her pace 
till it was almost a run, and before he knew it 
she was standing face to face with the Captain. 
She stood while one might count twelve, her face a 
curious greenish gold, her great black eyes distended 
till they were twice their normal size, and her blood- 
stained body stiff as aramrod. Did you ever see a 
woman curse a man’s soul till all eternity with her 
eyes? Well, that’s what Ilanga did to him then. 
His face turned the colour of dough, his knees 
knocked together, and the fear of death looked at her 
out of his pig’s eyes. Then he suddenly whipped out 
his revolver and shot her through the head. Thank 
God! For, mind you, he never intended giving her 
so clean a death, or so quick a way to it. There they 
were left, the golden-brown baby and its beautiful 
Arab mother ; and their blood cries for vengeance to 
this day. 

* As for me, I went on with the rest to Leopoldsville, 
and was sent on to Bomba by that unmitigated cur, 
the official. There he suggested, [ believe, that I 
should be given an opiate, like poor Bullinger; but 
they were afraid, and I put the fear of God into the 
Chief of the Zone. But they would never have let me 
go had it not been for Ballantyre, who came through 
from Sierra Leone and raised Cain when he heard of 
my imprisonment. Meantime I had fever, and some- 
thing else; something crooked about the food—I 
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knew too much, as I said before. Well, now [’m 

getting back a bit of my own. I am going to ask the 

English Government what it means to do in regard 

to the Congo Free State, which it helped to establish, 

and its vampire concessions. What is the English 
Government going to say about the system where 
these things can be?” 

“ But,” said the Chief Engineer, “ can such things be 
proved? And if it were possible, would the wretches 
be allowed to live? Would any community, no matter 
how depraved, admit them ?” 

“Turn round,” said O’Rourke in a loud, harsh 
voice, “and you will see one of them.” 

_ The Doctor and the Chief Engineer whirled round 
and confronted the gentleman who had been so 
anxious to see the trader. He was ashen grey, and 
he cowered as he met the three pairs of indignant eyes. 

“There,” said O’Rourke, “is the man who shot 
Ilanga. He is the head of one of the rubber districts 
now, and he is going home to be decorated for his 
services !” 

* * * * * 

It was not till a few weeks after that O’ Rourke found 
his way to the sanctum of the Editor in London. 

“Something’s got to be done,” he said doggedly, 
after he had finished his story. ‘It’s enough to raise 
Hell, this new slavery on the Congo.” 

“Raise Hell!” said the Grizzled Gordon bitterly. 
“« Why, it does not even raise the Baptists! How can 
you do anything or stir anybody when the Congo 
Administration is shielded from public condemnation 
by Sir Gilzean Reid and the Baptist Missionary 
Committee ?” 

“Shielded by the Baptists?” said O’Rourke. 
“ Why, I know some of their missionaries out there, 
and night good fellows they are, although I don’t hold 
with them in religion. They were sick at heart 1t 
the horrors in the rubber districts, which they hear 
of but which they are powerless to prevent. The 
Baptists surely would be the first to help!” 

For answer the Editor flung his visitor a copy of 
the Address which the Baptist Committee had _pre- 
sented to the Head of the Congo State only last 
January. 

O’Rourke read it slowly, incredulously, until he 
came to the passage in which the prayer for the pre- 
servation of the life of the King is linked with a 
desire for a just, upright, and beneficent rule in the 
Congo, as if the two things were identical. 

Then he looked up. “Say, sir, this ain’t genuine, 
is it?” 

“Honour bright,” said the Editor. “ Official 
version. What can be done in face of that ?” 


O’Rourke paused. The face of the tortured Arab 
woman as she bent over her murdered child rose 
before him. The fever was still lingering in his veins. 
His eye glittered. He tried to speak, then suddenly 
he buried his face in his hands and sobbed like a 
child, crying, “Oh, God! forgive them; they know 
not what they do!” 


OF REVIEWS. 


CHAPTER XVII.—HOME FROM SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

THE LVorman was well under way from Madeira. 
Mildred was in a deck-chair enjoying a book when 
she became aware of someone standing before her. 
With a slight frown of annoyance she let her eyes 
travel slowly from the boots that first attracted her 
attention up to the smiling face of the intruder. 

“Don’t trouble to move,” he said. “ You look so 
comfortable that I am ashamed to disturb you, but | 
really couldn’t keep away any longer.” 

She studied his face with an expression of puzzled 
wonder, but before his drawling remark was ended her 
eyes flashed recognition. 

“Cousin Henry Gordon!” she exclaimed, rising 
hastily and offering him her hand. “Have you 
dropped from the skies ?” 

“J have never been suspected of heavenly origin,” 
he replied. “ May I bring my chair beside yours ?” 

She assented cordially. When they were comfortable 
Mildred demanded— 

“ Now how did you get on this boat at Madeira, for 
I don’t suppose you have been a stowaway from the 
Cape?” 

“Come, come,” said he, “ you had better interview 
me.” 

She laughingly accepted his challenge. 

In ten minutes she knew of everything he had 
done since she saw him in Winnipeg—how a record 
crop and his friendliness with the Dominion Minister 
of the Interior had made it possible for him to come 
to the Old Country as a sort of advance writer-up 
of the delegation of advertising farmers who were 
being sent over by Mr. Sifton to boom emigration ; 
how, though he liked Canada, he had conceived a 
passionate love for London, and was minded to re- 
nounce the joys of splendid isolation on the prairie. 
He was at a loose end for a couple of weeks, and so 
had taken a jaunt to Madeira—just for the fun of the 
thing, “to oblige uncle the Editor,” he said. “ The 
Grizzled Gordon, as we call him, “wants me’ on his 
new paper.” 

“ Why,” she said, “I thought you were wedded to 
the building up of the free, prosperous, tolerant 
Nation of the Plains, which, as you used to say, is 
going to supply the brains for the regeneration of 
the Old World. Don’t you believe in the ultimate 
mission of the West to the East any more ?” 

“Oh, yes ; only I’ve an idea that while other people 
are working out the multiplication-table over there 
you know it’s no great shakes keeping bachelor’s hall 
—I can do better by helping the Mother Country to get 
ready for the time when she'll be run on Colonia! 
lines.” 

“Indeed, and that’s very entertaining,” smiled 
Mildred. ‘ You are Ambition, out of Agriculture.” 

He thought she was twitting him, and reminded her 
that he had skill in letters and agriculture too, whereas 
most journalists were babes with any other implement 
than a pen. 
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“The: Grizzled Gordon,” he went on, “ has been 
looking at some of my work, and we have had many 
talks about things. He says I have journalistic 
fiaire, an unusual experience of life, and ought to 
Idok out for chances of tuning public opinion. He 
thinks his new paper is likely to come to birth before 
so very long, and though he didn’t say anything 
definite, I’ve a notion that if it comes along ‘ Ambition, 
out of Agriculture,’ as you are pleased to call 
me F 

“ Go on,” she interjected, “ I like that. 
a good phrase when you hear it.” 

“Thank you. I would pay you back, but compli- 
ments are not in my line. — If the paper comes along, 
I’m going to be around. Whether I go back to 
Manitoba for this summer depends on the circum- 
stances.” 

* Tell me what they are,” she begged. 

‘Not now,” he said. ‘“ Some other time. Have 
you seen much of Chamberlain on the trip home? | 
want to see him awfully.” 

And so they drifted into discussing the exploits of a 
Great Man. Mildred was full of the praises of Mrs. 
Chamberlain. Of “J. C.” she said not so much. 

** Are not your views written in the book of chronicles 
in the Bugle?” he asked. 

“No,” she replied, after a pause. “ You don’t get 
all my impressions in the Bugle. Fact is, I’ve left 
that paper. ‘They ordered me to stay another month 
at the Cape. So I resigned.” 

“What luck!” said her cousin, 
now execute my commission.” 

** And what is that?” she asked. 

“Your uncle the Editor wants you as his general 
factotum and a/fr ego on his new paper.” 

Mildred sighed. Her cousin divined her thoughts. 
“Then you are quitting journalism?” he said. 

She flushed alittle. ‘I don’t know,” she said. 
half thought I was ; but if uncle wants me 

The Canadian saw his chance, and was soon deep 
in a description of the coming paper. 

They got on famously. Henry’s instinct told him 
to say nothing of love. She never dreamed of what 
was in the back of his mind. ‘There was enough 
spice of unconventionality about him to make him 
interesting to her. ‘The detachment of years of 
prairie life had given him a much fresher and wider 
outlook on affairs than seemed possible to many men 
who had lived mostly in English cities. 

Once she asked if he had seen Lord William. 
hadn’t. 

** Dear old Will,” she said. * I’m afraid I'll never 
make a journalist of him—nor even a newspaper pro- 
prietor,” and she laughed. 

“JT hope you never will,’ Henry 
phatically, 
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‘Why not?” she asked in amazement. But he 
‘turned the conversation, and no more was said. 
Mildred was unaffectedly delighted with her 


cousin’s society. _ They had a common journalistic 
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interest, she told herself, and, they could talk more 
about it in London, when some of her ideas began to 
work. 

Off Netley, in the grey mist and early morning, 
a deputation from Mr, Chamberlain’s Birmingham 
constituents came aboard to offer their congratulations 
to him. ‘Two hours afterwards the Vorman was 
within fifty yards of Southampton Dock, and Miidred 
and Henry could see the gilded civic dignitaries. of 
the port waiting for Mr. Chamberlain. In front of 
them Mr. Austen Chamberlain stood, watching for 
the appearing of his father and youthful stepmother: 
To his right was a big man in a grey coat and silk hat. 

‘ There he is!” Mildred cried gaily. “ I think he’s 
stouter than when I went away. Don't you see 
him?” and she turned a flushed face to cousin Henry 
and pointed to the quay. 

“I’m looking for Mr. Chamberlain’s children,” he 
replied indifferently. “You mean Lord William? 
I’m glad to see him—the tall man in the silk hat, 
standing by himself?” 

“Yes.” Out came her handkerchief, and presently 
Lord William recognised her, lifted his hat, bowed, 


smiled, and felt annoyed that he must hold. his 
tongue, 
The younger Chamberlains, the Mayor, the 


Mayoress, the Town Clerk, and the Recorder went 
aboard as soon as the gangway was in position, and 
then Lord William Gordon followed. His greeting with 
Mildred was all that persons not in love must expect. 
Henry looked on critically, and when Mildred intro- 
duced him, saying he would explain why he boarded 
the Morman at Funchal, he felt ashamed, and 
momentarily confessed that he had not been playing 
fair. He told as much of the truth as he dared, and 
left the affianced on the plea of arranging for the 
baggage to be sent to Waterloo, while they travelled 
in the Chamberlain special. 

“He would have gone to Madeira too if he had 
cared enough for her,” he said to himself by way of 
justification. 

The three Gordons drove to Hartley Hall in the 
wake of the Chamberlain party. Lord William didn’t 
care to go, but Mildred ‘insisted that she must hear 
the last speech of the tour. 

‘They went to the Hall, and found the least enthu- 
siastic audience that Mr. Chamberlain had addressed 
since Kimberley was relieved. ‘The Mayor was obvi- 
ously anxious to speak well in felicitating the guest, 
who sat grim, unmoved, all but repellent, while eulo- 
gies were heaped upon his head. But the Mayor was 
ill at ease, and 9.50 a.m. is rather early for a political 
demonstration. Mr. Chamberlain’s speech contained 
two notable sentences. “I have seen much and 
learnt much ” was the first. 

Mildred leaned towards her betrothed as the words 
came. ‘‘ He means that,” she whispered. 

Then Mr. Chamberlain avowed his ready accept- 
ance of Dutch promises of co-operation in te-estab- 
lishing prosperity in a devastated sub-continent, 
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“He means that too,” she repeated. “The Dutch 
hold the trump cards, and he knows it. Keep your 
eye on that.” 

The drive to the West Station was through more 

cheering crowds. The Gordons found a compartment 
in the special. The men special correspondents pre- 
ferred smoking carriages. Lord William had hoped 
to shunt Henry into a smoker, and so have Mildred 
for a hundred minutes to himself. But Henry went 
for sandwiches at the last minute, and only got in 
after the train started. He didn’t hear Lord William 
mutter, “ T'wo’s company——” 
- Children waved flags, housewives shrilly cheered, 
and platelayers waited for the decorated special, and 
hoarsely vocalised the:r. admiration of the War-maker 
and Pacificator as he flew past them. ‘The situation 
in the’ Gordons’ compartment was interesting but not 
delightful to Lord William. Love-making was out of 
the question. Mildred wanted to know all that had 
happened since the papers received at Funchal were 
published. What had Woolwich done ? 

Lord William said Crooks had got in. Drage 
masqueraded as a Labour candidate, and destroyed 
any chance he might have had. Crooks was 
the best Labour candidate in the world. If there 
were to be Labour members—well, he was the right 
sort, and he did not put on side. But his majority of 
over three thousand was a killing blow to the Govern- 
ment. 

Mildred had often seen Crooks professionally, ar | 
forgave his Cockney accent because of his sterling 
worth and his bubbling humour. She said she 
was very glad the Government was badly hit, and 
hoped to goodness Rye would emulate Woolwich, 
and that there would be a general election in the 
autumn. 

Lord William was disappointed. One of his friends 
was expecting a Government appointment, and it was 
tacitly arranged that he would have the offer of the 
seat. If things went wrong there would be no risky 
appointments. He didn’t tell Mildred this in Henry’s 
presence, and she stated the facts without knowing his 
feelings. 

Then something was said about the new paper. It 
vexed him to see that the Canadian knew all about 
the idea while he knew nothing, and he was obviously 
disconcerted when Mildred suggested that here was an 
opportunity for his financial genius. She would see 
the Grizzled Gordon, and that very often, and learn 
his ideas from himself. 

“But we are going to Rockstone by the three 
forty-five,” he said. 

“I’m sorry, but really I can’t come so soon,” was 
her answer. “You must leave me in town, and I'll 
try to come later. I've got to see my uncle the 
moment I arrive.” 

Lord William fidgeted. Journalism might be inter- 
esting, but it was highly inconvenient. Mildred was 
firm, and, beyond an agreement to lunch at the Savoy, 
he could do nothing with her. 


OF REVIEWS. 


At Waterioo they alighted in the midst of the 
notables, men who had come to welcome the 
mainstay of a tottering Administration. They saw 
the Premier and Mr. Chamberlain in close converse. 
The Lord Chancellor, chubby and genial, and Lord 
Strathcona, white-bearded, shaggy eyebrowed, were two 
of the alertest men in the crowd, and nobody would 
have thought one was seventy-seven and the other 
eighty-two years old. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, a 
giant in height and growth, was with Lord Roberts, 
very ordinary-looking in mufti. His eyes blinked as 
he watched a scene in which he had no outstanding 
part. Nobody noticed him. 

The Gordons saw the Chamberlainian progress 
through the station, heard the subdued cheers of the 
crowd in the station, and then the shout of the populace 
as Mr, Chamberlain’s landau swept into York Road. 
They saw the Prime Minister’s carriage go the same 
way presently, and heard a well-groomed spectator 
say— 

“There goes the Premier, after the premier states- 
man. Joe’s turn will come.” 

Lord William carried his sweetheart off in a hansom. 
Henry watched them away. 

“That was a good idea, to go to Madeira,” he said, 
as he turned to call another. “I guess I'll have to 
sell the farm and turn newspaper man.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—THE MIGHTY PUBLICAN. 

Lorp Wi1AmM Gorpon had longed for Mildred’s 
return from the day she set out for Africa. He 
believed he would be able to induce herto leave journal- 
ism and settle down to marriage and a few purely 
political interests. He was more ambitious than his 
friends supposed. He knew her talents, and honestly 
thought that in helping his career she would create 
more potentialities for herself than she could ever do 
by scampering about the country for exacting editors, 
and haunting wretched, restless newspaper offices at 
all hours of the night. He and she, by joining 
forces and taking their proper place in Society, could 
influence the ‘Treasury Bench more than by any 
amount of ink-spilling. Journalism was all very 
well for those who had to do it; but it was too 
absurd for her. 

He had put things in train for a seat in the House, 
and had taken soundings as to the chances of the 
malcontents, whose chief lack he saw was the want 
of an avowed leader. And she had landed with an 
engagement to meet the Grizzled Gordon, and talked 
as though some tremendous undertaking were being 
licked into shape in which she would be busy up to 
the eyes. She had greeted him kindly enough, but 
somehow he felt that he had not the first mortgage 
on her affections. If his grizzled relative roped her 
in, he said to himself, there would be no stopping her, 
for that man infected everybody with a positive 
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craving for doing uncommon things, and made them 
talk as though the Empire ought to be managed by 
newspaper writers instead of by the natural inheritors 
of constitutional power. 

Driving to the station for Rockstone, he turned 
these things over in his mind. A few nights before 
he had dined with a provincial gentleman who, having 
passed from the poverty of a compositor’s frame to 
the luxury of a millionaire, had the command of more 
literary patronage than any man outside London. 
This interesting person had told him that though he 
admired clever women, he should never like one for 
his wife—she would be in front of him every time. 

“She won’t come to Rockstone Hall at all,’ he 
thought gloomily, and fumed and fretted all the way 
to Windsor, and wished he had refused to leave town 
without her. 

There was only a small party at the Hall. They were 
intensely sorry that Mildred had not come. Lord 
William said she expected to come later. The Duchess 
of Cheshire was there. She asked if Henry had becn 
with her in the Morman? He said yes, and a fine 
fellow he seemed to be. 

Mildred found the Grizzled Gordon as she expected, 
for he is the only editor who spends his Saturday 
afternoons in his office. But he would not talk about 
newspaper schemes. He wanted only to get on 
the inside track of the South African situation. She 
told him that though the Dutch liked Mr, Chamber- 
lain, they distrusted Lord Milner as much as ever, 
that he was becoming just as obnoxious to the Rand 
lords, and that it was an infinitely greater trouble to 
obtain labour for the mines than it would have been 
to settle the Outlander grievances without recourse 
to the sword. The Bugle, of course, would not put 
the facts so concretely; but nobody in Africa was 
blind to them. 

Mildred decided on going to Rockstone, found her 
luggage at Waterloo, and took as much as_ she 
required. Her wire reached the Hall just before 
dinner. 
through the meal, and drove to meet her at the 
station. The journey back gave him the oppor- 
tunity he wanted. He drove with the right hand, 
and, away from the Chamberlain and Grizzled Gordon 
influence, she forgot the journalist and became the 
woman—at least, that was how it seemed to him. 

Mildred and he joined the party in the drawing- 


room. She held a sort of court in_ travelling 
dress. She could not refuse to talk about Africa. 


Lord Gordon, whose first-hand knowledge of the 
inner handling of events was greater than that of 
some Cabinet Ministers—those who are only Depart- 
mental figures—plied her with all sorts of questions, 
and paid her when he said, “ You are a first-rate 
supplement to the Colonial Office. Now I think I 
know exactly how the land lies.” 

Mildred became examiner-in-chief.) Woolwich she 
knew. What was going to happen at Rye? 


Lord Gordon said the P.S.—when the P.S, was 
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Lord William was excused from staying all 
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named at Rockstone it was always understood to 
mean the Private Secretary of a most distinguished 
statesman who reads the newspapers for his Chief and 
does a gieat deal of the detailed work pertaining to a 
Very High Post—told him only yesterday that the Chief 
was funky about Rye. _ If the southern counties went 
against the Government, not even Chamberlain could 
save it. But Lord William had been speaking in the 
constituency. What did he think ? 

Lord William did not know what to think. Boyle 
wasn’t a tip-top candidate. He belonged to the 
Reform Club only three years ago. The Liberals 
were certainly doing well. They had the cleverest 
organisers of the League hard at work. ‘They were 
using Beckett’s “ mess, muddle and make-believe ” for 
all it was worth. 

“* But the publicans are Boyle’s worst trouble. They 
are worse “in Sussex than they were at Woolwich. 
They curse last year’s Licensing Act to no end, and 
wonder what is coming next. The most they dare 
ask the candidates to say is that if shorter hours are 
imposed they should be fixed by Parliament, and not 
by any local authority. One brewer, who owns sixty 
tied houses in the division, has nominated Hutchinson. 
[ tell you we are likely to be as unpopular with 
‘the trade’ as Rosebery and Harcourt were in ’95.” 

‘“‘T hope you may be,” said Lord Gordon. “ If both 
parties fall foul of the trade there is some hope of 
real reform. But if you lose Rye I fancy, from 
what the P.S. said, that the Government will feed 
their late allies with hopes of readjustment. Com- 
pensation will be a factor in politics, perhaps. 
Balfour is no lover of the pothouse dictation, and 
to next week’s deputation, in his desire to appear 
fair to them, he is just as likely to seem over- 
sympathetic. But may we not talk more domestically, 
Mildred ?” 

Mildred assented, and the Duchess found plenty of 
gossip till bedtime. Next day they went to church, 
and she and Lord William had a delightful walk after 
lunch. She insisted on going to town by the four 
o'clock train. 

Lord William’s doubts and fears had vanished. 
He had said not a word about journalism. He was 
afraid to risk opposition, and determined to settle 
his political plan of campaign before proposing any- 
thing to Mildred, 

The next week was one of the most interesting 
since peace was proclaimed. Mr. Chamberlain 
re-entered the House of Commons like a conquering 
hero, in warm contrast to the silerce with which he 
was received at the opening of the 1900 Session, 
But Crooks was close upon his heels. 

Everybody asked what Joe would do. The story 
went round that to invitations to help his colleagues 
out of the messes he had replied that they must 
straighten things out themselves, for he was more than 
full-handed. with South Africa. Lord Burton drew 
from the Lord Chancellor a non-judicial deliverance 
deprecating the almost universal declaration of 
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-Licensing Committees that they intended to diminish, 
pwherever possible, the number of public-houses. 
By Wednesday noonday the Government had lost 
Rye, and nearly gave up hope for the future. The 
Lobby of the House swarmed with brewers and 
delegates from Licensed Victuallers’ Associations 
who had come to pour their complaint into the 
Premier's ear. ‘They spoke like his masters. ‘The 
note of their discourse was “ We demand.” He was 
all sympathy. He dwelt indignantly on the injustice 
of justices, and fervently hoped Quarter Sessions 
would restore many of the licenses which Committees 
had taken away. “The trade” was delighted. 

Temperance reformers wrung their hands. In the 
Lobby it was freely declared that a Compensation 
Bill would be brought in before the Session ended. 
Unionist M.P.’s prophesied that Chertsey, where 
death had forced a by-election, would show that the 
Premier had soothed the publicans, and that a legiti- 
mate but persecuted industry would do its duty in 
saving the country from governance by a set of pro- 
Boers and teetotal fanatics. 

Lord William was a magistrate with a real care for 
temperance progress. He had constantly lauded the 
Licensing Act, and thought that Mr. Arthur Chamber- 
Jain’s Birmingham policy of reducing public-houses was 
wholly admirable. ‘He did not know how far to go 
with the malcontents in their campaign against Mr. 
Brodrick, and in what he held to be the ultimate desire 
of substituting Mr. Chamberlain for Mr. Balfour. He 
felt that the Unionist Party had small chance of 
becoming an effective engine of social reform so long 
as its leader spoke so humbly to the liquor interest as 
Mr. Balfour had done. He began to feel as though 
the ground was slipping from under him. He feared 
to consult Mildred’ because he surmised what her 
notions would be. 

He went down to Chertsey to see how far licensing 
affected the candidates’ chances, ‘The aloofness of the 
Liberal League because Mr. Longman had opposed 
the war did not trouble him. He disregarded the 
hubbub caused by the letter of Imperial Perks 
anathematising Home Rule and every candidate who 
would not put the repeal of the Education Act in the 
forefront of his battle. 

* Luck was in his way. Outside the station he met 
an old butler of his who had followed the immemorial 
custom of upper sérvants and had taken a comfort- 
able hostelry, on a road now much used by cyclists. 
Harries’ was one of the best of his class. He was 
the man on the spot; and Lord William discussed 
liquor politics with him, for Harries was certain the 
trade was solid. for Fyler. He agreed with the 
Morning Advertiser that Mr. Balfour's was a states- 
manlike speech. Anyhow, the other side would do 
nothing ; and-there was a chance of getting compen- 
sation from the ‘Tories. He had nothing to worry 
about, because his house was a necessity.. But in a 


town not far off his brother had taken a small place 
two years ago. 


He. hadn’t money enough for a good 
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house, but his family was getting too big to be 
supported in service, and he had invested all his 
savings in the house, hoping presently to get a better. 
Sickness had prevented a change, and now—well, he 
was robbed of his living just because you gentlemen 
who didn’t live that way thought the house wasn’t 
required, 

“Tt zs required, for my brother and his family : 
don’t you agree with me, my lord?” said Harries. 
“What with black lists and one thing and 
another —- why, they tell me that if a man 
dies the Government makes his widow pay death 
duties on the value of his license, which they now 
are going to take away without paying us a penny. 
I say that’s injustice. If the bread’s to be taken out 
of little children’s mouths, if compensation ain’t fair, 
my lord, where’s English justice? ‘That's what | 
want to know.” 

Lord William returned to town with a compassionate 
feeling for the threatened liquor seller. Compensation 
need not be a bugbear, he thought. Why couldn't 
the Government adopt Lord Peel’s report so far as to 
cause the licencees who inherit the business of closed 
houses to compensate their unfortunate brethren ? 

Lord Gordon was in town, and he saw him about 
it. The Earl put the case in a nutshell. “ Yes,” he 
said, “the idea is good; but ‘the trade’ will insist 
on the State subsidising the fund, and the Govern- 
ment will yield to them. But first see whether 
Quarter Sessions will generally allow appeals against 
refusals to renew.” 

The publicans did their part to save Chertsey for 
the Government. ‘The Premier had committed him- 
self to the cause. An astute man had also spoken to 
the trade. Mr. Chamberlain told them he was in 
favour of compensation, but did not know whence it 
should come. 

“ He’s a shrewd fellow,” said Lord William as he 
read; “TI talk the thing over with Mildred after 
“1 Oi 
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CHAPTER XIX.--THE CRY FROM 


MACEDONIA.* 

“You come too late, brother,” said the one-eyed 
Ivan, embracing Petko Petkovitch as he alighted 
from the train at Sofia railway station. 

“How so?” said Petko. “You said ‘when the 
snow melts,’ and the snow still lies thick in the Balkan 
passes.” 

Kor answer, Ivan drew his friend to the notice- 
board in the station, on which was pasted a proclama- 
tion headed in bold capitals: “ Dissolution of the 
Macedonian Committees.” 

Petko laughed contemptuously. “ Put not your 
trust in princes, Ivan. Then we are to be left to our 
fate ?” 








* ‘The Chapter of which this is a continuation appeared in the February 
Review or Reviews, 
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“Tt would seem so,” said the other gloomily. 
* Russia is not ready.” 

‘“Was she ever ready?” said Petko. ‘“ Was she 
ready when Servia declared war in 1876? Nay, when 
she herself declared war in 1877? Russia never will 
be ready. But come, I have no time to lose.” 

As they tramped through the snow to Ivan’s lodging 
Petko gripped his companion’s arm, and said in a 
hoarse whisper: “ Nedelca?” 

“We know nothing. But one of ours arrived 
yesterday from the district. He may have news.” 

“Take me to him,” said Petko, 

** But, brother, you will eat first. You have 

“Take me to him,” repeated Petko m a tone that 
left no.choice but to obey. 

They turned ‘westward. 
Ivan, “outside the towne” 

For.a mile they walked over the’ frozen snow, 
leaving the lights of Sofia far behind. The 
stars glittered in the clear sky. Now and again they 
heard the barking of a dog. All else was still, save 
the sound of the heavy tread of their feet on the 
snow. 

At last they left the main road, and striking south 
by a footpath through a wood, they came to the edge of 
a ravine. Ivan gripped his comrade’s arm and pointed 
without a word to a light that twinkled like a distant 
star far down the valley. 

“JT must leave you,” said he. 


“He.is in hiding,” said 


“T shall be missed 
if 

“ The password !” demanded Petko. 

“ Ttis changed each day,” said Ivan; “ till midnight 
’tis Stambuloff. You know my home. I will wait 
for you there.” 

Without another word Petko plunged forward alone. 
In half an hour he was before the door of a miserable 
hovel, little better than a cattle-shed, but the* faint 
gleam‘of a candle showed that someone was within. 

Pausing for a moment he knocked gently at the 
door. There was a hurried sound of movement 
within. The candle was extinguished and all was 
still. He waited, then growing impatient, he knocked 
again. 

This time footsteps came to the door, and a 
woman’s voice asked querulously: “ Who knocks ?” 

** A comrade,” said Petko. 

‘The door opened an inch or more. He heard the 
clash of steel, and then a gruff voice cried, “ Comrade ? 
If so, the word.” 

“‘Stambuloff,” said Petko. | Instantly the door 
opened, and without another word he stepped forward. 
All was dark inside, but someone was lighting the 
candle and in the doorway he. saw the glitter ofa 
drawn sword. 

Petko smiled. 
of ours.” ¢ Ave 

The man drew back and Petko stepped inside. 
The candle waslighted now, and in.its dim light he 
saw a man lying on the floor. He uttered a cry. 

“ Peter,” he exclaimed. 


“ Have no fear,” he said, “ [am one 
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‘he man started, looked up and exclaimed, “ Petko 
Petkovitch ! Alas! you have come too late.” 

He spoke with difficulty. Petko knelt down by his 
side, 

* "Too late,” he muttered again, “too late.” But 
to the man he said but one word, “ Nedelea ?” 

The sufferer, whose hair was clotted with blood, 
and whose left arm, a mere stump, was swathed in a 
foul bandage, groaned and was silent. 

Petko drew from his pocket a flask of brandy, 

“ Drink,” he said, “ and tell me all.” 

‘The wounded man gulped down a huge mouthful 
and then lay still. Around him sat and stood several 
Macedonian refugees like himself, hungry and 
haggard, looking with wistful eyes at the -brandy 
flask. In the corner crouched an old crone with a 
baby on her lap. 

Then Peter began to speak. 

“It was on Sunday week that it happened. When 
we were in church the Turks came to Godlevo. 
There were fifty Bashi-Bazouks under,(‘sman Agha. 
When we came out they seized us and demanded our 
rifles. Wehad none. ‘Then they begun to beat us. 
You know their way.” 

Petko nodded. 

Peter went on: “‘Il'hey tied heavy stones round 
our necks, flung us on the ground, and began the 
bastonnade. ‘The old priest was the first to perish. 
As he was about to die his daughter Nedelca—your 
Nedelca—-burst through the ‘Turks, and raised his 
head in her arms, crying bitterly: as she kissed his 
closing eyes. ‘Seize her, cried the Agha, But at 
that moment there was the crack of a rifle on the’ hill- 
side, and a band of ours began the attack. ‘The 
Bashi-Bazouks left us bound and_ bleeding, left 
Nedelca with her father’s head in her lap, and taking 
shelter where they could, returned the fire. For a 
long time it lasted ; but in the end ours were driven off. 
Wild with victory, the Turks took vengeance. ‘They 
had captured the leader of the brave band, whom 
they had wounded. ‘They brought him into the 
church, and skinned him alive before the altar. Most 
of us Were killed and cut to pieces. I escaped only 
because they thought I was already dead. ‘Then the 
houses were plundered, and the old women and babies 
killed. For,the young women and children —-—” 

“But Nedelca!” groaned Petko ; “ what of her?” 

“She remained with her father’s head still upon her 
lap, now weeping, then laughing wildly like a mad 
thing. So mad she seemed the Turks feared to touch 
her. Besides, there were others. ‘The houses were 
burned—they tried to fire the church. Then, laden 
with spoil, and dragging after them the girls who still 
survived outrage, they went off to the south.” 

“ And Nedelca—-what of Nedelca?” asked Petko. 

“ They, dragged her away from her father. I heard 
her scream as they tore his head from her arms, 1 
heard her cries. grow fainter and fainter in the distance, 
and then all was ‘still. I fainted from’ loss of blood. 
When I awoke it was dark. I heard the cry of wolves, 
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HIDING FROM A TURKISH PATROL. 
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With great pain I dragged myself into the half-burnt 
church, and with the yet glowing embers made a fire 
in the doorway. As I lay behind the flame I heard 
the wolf pack all night long feeding on the dead. In 
the morning all that was left of the priest was his skull 
and his cross. I found some biscuits in the pockets 
of one of the dead, and set off for the frontier. The 
way was long, but my legs had no wound, and here | 
am.” 

“ You are better now ?” said Petko. 

“ Not well enough to fight—not yet. 
crippled.” 

“But you can walk. 
Petko. 

“To Nedelca ?” asked Peter. 

Petko nodded. ‘There was a pause. 

“ There is no time to lose,” said Peter. 
it may be too late.” 

“To-morrow, at sundown, 
here.” 

And without another word the stolid giant rose to 
his feet, opened the door, and was gone. 

All that night Petko, together with Ivan of the One 
Eye, was busy in Sofia. Stealthily they went from 
the house of one Macedonian refugee to another. 
Silently they helped themselves, with the connivance 
of the Macedonian officer in the Bulgarian army, to 
service rifles and ample store of cartridges. Before 
sunrise Petko had secured a company of fifty stalwart 
men, each smarting from loss of home or family, all 
eager for vengeance. ‘They were to meet at the hotel 
in the ravine after sunset, and from thence strike 
southward, with Peter as guide. After completing all 
his arrangements, Petko stretched himself on a sheep- 
skin before the stove in Ivan’s house and soon was 
sound asleep. 

It was broad noon before he woke. As he rubbed 
his eyes he was conscious that he was not alone. He 
sprang to his feet with his hand on his revolver, but 
before he could draw it he recognised to his amaze- 
ment his travelling companion on the Roumanian 
railway, Edwin O’Neill. 

“You here?” he cried. 

“ Yes,” said O'Neill. “I was inquiring for you on 
the station where I arrived an hour ago, I met a 
one-eyed chap who said he was a friend of yours, and 
he brought me here. But,” he continued briskly, “ it’s 
all off, and I’ve come on a fool’s errand. ‘The Sultan 


My arm is 


We need a guide,” said 


“ Already 


” 


said Petko, “ I will be 
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has accepted the Joint Note and there will be no war. 
It’s just like my luck.” 

Petko smiled grimly, thinking of his tryst that night, 
but said nothing. 

“I’m awfully sorry for you,” the war correspondent 
went on glibly. “If it’s hard on me it’s much harder on 
you. Who could have guessed that old Abdul the 
Damned would climb down on the first summons?” 

Petko shook his huge head and kept his peace. At 
last he said, “ What nonsense is this? What does the 
Joint Note matter ?” 

“Matter!” said O’Neill. “It matters just this. 
There will be no war. Macedonia will remain under 
the Turk and all your fine hopes are blighted.” 

“And you think everything is changed by a few 
hollow words spoken by a Pasha to an Ambassador at 
Stamboul? I thought’ you had more sense,” and so 
saying he turned his back upon his visitor and began 
oiling his rifle. 

O’Neill was a little disconcerted. ‘Then he rémem- 
bered the massacre at Godlevo and the fate of Petko’s 
betrothed, and was silent. After a time Petko faced 
round and grasped the hand of O’Neill. 

“To the Westerns,” he said, “the Macedonian 
question is one of Notes and Protocols, of parchments 
and promises. To us it is a matter of life and death. 
Ink will not settle it; blood must flow. There is no, 
other way.” 

“ Perhaps,” said O'Neill. “ But for the present the 
way is barred. What do you propose to do now ?” 

Petko hesitated a moment; then he said, “ You 
are a brave man. We faced the wolves together, 
Come and see.” 

O’Neill’s journalistic instinct was roused. He did 
not know what fear was. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion he answered, “ When and where ? ” 

“ To-night,” said Petko, “at sunset, Ivan will await 
you here, and give you directions. ‘Till then, farewell !” 

And so it came about that Edwin O’Neill was 
committed to take part in the expedition of Petko 
Petkovitch, an expedition which, although he but 
dimly guessed it, had three objects. First, the rescue 
of Nedelca ; secondly, the taking of a bloody revenge 
for the massacre of Godlevo ; and thirdly—and this. - 
was perhaps the most important of all—to make in 
blood and flame the inarticulate but eloquent answer 
of despair from Macedonia to the make-believe of” 
European diplomacy, 
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AN ALARUM NEEDED AT THE G.P.O. 


AKING-UP is the order of the day, but there 
is one department in this country which has not 
wakened up yet, which, indeed, seems to have 

taken as its exemplar the sluggard in the Book of 


_ Proverbs, who, when wakened from his slumbers, sleepily 


protests, “ Ye have wakened me too soon, I must slumber 
again.” And of this somnolent spirit which seems to be 
supreme at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, and with which Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain seems powerless to grapple, we 
‘have had many striking illustrations of late. Mr. John 
Milholland three years ago succeeded in waking up the 
Post Office officials to the desirability of equipping the 
British Post Office with the pneumatic tube, which has been 
found such a tremendous boon by the Post Office of the 
United States. I published an article on the subject 
three years ago, in which I explained the working of this 
admirable system of pneumatic dispatch at some length, 
and stated that the Post Office was about to adopt it for 
this country without delay. I don’t usually err by being 
too sanguine as to the readiness of any Government 
department to adopt improvements, and my experience 
on this occasion, when I did venture. to hope for once 
that the Post Office authorities were about to move, 
is not calculated to encourage optimism in the 
future. The Post Office authorities inquired into the 
merits of the tube, they declared themselves to be 
quite satisfied as to its value and its practicability, but 


_ having decided that the system was a good one, they 


seem to have considered that they had done enough, and 
from that day to this they have taken no steps to secure 
its adoption. The whole matter seems to be postponed 
to the Greek Kalends. It is admitted that the intro- 
duction of the Pneumatic Dispatch System would 
immensely expedite the delivery of letters, it would clear 
the streets of a great deal of traffic, it would effect an 
immediate economy in the carriage of mail matter, and 
yet, notwithstanding all this, nothing is done. Great 
hopes were entertained when Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
entered the Post Office that he would display something 
of the energy and determination of his father. So far the 
young man does not’ seem to have sufficient iron in ‘his 
blood to overcome'the inertia of his own officials. The 
Pali Mall Gazette of March 25th published a long and 
interesting article on the subject which :sets forth the 
benefits which the pneumatic system, known as_ the 
Batcheller Tube, confers upon those communities which 
are enterprising enough to adopt it. The Pad/ Mall 
Gazette says :— 

The main claim put forward for the Batcheller tube is its 
certainty and speed of working to a degree that more than com- 
pensates for extra cost. There are Government experiments that 
outweigh in usefulness the considerations of extra cost, and it is 
claimed that in a busy community this pneumatic service is in- 
dispensable. The older Philadelphia service is one minute in 
transit (a rate of thirty-five miles an hour), and carries all the 
mails between the Post Office and the Bourse, The second 
service connects the Post Office with the Pennsylvania Railway, 
nearly a mile away, and the time occupied in transmission from 
one end to the other is less than a minute and a half. There is 


a similar installation at Boston, and three circuits in New York. 
The latest connects the General Post Office with the General 
Post Office at Brooklyn, and lies alongside the railway track ot 
the great suspension bridge. The distance is a mile and three- 
quarters, and the time occupied is three minutes, as against the 
old postal time of half an hour. 

Three yearse ago a Special Commission was appointed by 
Congress to report on the question, and it pronounced unani- 
mously the Batcheller pneumatic system to be valuable, mechani- 
cally successful, practical, and admirably adapted for the posta! 
service—a judgment i in which the associated committee of postal 
experts concurred. The German Government has adopted it for 
Berlin, and the consensus of expert opinion is that in all large 
cities with urgent postal traffic in any great volume, the system 
is unequalled. Now that the system has been discontinued in 
Philadelphia, merchants and the commercial organisations there 
are up in arms for its resumption, and it is doubtful whether the 
discontinuance was warranted by the question of thrift, so keenly 
felt is the resulting loss of time. 

A scheme was laid before our own Postmaster-General three years 
ago, the idea being to-lay the Batcheller tube under the platforms 
of our underground railways. But though the majority of experts 
consulted were favourable, and the provisional answers of the 
authorities have followed suit, nothing practical has yet been 
done. It seems right, therefore , to ask how far the inquiry into 
the system has proceeded, and how far the weight of evidence 
tends to its adoption, what are the other defects, if any, and are 
they insurmountable? The total of our postal work is excellent ; 
but of all commercial cities in the world, London can least afford 
to ignore a system which promises so much smoothness and 
dispatch in the transmission of mails. 
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AMERICAN AND BRITISH RAILWAYS. 

THE Worlds Work for April publishes a useful sum- 
mary of Lieut.-Colonel A. H. Yorke’s report to the 
Board of Trade on the result of his official inspection of 
American railway methods. It is by no means altogether 
in favour of our cousins’ system, and even in many cases 
where Colonel Yorke sees the superiority of the Americans 
he gives good reasons why we cannot imitate them. 

PERMANENT WAY. 

The question of permanent way comes first. Colonel 
Yorke says the advantage lies with us as far as the road- 
bed lies. But the Americans use more durable sleepers 
made of hard wood. The Americans also do not place 
their rail-joints—the weakest point—opposite to one 
another. American travelling is smooth and quiet, but 
that is chiefly due to the invariable use of long and 
heavy bogie coaches. 

The Americans largely use automatic signalling. 
Colonel Yorke doubts its advantages. It is, indeed, a 
labour-saving device, but does not increase safety. 

THE AMERICAN GIANT ENGINE. 

Nor can we adopt the enormous American engine, some 
of them. standing 16 feet above rail level. One of Mr. 
Carnegie’s freight engines weighs no less than 391,400 lbs. 
But American bridges are built 18 feet above rail level, 
whereas in England the height is usually only 14 ft. 3 in. 
The space between American tracks is also greater, being 
stven feet against our six. Our sidings, coal-sheds, turn- 
tables, etc., are unsuitable for the big American waggon, 
and the four-wheel waggon must therefore remain the 
standard in this country. 

FINANCE AND PROMOTION. 

One great difference in American railway -adininistra- 
tion is that Uncle Sam always pays for renewals, recon- 
structions, and ‘other unproductive works out of current 
revenue, charging: only new sources of profit to capital. 
The administration is also superior in regard to methods 
of promotion =...’ ii . 

All employés are regarded as in the line of promotion, and 
examinations for promotion are held from time to time as may 
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be required. Applicants who fail on the first examination must 
within one year make written application for re-examination. 
Those who fail on the second examination will be dropped from 
the service. Flagmen, brakesmen, and firemen who do not 
apply for examination within five years may be dropped from 
the service. . . . In this way it happens that every man em- 
ployed upon an American railway has the road open to him to 
rise to the highest positions, and many of the most prominent 
men in the railway world have so risen. 

Altogether, Colonel Yorke’s report is not very encourag- 
ing. Not because he regards us in all ways behind the 
United States, but because he sees so many reasons why 
we cannot pull up in those things in which we are behind, 
The World’s Work illustrates its summary with some 
good photographs. 

THE WAKING Up OF IRELAND. 

Mr. H. G. Archer writes in the Wor/d’s Work on “ The 
Railway Struggle for Ireland,” the rivals being the London 
and North Western, the Midland, and the Great Western 
Railway. Already a great deal has been done to improve 
communications between England and Ireland. The 
London and North Western Company has accelerated its 
Holyhead mails up to Scotch express speeds ; and the 
City of Dublin Steampacket Company has the fastest 
Channel steamers in the world. The R.M.S. Connaught 
four years ago actually crossed St. George’s Channel in 
the face of a strong ebb-tide at a speed of 27 knots an 
hour. The Midland Railway is now building a great 
harbour at Heysham, near Morecambe, for a fast service 
to Belfast, spending half a million on the works. The 
Great Western Company is building a port at Goodwick, 
near Fishguard, which will play a similar part in regard 
to Southern Ireland. There is a bold scheme for running 
turbine boats between Berehaven and Naragansett Bay, 
Massachusetts, in three and a half days. It is a pity the 
English railways do not carry their enterprise further and 
buy up the Irish lines altogether. Short of nationalisation, 
nothing else will wake up the Irish railways themselves. 


x. 
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THE INCOMPETENCY OF THE BRITISH CLERK. 

WHEN this winter the agitation was started on behalf 
of the unemployed, it was met by the assertion that most 
of those out of work were really unemployable. There is 
some truth in this; but it is rather startling to know, 
through the authority of Mr. Edgar Greenwood, who 
has just published a threepenny pamphlet on the un- 
employed, that many of those now at work are hardly 
worth their salt. The pamphlet, which is published by 
Messrs. Stock, Greenwood and Co., is due to Mr. Green- 
wood’s belief that it would be— 
interesting to examine the qualities of modern workers, and to 
see, in the first place, what improvements can be made in the 
training of employees-to-be ; and secondly, whether any means 
can be taken by which the skill of present employees may be 
increased. 

To retain the commercial supremacy which Great Bhritain 
holds, she will have to bring the skill of employer and employed 
up to the highest possible pitch of proficiency. 

Mr. Greenwood says :— 

“ This pamphlet does not claim to solve the employment pro- 
blem, but it is compiled with the object of ventilating the subject. 
First the balance of supply and demand was tested as regards 
certain office workers by means of advertisements inserted in 
daily papers, and then circulars asking various questions were 
sent to leading employers throughout the country representing 
the chief industries. The results of these advertisements and 
replies to the questions are given in the following pages, and my 
thanks are due to the firms whose observations appear. It was 
deemed advisable, for obvious reasons, to withhold their names 
throughout ; hence the trades alone are designated.” 

A section of the pamphlet gives the repfies of employers to the 
question, ‘‘ Can you obtain competent employees?” Altogether 
sixty-four employers representative of various trades were can- 
vassed, and their replies furnish not alone a most interesting 
table of statistics, but alsoa series of thoughtful comments. For 
instance, in regard to junior clerks, the result of the replies is 
summarised as follows :— 

“ Thirteen firms out of fifty-eight, are dissatisfied with the 
supply of good junior clerks. There are plenty of applicants 
for these positions, but the majority do not seem to possess the 
requisite grit to enable them to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities. When they leave schoo! they object to becoming office 
boys, and so learning work which a junior clerk ought to know. 
The average clerk reads practically no literature—the halfpenny 
newspapers and magazines satisfy him ; he smokes whenever he 
can—in the train going to and from business, in the dinner-hour, 
in the evening, and, worst of all, when he is out making a 
business call—and he spends all his evenings in sport or loafing, 
part of which time might profitably be spent at technical classes 
or in private study. These are the clerks who will look for 
promotion to senior positions and travellers in a few years.” 

Then, again, in regard to works managers, we have the 
following interesting summary :— 

‘*Twenty-four firms out of sixty, or 40 per cent., find a 
difficulty in getting good works managers. For this position a 
man must be capable of controlling those under him, and he 
must have a thorough knowledge of all the departments in his 
charge. As with the higher positions in offices, the best men 
are those whom the employers have trained themselves. It is a 
significant fact that in the United States, in most.cases, especially 
in the engineering trades, the heads of departments and works 
managers are English or Scotch.” 

But perhaps the most interesting point of all is that dealing 
with Trade Unions, which are almost universally condemned. 
Here is what Mr. Greenwood has garnered on the subject :— 

*€*Do Trade Unions help -you as employers?’ To this 
question fifty firms out of fifty-four answer ‘No,’ one answers 
* Yes,’ and three are doubtful. Trade Unions, as now consti- 
tuted, are the stumbling block in commercial progress. The 
firms giving suggestions for means of improving the skill of 
employees lay special stress on the restrictions which Trade 


Unions impose upon them (pp. 35, 36). Great Britain cannot hold 


her own in the world’s commerce unless these restrictions are 
removed. Employers are prevented from using the most im- 
proved processes, from getting the full quantity of work out of a 
good workman, and from dismissing a bad or drunken workman 


at short notice, 
ae 


WANTED—AN ADVISER TO PARENTS! 


MR. GEORGE A. WADE, author of “ How to Pass Your 
Examinations,” puts forward a novel proposal in the 
educational section of the \Zagazine of Commerce. He 
says: :— 

I suggest that every council throughout the country which 
controls education, whether in town or rural areas, should have 
a paid expert, to whom parents in its district could go for 
advice, information, suggestions, and help with regard to the 
best and most economical ways and means of educating thei 
children and placing them in proper grooves for attaining any 
desired career, and for making them likely to become successful, 
so far as such help can. 

Such an expert would stand exactly in a similar position to 
the parent that a consulting physician does with regard to his 
patient, except that all parents in the district would have free 
access to him, He would hear what was wanted, question, 
form his opinion as to the best way of carrying out the parent’s 
wishes, and then give every information, help, and suggestion 
for assisting the child, saving the parent’s pocket,’ time ani 
trouble, and advancing the educational interests of the district 
itself, 


What qualifications, it may be asked, are necessary fo1 
an expert of the kind suggested? I should answer :— 


1. He must be thoroughly well educated himself, knowing 
public schools and masters and university work by actua! 
experience. 

2. He must have a good grasp of business principles and 
methods ; must be able to advise upon professional careers ; mus: 
know all the best scholarships of the country and the best ways 
of obtaining them. 

3. He must be of kind and courteous disposition, desirous o! 
really helping parents in every possible way. 

4. He must be a fair judge of character, of ability, &c., from 
personal interviews. 

5. He must be absolutely impartial in what courses he recom- 
mends ; in what tuition he adwises ; in what methods he suggests 
His only consideration must be, ‘‘ What is best for the boy and 
his parents ; what is most suitable ; what will most easily achiev: 
the object desired by them ?” ; 

6. He must be a man of experience, of fair age, tact and 
smartness, Above all, he must be enthusiastic for the town or 
place he represents. 

Of course, as to this point, there will be diverse ways adopted, 
according to circumstances, But the average expert of the sort 
herein suggested should have a good, central office in the town 
or district, easily available to all parents. He should be at 
liberty for interviews a certain number of hours per day—-such 
hours as would best suit the needs of the parents who would be 
likely to need his aid. 

He should have one or two clerks, who, under his guidance, 
should get together a full collection of particulars relating to 
all schools, prizes, scholarships and other educational information 
likely to be of use to parents, so that any parent could be referred 
to these at once when visiting the expert. 

He should also, as far as possible, be able to keep some record 
of how far his advice and help have profited the children who 
have been favoured with it, or their parents, 

There should be no difficulty whatever placed in the way of 
any parent in the district seeing him at appointed times. 

Such an expert (with a salary, let us say, of £500 or £600 in 
a good-sized town) would soon much more than pay for himself 
by the saving of money, trouble and time his advice, assistance 
and information would afford to parents and others. It would 
be the cheapest investment any town had made for a very long 
time, I am sure. 
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THE SECRET OF AMERICAN SUCCESS. 





os DEN-CATE + JOHANNESBURG: 
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Th Also in the Young Man we find an interview with 
man 


fyi We ae) pb peral | Mr. A. P. Hedges, managing director of Benson and 
Hedges, ardent Methodist, and Liberal candidate for the 
Tonbridge division of Kent. Mr. Hedges has a flourish- 
ing business in New York, which has rapidly developed 
into a great success. He says he does not find it neces- 
sary to use different methods in his American house from 
what he uses here, except in minor adaptations. He 
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He says, ‘I have a smart staff there, who are making the 
business a success, just as in this country our business 
Rich has flourished because of brain as well as industry.” 
a Mr. Hedges thinks there is no need for us to be alarmed 
for at the American invasion. It is a blessing in disguise. 
the English commercial men feel obliged to exert an increased 
heii amount of energy and enterprise. The American com- 
any mercial atmosphere is an exhilarating one for the business 
ful, man. The workman, too, is encouraged to be inventive 
and original. English workmen in America soon add to 
one Judy.) th aie, pn — — + vp os he mag “ push,” 
- “ Aprés Vous!” and so develop a ine working com ination :-— 
ion, Why our merchants and manufacturers get less. —{With acknowledgments ; as I think the main secret of the American -ipesesapartey it oe ees 
nt’s to S. W. Whitham.) is that over there they give young men a chance,” Mr, Hedges 
‘ion continued, ‘‘and trust them to do the best work when they are 
ancl at their best period of life. The responsible positions in 
rict THE YOUNG MAN HERE AND YONDER. American business houses are occupied by young men, whereas: 


in this country it is customary to wait until a man has become 
bald before regarding him as competent to take responsibility. 


MR. JOHN FOSTER FRASER writes in the Young Man 
for about the American young man. He confesses that the 
first thing which strikes him about the youthful American 
isthat he is inclined to be what we call “cheeky.” He 
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si has a large faculty for bragging, and a contempt for th2 
lads of Europe. This, however, is the worst feature in 
ind his character. The initial keynote to his character is 
ust enthusiasm and a sound confidence in his own abilities. 
ays To be a millionaire is his hope. He has a positive thirst 
’ forknowledge. ‘Technical schools in the United States 
ot are always crowded. His desire is to get to college and 
ultimately one of the State Universities, which teach not 
om merely ancient things and letters, but all manner of 
modern arts and sciences. Mr. Fraser repeats the 
m~  Fstories of the students who work their way out as waiters, 
a bath-chairmen, undertakers and iced drink sellers. He 
x says :— 
In great concerns well-educated young men will start at the 
nd lowest rung of the ladder. For instance, it is not unusual to 
ol find a University man acting as fireman on a great railway line. 
The University man argues to himself thus :—‘‘ Here I am with 
od, agood sound education. There are thousands of men above me 
ort who have nothing like the knowledge I possess, I will be a 
vn good fireman ; then I will be a good driver ; then I will get the 
at post of overseer, and in time I will become president of the 
ch tailway.”” 
“ The economic value of youth is recognised in the United 
4 States :— 
to In America, more than in any other land, the merits of the 
on young man are appreciated. It is not experience that counts so 
ect much with employers as enthusiasm, as enterprise, as resource, 
ingenuity and unflagging energy. Elderly men are regarded as 
rd safe, but too fixed and conservative in their ideas, and lacking 
10 adaptiveness, 
It is wonderful to go through some of the great works in 
of America and find the heads of departments are young fellows of 
; twenty-four or twenty-six, being the directors of 3,000 and 4,000, 
In and sometimes 10,000 men. They are not there because they [New York 
If ate the sons of the employers. They possibly entered the works Yournal.) he ‘ ’ 
ce 4% sweepers, and by sheer ability have risen. Alice in Plunderland. 
id Employers in America believe whole-heartedly in young She sees Humpty-Dumpty sitting on the Wall. P.S.—And if she waits a 
s men. while she will see him have a great fall. 
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LEARNING LANGUAGES BY LETTER-WRITING. 


——>—————. 


Annual, is now published, price .8d., and this 
edt cc) o: year, in addition,.to the usual articles, stories 
and letters, it has several important papers. I-can only 
give quotations here. ‘The letters should be read in full, 
especially '.those -from M; Cammerlynck, of Nancy, and 
from, M., Toni-Matthieu, Examiner for the Ministry. of 
Commerce. M. Matthieu has, just written me a letter 
concerning this article, in which he says :—“ I hope by 


ite 


+ Oia ee ALL,” the Scholats’International 


meansof. the REVIEW.OF REVIEWS and the ‘ Scholars” 


Annual’. to organise a local system in England and 
France by means of which these exchange visits will 
become ‘matters of course. M. Bréal of the Académie 
Frangaise will give ‘his best help, as will also MM. 
Richet,-Mieille and Lombard. I am also in correspondence 
with several German Professors.” Strangely enough Mr. 
Cloudesley. Brereton writes ; “ English boys (who have 
been to France) will be in a better way to earn their 
living, will come home well disposed towards a country 
from which we have so much to learn, because its strong 
points are diametrically the opposite of our own; and if we 
could carefully select picked schools in the two countries, 
and arrive at practising an interchange of pupils on a 
large scale,.we should be taking a most efficacious course 
towards promoting good feeling and mutual respect 
between the nations.” These words apply to the 
German exchange as well as the French of course. 
Mr. Brereton gives the name of a Lycée which he recom- 
mends, and says that £60 a year would cover all costs : 
but, as our readers know, we are able to arrange at some 
schools for the small sum of £20, upon conditions. 

THE PROPOSED CHANGE IN THE ORGANISATION OF -THE 

SCHOLARS’ INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Possibly the time is now ripe for the teacher to take a 
larger part in arranging this thanhas hitherto been the 
case. In the infancy of any scheme it is best that it 
should be entirely centralised, but later on it may 
develop more, if each member interested shares the 
responsibility. 

In the five or six countries chiefly concerned there are 
now a large number of teachers who have adopted the 
plan of an exchange of letters between scholars, and find 
that the scheme conduces to™their progress in the study 
of the foreign language. 

To a certain extent the simple scheme by which the 
French and English scholars were paired in England 
and the names printed in France has done its work, and 
it is time for individual teachers to arrange without any 
intermediary, if a suitable plan can be devised. 

[ propose therefore that the Revue Universitaire should 
gather names of teachers as before. We will do the same. 
Twice a year, in October and April, a list of the names 
and addresses of those teachers who are interested in the 
Scholars’ International Correspondence will be pub- 
lished, classified as far as possible. 

Each teacher would then be able to communicate with 
any other teacher, and probably this would be-the fashion 
of it. Supposing a teacher has ten pupils needing ‘corre- 
spondents. He should send out five reply postcards, one 
to each of ‘the schools which he chooses, asking the 
teacher,of it whether he or she-has a boy (or a girl) willing 
to correspond with one of his pupils, giving ages within 
prescribed limits, say, from thirteen to sixteen, or fifteen 
to eighteen, for instance, and. asking about social position 
and ability in languages.’ “On réceipt ‘of replies, he will 
Peli. ie a o Hfie SCs ? i 
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be able to pair some of his ten at least. He can then 


N Tt 
send out other reply cards to other teachers, and fill up QO: 













the remaining vacancies. My experience of the difficul.fM: eer 
ties of pairing has suggested this plan. For example, it, elit 
may happen that ,I need .a correspondent for a boy of a “ tp 
thirteen, the son of a doctor ; I have in a suitable school A oh he s 
a suitable boy, but he is sixteen, and therefore will whic I la 
not do. eed a 
If the whole ten postcards were sent at once a dificull sevise eed 
of this kind would of necessity arise. Two corresponden olen i. 
would thén be found suitable for two or three of the ten, ad ob: 
and for’two-or three no suitable ones would turn up. Bey the gu 
If later on correspondents did not suit, a courteous re. “ke 
intimation could be given to the teacher that such and mig y éc 
sucha ‘scholar preferred a. change ; but, as a rule, such erihanks t 
changes should :only be made at the end of the year, or is ® a 
for downright unsuitability. In this way the principle Soh an aa 


that the letters should be from a variety of places to each 
school could be maintained. This would not mean 
entire decentralisation, for it would be better that each Mr. He 
teacher should send in lists to the central offices to bef imterest in 
filed’as before, and‘in various other matters the Central proved by: 
Bureau would have as full participation as hitherto, For} at a cost | 
example, supposing a teacher, not hitherto interested, original id 
desires to make a trial of the plan, it would be better carried oul 
that he should send to the Central Bureau; or if aff am inquiry 
teacher goes to a new schoel and wishes to start forty orf written in 
more at once, Esperanto 

I earnestly ask all teachers in every place kindly to post-card \ 
answer this proposal, telling me first if they agree to this} for examp! 
plan ; secondly, if they can suggest any improvement; Swede pro 
thirdly, whether they wish their names to be placed on ary and al 
the list, card or let 

Professor Hartmann prefers to adhere to the old plan, Dictionary 
and all correspondence with German scholars will be anto. Th 
arranged from Leipzig as before. Fuller details are given} is able to 


in “ Comrades,” being that 
CONTENTS OF ANNUAL. ee sg 
The pla 

Amongst the other contents of the Annual are stories Saennts 
by Silas Hocking, Nordensvan and others. — ices M 
Professor Hartmann’s collection of testimony to the Es eaabe 
value of the correspondence. esses 
M. Mieille’s “ Venez au Pyrenées.” Ds enitt 

. Meee, PE : 2 ES tne! BARS vce teaal 
Scholars’ letters, amongst which is a very interesting large outl 


series from M. Veloppé, who, commencing correspondence 


Z ; ree ety : \ le t 
with a German boy in 1898, carries it on through his valuab 


their Eng 


ies as % yeteri f, “4 resent, W 1e is . 
studies as a veterinary up to the present, hen he D aehevilie 
going through his service time in the French Army. Dod 
The Spanish and Italian sections are at the end of the propaga 
nook: Prats, from him 
NOTICES. 
A Frerich lady would like to exchange the Zex] ; 
Nouvelle or Les Annales Politiques et Littératres tof Several 


an English pedagogic journal. The one 
Two Englishmen will exchange daily papers for Braille ty 
similar French and German journals. _ | about 4s. 
“The Teacher’s Guild Holiday Resorts Address Book’ fin the pr 
for 1903 is ndw ready, price 1s. Teacher’s Guild, 74 of the Z7 
Gower Street. The Teacher's Guild Quarterly has a0 § thoughts. 
article on Co-Education by C. E. Rice, of Hampstead. many ye: 
The letter from the Head Master of the Lycée of Tulle, § affliction 
given in our last, brought many replies, whilst, of course, fF The othe 
only one person was needed. Several French ‘education § Ahtberg, 
alists have been communicated with, and it is hoped that F contribute 
other similar chances may be offered, ‘| the comp 
; Rea Hy Sear mercial w 
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N Tuesday, March 24th, the Debating Society of 
O the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, 

held an Esperanto meeting, some thirty-five mem- 
‘hers being present. Atthe invitation ofthe society Mr. J.C. 
O'Connor, B.A., delivered an introductory lecture, in 
(which he set forth the crying need of an auxiliary inter- 
national language and explained the simplicity of that 
devised by Dr. Zamenhof, and its adaptability to the 
(propagation of scientific facts and ideas. Many of the 
“students asked for explanations of points which to them 





‘ 







he teny seemed obstacles to the acceptation of the new language, 
sal ‘and they were in most cases satisfied. In the end, the 
ch a majority agreed that Esperanto supplied the need beyond 


their expectations, and the meeting concluded with a vote 





. of thanks to Mr. O’Connor and the hope that ere long a 
ince . centre may be established at South Kensington, which is 
" aa ‘such’an important training centre for students of science. 
“meas PROPAGANDA LEAFLETS. 


t each Mr.. Henderson, the well-known publisher, whose 
to bef interest in the subject of an auxiliary language has been 
Sentral proved by years of work, has published a leaflet dictionary 
. Forge at a cost of 3d. each, or 1s.a dozen. In his mind the 
rested, f original idea of Dr. Zamenhof has never been properly 
better § carried out. ‘This plan was that people desiring to make 
yr if a an inquiry of a foreigner should send to him a post-card 
orty or written in Esperanto, and with it a leaflet dictionary (in 
] Esperanto and the language of the person to whom the 
ly tof post-card was sent). Supposing a Swede and a Spaniard, 
to this} for example, neither knowing the other’s language. The 
ment ;§ Swede provides himself with a Swedish Esperanto Diction- 
‘ed onff ary and an Esperanto Spanish one. He sends his post- 
card or letter to Spain, and with it the Esperanto Spanish 
plan, § Dictionary. The correspondent reads and replies in Esper- 
ill bef anto. The Swede, having the Esperanto Swedish leaflet 
given! is able to understand and reply, Dr. Zamenhot’s idea 
being that numbers of people would thus be introduced 
to the language who would otherwise never hear of it. 
The plan is feasible, for Esperanto really needs no long 


see grammatical study in order to understand even a business 
o the letter. Mr. Henderson has at present printed an English 
Esperanto leaflet only, but he will be prepared to publish 
corresponding ones in any other languages should there 
sting be a sufficient demand, for of course all such work means a 


lence § large outlay. Meantime Mr. Henderson’s leaflet is most 
J e t - . . 

» his valuable to those who wish to make known Esperanto to 
he is their English friends. Mr. Henderson’s address is Saint 
my, ( Katherine’s, Oxted, but the “ How to Read Esperanto” is 
f the | Stocked at the REVIEW OF REVIEWS Office. The other 
propaganda leaflet is Mr. Motteau’s, and can be procured 
from him at 157, Earlham Grove, Forest Gate, F. 

Foxit Wi ESPERANTO LITERATURE, 

5 for} Several important publications are now being prepared. 
The one. is. a book in Esperanto for the blind, with the 
for} Braille type. The lesson book with exercises will cost 
about 4s. 6d., and a small book for propaganda is also 
ok" in the press, and will be published through the editor 
» 748 of the Lingvo Internacia. It is wonderful that the best 
s al § thoughts of. the best men of all nations may thus before 
d. many years be placed at the disposal of those whose 
ull, | affliction shuts them out from much that is interesting. 
ise, f Lhe other book is being prepared in Sweden by Mr. 
10m # Ahlberg, and is to be a collection of business letters 
that § contributed by people of about fifteen.nationalities. This 
‘f the compiler hopes will be a great benefit to thé com- 
_ mercial world. _ He invites all business men.to send him 





ESPERANTO. 
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in a typical letter such as would be sent out by the firm 
they belong to, and mentioning any special terminology. 
The letter must be short, and in Esperanto, of course. 
The book, when ready, will be free to anyone to publish 
with translations in their own tongue if they wish. Such 
business letters should be sent to Mr. Ahlberg, 50, 
Dobelnsgatan, Stockholm. I think the writers would be 
wise to send with the letters English translations, as, in 
case the Esperanto be not perfect, this would help Mr. 
Ahlberg. 

The Students’ Complete Text-Book for English People, 
by Mr. O’Connor, containing exercises, small dictionary, 
commercial letters, etc. Offices of the REVIEW OF 
REVIEWS, Norfolk Street, W.C. ; price ts. 7d., post free. 

Esperanto translations, such as “ Hamlet,” “ Cain,” 
etc., and stories such as “ Prosatoj” can be obtained 
from the Messrs. Hachette, King William Street, Strand. 

Periodicals : The two most important are the Lingvo 
[nternacia, entirely Esperanto, containing twenty-four 
pages, 8vo, price 3s, 6d. yearly; and L’Esferantiste, in 
French and Esperanto, 4s. 6d. yearly. Both these can 
be subscribed for through the London Esperanto Club. 
These two magazines are both interesting and userul, and 
all who can should subscribe to both. 

Quatre Langues for February and March has published 
several papers in French upon the various artificial 
languages. These papers are most interesting, and 
would, I think, be sent on application to the Editor, 
16, Chemin de la Boirie, Limoges, if six stamps were 
enclosed, The summing up of the whole is emphatically 
this : That Esperanto is undeniably the coming medium 
of Speech for all questions which concern not one nation 
only but all. 

BRITISH SOCIETIES. 

The free lessons of the London Esperanto Club are 
given at the New Reform Club, Adelphi Terrace, Robert 
Street, Mondays, 6.30 to 8.30; REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
Office, Tuesday, 6.30. 

Branches in Wandsworth and Hampstead have their 
local teachers, and M. Themoin, the Principal of the 
Gouin Schools of Languages, has munificently offered the 
use of their schools in every part for free lessons. 

KEIGHLEY.—Secretary, Mr. Ellis, Compton Buildings, 
Keighley, Yorks. 

PLYMouTH.—Secretary, J. A. Thill, 6, Barton Crescent, 
Mannamead, Plymouth. This group is growing very fast, 
lessons are given at Mr. Thill’s own house, and he will be 
delighted to answer all inquiries. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—Secretary, Mr. Taylor, 13, Berkly 
Hall Road, Huddersfield. 

DUBLIN.—Mr. Fournier, Office of the Celtic Associa- 
tion, 97, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 

EDINBURGH.—This Society has just been formed under 
the -Presidency of Dr. Charles Sarolea, lecturer in the 
University. The Secretary is Miss Mary Tweedie, M.A., 
2, Spencer Street, to whom all communications should be 
sent. A stamped addressed envelope should be enclosed 
for reply. 

GLASGow.—Mr. Charlier, 5, Bridgend Lane, Kelvin- 
ning, Ayrshire, is forming a group, and will be glad to 
hear from all interested. 

I do not think the following Portuguese proverbs will 
need translating ; j is the sign of the plural: “ Diru al 
mi kiuj estas viaj- amikoj, mi diros al vi kia vi estas.” 
“ Kiu silentas, konsentas.” “ Kiu esperas fine sukcesas.” 
Neniam diru : mine trinkos el.tiu¢i akve. 
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SOME LEADING PUBLICATIONS OF THE MONTH. 


—_—_—_————— 


DIRECTORIES. 


Crockford’s Clerical Directory, 1903, 2,150 pp. ......(H. Cox) 
Gore’s Liverpool Directory and Suburbs, 1903. mae pe. J 
ely) 21/0 

Perry’s Directory of Great Britain and Ireland and 
en and Colonial Mercantile Guide for 1903, : 
erry) 30/0 


10/6 







in 2/o 
The, ** Electrician ”  eanainens Beads: "Birestory and 
Handbook for 1903 he Electsician) 12/6 
The Encyclopedia Britannica. (The ah Edition.) The 
Tenth of the New Volumes, being Vol. XXXIV. of the Complete 
Work, Maps. 498 pp. csersrererseree (Black, and the Témes Office) 
The Land and House Property Year Book for 1902. 273 pp. 
(Estates Gazette) net 6/o 
The Paper Trade Directory of Great Britain for 1903. 
(Edited by ‘The Doctor.”) 90 pp. (Offices of Paper Making) 5/0 
The Mra) tord Year-Book for 1903. Pe ype and edited by 
Mh TOROD. ~°350 DP. ono ccnesesecccscsesee 00 The Railway Magazine) 2/6 


BIOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


Blackburn, — and Vynne, Nora. Women under the Factory 
ee: DOE DDG caseve: . coscossoteesnscsssessegso ‘Williams and Norgate) net 1/o 

Bcoth, Charles. "Lite and Labour of the People in London. 
I'hird series. Religious in‘uences. Vols. : to VII. (Macmillan) net 30/o 
Bright, A. H. Is Liberty Asleep? 88 pp. .....-...--e:eecceees (Unwin) " t/o 
Burnley, J. Millionaires and Kings of Enterprise. Res J 
oy) 21/o 
‘Cambridge, Ada. Thirty Years in Australia. 304 pp. (Methuen) 7/6 

Coleridge, Christabel. Charlotte Mary Yonge, 391 pp. «+++... 
(Macmillan) net 12/6 
eaniet J. P. The Volunteers and the Irish Parliament. 
OPP- s+crererecencererpesesrrcercceooessvees ose eee (Limerick : sd yi ~ 8/6 

D fit Nor H. Archbishop Temple, P.C., Re D., LL.D. 243 

(The Scott Publishing Ga.) ) 3/6 

Darwin, Francis, edited by. More Letters of Charles Darwin: 

A Record of his Work in a Series of hitherto Unpublished 





Letters. 2 vols. Lllustrated ...-..sscccscrressrrsoseessseee (Murray) net 32/0 
Days and Deeds. A Calendar of Anniversaries. Selected and 
arranged by E. W. Howson. 182 pp....-seeseceeeeeseeeeeeee (Rivingtcn) 3/5 


pp 
De La Rey, Mrs. (General). Woman’s Wanderings and Trials 
speed the ‘Anglo- -Boer War. ‘Translated by Luc y Hotz. 





apiinetienebagas tar evies (Unwin) 1/o 
Dinen: W. “Wilmot. Dainty Dames of Society: ‘Iwo Duchesses 
of Devonshire, ‘‘ Sacharissa” and Lady Holland. 149 pp. ...+++++« 
(Black) net 2/o 
Dobell, Bertram. Sidelights on Charles Lamb. 371 pp.......... 


(Dobell) net 5/o 

Ellis, William Ashton. Life of Richard Wagner. "4, It, 528 pp. 
egan Paul) 16/> 

Firth, J. B. Augustus Cesar and the Organisation of the 





Empire of Rome. ELAINE | soncncosesbsssicossnde .. (Putnam) 5/o 
Fraser, John F. Amewvica at Work. 264 pp. ...(Cassell and Co.) 6/0 
PORMNES AAUUE. | AG MRDUMLs BEAT: s00<pepessoreicnevs.sssnsencecastocopnssecsacces 


(Bombay :. Te Times of India ; and at the London Office) 6/o 
Free Trade v. Protection. (Sell’s Commercial Intelligence 
OND EEO, OB GRMID. a ssosenoscanisshnsssssspevesevsoynvoniaat eanesse 
(Commercial Intelligence Publ. Co.) net 2/6 
Hassall, A. Mazarin. (Foreign Statesmen.) 187 pp. (Macmillan) 2/6 
Higgins, Mrs, Napier. The Bernards of Abington and Nether 
inchendon. A Family History. 2 vols. 348-364 pp. (Longmans) 21/o 
Lang, Andrew. Prince Charles Edward Stuart. 476 pp. 
(Longmans) net 7/6 
Lecky, W. ~ H. Leaders of Public Opinion in Ireland. 
2VOIS. 308-336 PP. +-0--sssercereerssscorsararcersrsenssearersenses (Longmans) 25/o 
mids © ator.” eae” Coming Reaction. A Brief Survey and 
r.ticism eh the Vices of Our Economic System. 320 pp. (Milne) 7/6 
Little, J. Stanley. Progress of British in the Century. 


veh paowbebwiseavperedoss docsabssocepousevesossobecs . and R, Chambers) 5/o 
Lovett, R James Chalmers: His Autobiography and Letters...... 
(Religious Tract Society) 3/6 


Mackenzie, F. A. Famishing London. 88 pp. .......-..cssecssceseseres 
(Hodder and Stoughton) 1/o 

Marriott, J. A. R. George Canning and His Times. js PP. 
urra /o 

Molloy, Fitzgerald. The Sailor King, William the Fourth, His ‘ 
Court and His Subjects. 2 vols., with eighteen illustrations, 616 pp. 

(Hutchinson) net 24/o 

Moore, H.C. Noble Deeds of the World’s Heroines. 286 pp. 
(Religious Tract Society) 2/0 

Moran, T. F.. Ph.D. The Thecry and Practice of the 


English Government. QAMMCIIE Ses sdasee sdeaenaviy e-e+ee(LOngmans) 5/9 
Murray, A. S., LL.D., Keeper of Greek and Roman Anti- 
pe British a Rati “The Sculptures of the Parthenon. 


3 pp. asavnsizns saienecks aesbcocererebocsesnsooscepspoosecsorbeeseane (Murray) net 21/o 
Omond, W. T. The Boers in Europe. A pita on History. 
277 PP. stdpaviip bin stehir se piduacavidee (Black) 3/6 
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Patterson, Annie W. Schumann. (The Master Musicians.) 232 pp. 
(Dent) net 7 
Pearce, Stephen. Memories of the Past. 127 pp.. 4 15/9 
Pemberton, T. Edgar. The Life of Bret Harte. 358 | PP teres 
earso! i) 16/9 
Ramsay, Sir James H. The Angevin Empire ; . or the Three 
ya of Henry II., Richard I., and John (A.p. 1154-1216 
ils aiiieaed ny daipe'chegedessateuts deed aerbruchbencgn bus db obyresa (Sonnenschein 12/y 
Eg . J. Footprints of Emmet. 128 pp. ...(Gill, Dublin 


Sherwell, A. The Drink Peril in Scotland. 64 PP (Oliphant) net 1/ 
Sims, G.’R., edited by. Living London. Vol. 3. 383 pp. (Cassel!) r2/y 
sae Mrs. Frank. Lives of Early Methodist’ Preachers. 


dustpanputs.-un cnehaup sated pchaniarstalened ives ocmabet; stiageea (H. are 3/6 
Sir Henry Layard, G.C.B., D.C.L, Edited by the Hon. W. 
Bruce, with a chapter on his Parliamentary Career by the Righ’ 


Hon. Sir Arthur Otway. 2 vols, 235 PP. oorseesersoeene (Murray) net 25/o 
The Problem of ’ Army. A series of articles reprinted from 

ie TINE.) BO Ie rend scuhoctesqestibaegtncsoosdontvc (The Times Office’ 0/6 
Thompson, W. The Housing Handbook. 270-101 pp. serreereeeee. 


(The National Housing Reform Council) net 6/o 

Trevelyan, Rev. W. Pitt. —_ Results of ben out Poor 
Law Children. 91 pp. .......... -(P S. King) net 2/o 

Warren, T. i Christian’ Victor. (Murray) 12/0 


EDUCATION, SCIENCE, AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Alcock, Rev. G. A. Key to the ewe Psalter. A Lexicon 









and Concordance Combined. 367 pp..-+..+ssssecsersereeses (Stock) net 7/6 
Baker, E. A. A Deseriptive Guide to the Best Fiction. 

British and American, 610 pp.......:cseseeeeeee (Sonnenschein) 8/6 
Co-Education. A series of Essays by v: thors, Edited by 

Alice Woods. a DD. covtaivinsoicssntecestnssioarenanponese Longmans) net 3/0 
Cook, E. T. ular Handbook of the Greek and Roman 


A Pop 
Antiquities in the British Museum. 746 pp. (Macmillan) net 10/9 
Cook, E. T., and A. Wedderburn (Edited by). The Works of John 
Ruskin. 843°, ap age Vol. I. Early Prose Writings, 


1834 to 1843. 552 pp. ..ceecrocscsecssorcecccseeees (Allen) net 21/o to 31/5 
De Jubainville, H. D’ eben. The Irish Mythological Cy yee. 
and Celtic peste: Translated from the French 
T. Best. 240 pp, ooooooree (Dublin: O’ Donoghue, Gill and Son} 6/0 
Farle, Mrs. C. W. "A Third ‘Pot-pourri. 440 PP.oesee (Smith Elder) 7/6 
Funk, J. K., D.D., LL.D. The Next Step in ‘volution, 
(Funk and Warnall ) 


Gardner, Percy, M.A. Oxford at the Cross Bene. 132 pp. 
(A. and C. Black) net 2/6 

Graves, Arnold F. Clyteemnestra. A wanes. BE PD. scdahsysice 
(Longmans) net 5/0 

— H. Hensley, B.D. The Education Act and After. 
PP+_ ccaccvcrsccorsarsevsescessccenseccebeccetsssscocsessovessoesensscees (Methuen) 1/0 

Holroyl Charles. Michael Angelo Buonarroti. 347 pp. Sraskein 
uckworth) net 7/6 


~~ Arts and Crafts. d by M. Marks. 







4 PP+ sccscccrorcosccveccesccesvecescsosensssssestercessossoscereosee (Pearson) net 3/6 
H ome, “ get y of the Free Churches. 
Soka tng neon endaneensn oxeb taclesmiehaiiaiandlitin (J. Clarke) 6/0 


Lenina, C: Man Visible and Invisible. Examples of 
a types of Men as seen by means of trained Clairvoyance. 
Webs Wiancih hus socadacesiv seh tidkcioses <i (Lheosophical Pub. Society) 10/6 
Lowell nar, Concentration. znd editi yn enlarged, 99 pp..----+ 
(Lovell) 2/0 
Macnamara, T. J., M.P., we Jackman, M. How to Work the 
Educatio n Act. 15 6p Svospuvatuiinidesweerel (The Schoolmaster) 1/0 
Official Report of the Nature-Stuay Exhibition and Con- 
ferences: held in the Royal Botanic Society’s Gardens, July 
23rd to August st, 1902. Presented by Sir Joke Cockburn and 


r. J. C. Medd. 07 Pe dae petabsnnb apse ctsbaqucenvessbnoesan (Blackie) net 2/6 
Perry, Bliss. A Study Of Prose Fiction. 406 pp. ..-.secccccscceceeees 

(New York: Houghton. London: Gay and Bird) net 6/0 

Raleigh, Walter. Wordsworth, 232 pp. «+-..sssccssssssesseees (Arnold) 6/0 

Robertson, J. M. Criticisms. Vol 2. 230 pp. ....ceccseeee (Bonner) 3/6 


Schopenhauer, A. The Basis of Morality. Transl ated by A. B. 
BUOck.  SB5 Pps cecsversosepsconcsvenise sassnvoedccnsavseness (Sonnenschein) 4/6 

Slater, J. Herbert, edited by. Art Sales of the Year 1902. 408 pp 

1 (Hutchinson) 44 30/0 

Sudermann, Hermann. The Joy of are: (Es lebe das Leben.) 
‘Translated by Edith Wharton. 185 pp. .....eccccceseeees (Duckworth) 4/9 

Syme, David. The Soul. A Study ann an Argument. 234 pp.. 

(Macmillan) net 4/6 

The Local Authorities’ and Managers’ _and Teachers’ 

Guide to the L gered Acts. jBy H. C. Richards, M.P., 


anus SU Rs JWUNEE.. = EAE R. Cidpdcosac dev edsensacéscssecdereé aS sacra het 7/6 
The Medical Annuai for 1903: S38: Yea. 830 ppisccssusisssonee 
(Bristol: Wright. onions Simpkin) 7/6 
TENS FOMUIOTT © PAOCUION, VOU. G. sccssosrersvcccosesecce, cooncdbostes (Cassell) 12/0 
The School Calendar: A Yeon -book of Scholarships and Examina- 
tions. 16th Year of Publication, 208 pp. s.......seeseree (W hitaker) 1/o 


Pp. 
Waldstein, Chas. Art in the Nineteenth Century. 9: pp/ 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 2/0 
Wyatt, C. H. ors Companion to the Education Acts. 


FOTOATOOS, S60 DD cosnesscpecrecoscosenses (Manchester: Wyatt) net 7/6 
Wynne, Charles Whitworth, David and Bathshua. A drama in 
five acts. 126 PP. ..c.cc.eee Sehebapeunscces dhessducnnvesaboeeah’ (Kegan Paul) 5/0 
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SoME LEADING 





FICTION. 


Aubrey, F. King of the Dead: A Weird Romanc>. 292 pp. ...... 


(Macqueen) 


Barrie, J. M. The Little Minister. Newedition. 340 PP. 2a il 
Bearne, Mrs. Cathezine. The Cross of Pearls. 162 pp.. ; 


Boothby, Guy. Connie Burt, 317 pp. cersssseerserrees (Ward, ‘Lock 
er J. E. The Art of Living. (The Gextlewoman Library.) 
Seb dh adusnkadenabendocsvenitnensessae’ (The Gentlewoman Offices) net 
Caffyn vis Nota ”\, Kathleen. He for God Only. 358 pp. «-ssceeeeeeeeee 
(Hurst and Blackett) 
pg O. . Duncan, ng A. D.D., Lady Wilmerding *. Maison 
BO. FAI PP. oncnceee. ceoreerorcescsccseccervesssccssorsseses E. Stock 
Pyockert. 5. R. T e Banner of Blue, 421 pp...-- 

(Hodder a and Stoughton 
Daudet, Alphonse. The Nabob, Translated from the French, with 
a Critical Introduction, by Professor Trent. 429 pp. (Heinemann) 
Davis, R. Harding. Ranson’s Folly. 260 pp. ......... (Heinemann) 
Dickens, Charles. The Fireside Edition of the Complete 
Works of Charles Dickens. Illus. Sketches by Boz. 
Net 2s. Pickwick Papers. Net 2s. Oliver Twist. Net 

1s. 6d. 786+ 928. 503 pp. And in leather bindings... 
(Frowde and Chapma 












Eddy, C. The Taint of the City. 319 pp. ----cseseesesees (Arnold) 
Fletcher, J.S. The Arcadians. 286 pp. «-------.+++++ .(Long) 
Gerard, Dorothea. The Eternal Woman. 327 pp. (Hutchinson) 
Gray, Maxwell. Richard Rosny. 371 pp. -+---++ese00 (Heinemann) 


Gwynne, Paul. The Pagan at the Shrine. 505 pp. ...(Constable) 
Hayashi, vpeeune. For His People. Illustrated by R. Kado. 








B27 PP. cvorecrsereessscrscceeccreecserssererseees seeseersnesaseessersessese (Harpers 
Hume, Ferg us. © JADE Eye. 320 pp. cceeseccessecesreereneee (J. Long) 
luschinson, H. Bert Edward, the Goit Caddie. 257 pp.------ 

(Murray) net 
Hyrst, H. W.G. Chasma. 376 PP. Jakcaaieapdeouvectiinet (Hutchinson) 
James, H. The Better Sort. 312 pp. -reeescerreeeeeereeeee ( Methuen 
Jokai, Maurus. Told by the Death’ - vHead. Translated by S. E. 

Boggs. ) BEB DD. ccccccsicovecccnsscescncressetoscsoncsceccess Grant Richards) 
Kennedy, Bart. A Sailor Tramp. 150 pp. Cheap Edition (Newnes 
King, Basil. In the Garden of Charity. 320 pp. .....- (Harpers 


Lee-Hamilton, Eugene. The Lord of the Dark Red Star. 
BOG DD. ceosenosccrccescccovessccsccscesboscnsccescadescoes Scott Publishing Co. 
Lorimer, 4 Le —_ from a Self-Made Berehant te His 
OM, «FEZ DD w cvccccccccccccccccscccccccecs cocvccscccocssesessesecoese { ethuen 
Lowis, Cecil. *The Machinations of the Myo-ok. 320 pp. on 
(Methuen 

Macmarus, Seumas. A Lad ofthe O’Friel’s. 313 pp. --(Isbister 

Maturin, Mrs. Fred. The Thin Red Line of Heroes. 216 pp.. 

(Grant Richards) 

Mayall, J.W. The Cynic and the Syren. 319 pp..-.-..(Methuen) 
Monkhouse, Allan. Love in a Life. 320 pp. .(Methuen 
Oppevheim, E. P. A Prince of Sinners. 3:8 pp. ...(Ward, Lock 
Owen, Rye. Red-Headed Gill. A Cornish story—of the Trehannas 








of Trehanna, and the morbid influence of ancestry. 416 pp. «.++++++ 
(Arrowsmith 

Pasture, Mrs. H. de la. Cornelius, 380 pp. «+. (Smith, Elder) 
Pugh, Edwin. The Stumbling-Block. 303 pp. a 


Putnam, J. Daniel Everton, Volunteer-Regular. "407 ira eats 

(Funk con Ww agnalls) 

Rice, Alice Hegan. Lovey Mary. 232 pp. (Hodder and Stoughton) 

Russell, W. Clark. Overdue. 480 pp...+-..-++++ (Chatto and Windus 
Sherard, R. H. An Underground Mystery. 312 Pp. 

Digby, Long 

Simpson, Violet A. The Bonnet onspirators: a Story of ii s 45. 

eeereccccrceecesseccerocececene Smit der) 

Somertie, B. O., and Martin Ross. All on the “os Shore, 

eT ar 1s 








Therein. 365 
Tearle, Christian, "The Vice-Chancellor’s Ward. 326 pp.. 
(Hutchinson) 


Tolstoy, Leo. Resurrection. bog ited by Louise Maude. 
alinapeesacdend (Grant Richards) 





Complete and Final Revision. 190 
Trafford-Taunton, Winefride. Silent Dominion. 316 PP. cceccecceree 
(Methuen 
Tynan, Katharine. The Red Red a JOS PP. seeeeerseree (Nash 
Tytler, Sarah. Friendly Foes. ) Bp Naistenosannraphed (Digby, Long) 
Ward, Mrs. Humphry. Lady Rose’ s Daughter. 454 pp. -------- , 
(Smith, Elder) 
Ward, Mrs. Wilfrid. The Light Behind. 303 pp. ---+-++-+++ (Lane) 
Warden, Florence. The Heart of a Girl. 331 Pp. s-rr-r-ss----++ee0s 
(Chatto and Windus 
Winter, John Strange. Marty. 302 pp.-----s-seeereeeeeeee “ White) 
Zangwill, 1. The Grey Wie. 30 PP. veeeeesereeesercees (Heinemann 

PAMPHLETS. 
Arnoldson, K, P. The Pope’S Prayer ..+.....:csseessseressessereeeeererses 
(Stockholm: Wi I. 

Cape Politics in London. Misrepresentations and Fallacies 
exposed by C. C. Silberbauer. ...... (Cape Town: Ross and Cowen 
Churchill, Winston, M.P. Mr. Brogriey ee (Humphreys 
Mackail, }. W. The Parting of the WayS ........:ccccccseseeseereees 


(T "he Piece lands Press, Leck 


é Yorke-Davies, Dr. The Feeding of the Soldier.........-.-..-..--.+-+- 


(Chatto and Windus) 


eavaeaeaaed 
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TRAVEL, TOPOGRAPHY, AND SPORT. 


Abbot, G. F, The Tale of a Tour in Macedonia. 343 pp....... 
(Arnold) 14/o 

Brandes, George. Poland. A Study of the Land, People, and 
Literature. 310 pp Heinemann) 12/0 

Burrows, Captain Guy. The Curse of Central Africa. 276 pp. 
(Everett) net 21/o 

Butler, Elizabeth. Letters from the Holy Land. 84 pp. 

A. and C. Black) pe 7/6 

Gerrare, Wirt. Greater Russia. The Contine ental Empire of the 
Ohad WOR” S60 BS cenecocsneccccessnnnssstosacipecsemesie Heinemann) net 18/0 

Lyne hy — The Impressions of a War Correspondent. 
pathisarndanesneanintineasieesanniatnad Newnes) 3/6 





Ruft’ A Guide tothe Turf. Spring Edition, 1903. 733 pp. --+--++-e00 
Office of R re Guide) 7/6 
Savory, Isabel. In the Tail of the Peacock. 352 pp. .----------+++ 


(Hutchinson) 16/0 


The Beaten Track in Italy. A Guide to the Cities and Districts 

of Italy usually visited by English-speaking Travellers. 120 pp. 
Gaze and Son) 3/6 

The Golfer’s Handbook, 1903. 373 pp. --.-s+seceeeseereeeerereeseenere 
The Golf Reporting Agency) 1/o 

Wyon, R., and Prance,G. The Land of the Black Mountain. 

‘The Adve -ntures of Two Englishmen in Montenegro. 207 pp. ..--. 

(Methuen) 6/o 


ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. 





Abbott, Edwin. Contrast. 41 pp. ------ccccceceecseseeecereseceenees 1/6 
Adcock, A. St. John. From a London Garden. 79 BP. : dpveeesnhens 

utt) net 2/6 

A Forgotten Soul. 37 pp..--scc-cccccsscorsocsessserores (Grant Richards) 1/o 
A Historical Companion to Hymns Ancient and Modern. 
Edited by the Rev. R. Maude Moorson. Second Edition. 

WE Bi cinastanena, <cdsatpaumashidattiinela (Cambridge University Press) net 5/o 
3atson, ee M. A Book of the Country and the Garden. 

9IO PP scccce nvcccccccsecccicccevecccocccece: secceseseese cesecascazeoessoss Methuen) 10/6 


Bloom, ts ‘i: urvey. Shakespeare’s Garden. 243 pp. (Methuen) 3/6 
Booth, Annie M. Simple Cookery. 344 pp. ---.-- (Grant Richards) 4/6 





Chesterton, G. K. 4 Perris, G. H. Leo Tolstoy. (The Bookman 
Booklets. GOT sevdecncnsn-tiascnccteavees (Hodder and Stoughton net 1/o 
Dugmore, A. rR’ Nature and the Camera, 126 pp. ----.- esses 


(Heinemann) net 5/o 
Hither and Thither. Songs and Verses. 217 pp. «..... Longmans) 5/o 
Rushe, Rev. J. P. Carmel in Ireland. With a Supplement. 

BIO-BG DU nceniccesssccctoveccedsscscncebes London: Burns and Oates) net 6/o 

Sheppard, A. How to Become a Private Secretary. 96 pp. 
(Unwin) r/o 
Smyth, W. Woods. Divine Dual Goverment. New edition. 

QD De ccc nctetncccincctactntnsicssnennseuanndatinmniansedintinationn: H. Marshall) 6/o 
Trevelyan, R.C. Cecilia Gonzaga. 103 pp..--......(Longmans) net 2/6 
Wisdom while You Wait. Being a Foretaste of the Glories of 

the “* Inside-completuar Britanniaware.” 95 pp. .----- (Isbister) net r/o 





i i i i i i i i ee 


NowADAYS everyone is interested in the relation 
between diet and health. Vegetarianism attracts many 
in theory, who are repelled afterwards by the difficulty 
of serving up vegetable food in an attractive way. Of 
“The Apple-tree Cookery Book,” which contains 300 
vegetarian recipes , 76,000 copies have been sold. A 
new edition, price ‘Is. 6d., has just been published at 34, 
London Wall, E 

WE have received the third and last of the bound 
volumes of “ Living London,” edited by George R. Sims 
(Cassell and Co., 12s.). The volume is as instructive and 
as well illustrated as its predecessors, and the compre- 
hensiveness of the list of subjects dealt with may be 
judged from the fact that there is actually a contribution 
of * Ballooning London,” just as if business people went 
to the City in ‘airships instead of on the Tube. 

Messrs. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN AND CO, have pub- 
lished a very valuable book, which should be in every 
library. It is entitled “A Descriptive Guide to the Best 
Fiction, British and American.” It is a volume of over 
five hundred pages, giving a brief description of the more 
important novels published last century. It also con- 
tains brief notices of the more important novels published 
in European languages. There is also an historical 
appendix, in which the novels relating to each period 
of history are carefully set forth. The importance of 
the book is obvious; it contains about 4,§co . refer- 
ences. 
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List oF THE Leapina Contents oF Current Periopicals. 


—_———@—————— 


N.B.—The Editor of the REVIEW OF REVIEWS regrets that owing to the exigencies of. space the Contents of 


Periodicals received after date can no longer be inserted in these columns. 


The following Table includes onl; 


the leading articles of the Periodicals published in England for the current month received before going to 
press and those of the Foreign Periodicals for the past month. 





BRITISH AND. AMERICAN. 


American Quarterly.—Gay anv Birp. 65 cts. March. 
Sudermann and Hauptmann in Their Latest Plays, ‘Es lebe das Leben” 
and **Der Rote Hahn.” Prof. P. H. Grummann. 
Antecedents of Longfellow’s King Robert of Sicily. Prof. H. Edgren. 
Browning on Leadership, Rabbi C, Fleischer. 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Love’s Labour’s Lost.’ Miss Charlotte Porter and. Miss 
Helen A. Clarke. 


American Journal of Sociology.—Luzac. 35 cents. March. 
Introduction to Sociology. Contd. G. De Greef. . 

A Study of Southern Cotton-Mill Communities. Leonora Beck Ellis. 
Sanitation and Social Progress. W. H. Allen. . 
The Reformation of Juvenile Offenders in Illinois. T. H. MacQueary. 
Aristophanes as a Student of Society. A. Fairbanks. 

‘The Ruskin Co-operative Colony, J. W. Braam. 

Life-Satisfaction. W. Karapetoff. 

Associations for Helping the Blind, R. Hauptvogel. 

The New Woman in Japan. E, W. Clement. 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science.—P. S$: Kinc & Son. 1 dol. March. 

The Military Government of Cuba. L. Wood. 

The New Australian Commonwealth. W.H. Moore. 

Constitutional Government in Japan. E, W. Clement. 

The Results of Reform. H. J. Ford. 

The Basis of Present Reform Movements. J. T. Young. 

The Nationalization of Municipal Movements. C. R. Woodruff. 

Political and Municipal Legislation in 1902. _R. H. Whitten. 

The Present Financial Outlook in the United States. F. A. Cleveland. 


: Antiquary.—Etuor Srocx. 6d. April. 

The Law of Treasure Trove. Contd. H. Martin. 
Mont St. Michel. _ Illus. 
Breuning’s Message to England, 1595. Contd. W.’B. Rye 
Some Essex Brasses Illustrative of Stuart Costume. Illus. 

and W.. W. Porteous. 
Architectural Record.—14, Vesey Street, New York. 25 cts. March. 
New York as the American Metropolis. H. Croly. 
Medicean Tombs. Illus. C. Coleman. 
Portrait Statuettes ; a New Fashion in French Sculpture. Illus. _F. Lees. 
The Street Plan of a City’s Business District. lus. | C. M. Robinson. 
The Thiers Institute... Illus. P. Calmettes. 
Informal Outdoor Art. Illus. H. A. Caparn. 
Loie Fuller in French Sculpture. “as. C, Anet. 


Architectural Review.—9, East Harpinc Srreer. 6d. April. 
Andrea Palladio. Illus. R. Blomfield. 
The Arts and Crafts Exhibition. M. Macartney. 
Current Architecture. Illus. 
Mr. Watts’ Colossal Equestrian Statue. Illus. D. S. MacColl. 
pi ncaa Figure-Seulpture, Illus. Contd. -E. S. Prior and A, 
ardner, 


* Miller Christy 


Arena.—Gay anp Birp. 1s. March. 

Law and Human Progress. Walter Clark. 

The Moroccan Question. Edwin Maxey. 

The Passing of Church Influence. Duane Mowry. 

Frecpee Mazzini. B. O. Flower. 

The Initiative and Referendum in Oregon. W. S. U’Ren. 

Zionism and. Socialism. Bernard G. Richards. 

The Rights of Children. Carrie L. Grout. 

Hypno-Suggestion as a’ Therapeutic Agent ; a Conversation with Henrik G. 
etersen. 
. , Art Journal.—294, Crry Roap. 1s. 6d. April. 

Frontispiece: “‘ The Penance of Eleanor, Duchess of Gloucester.” After 

Edwin A. Abbey. 

‘The Royal Raphael Academy of Urbino. . Illus. jote Morris-Moore. 

The Loukmanoff Cartoons.. Illus. Vera Campbell. 

The European Armour and Arms at the Wallace Collection. Mlus. Guy F. 


Laking. 

William Blake's ‘* Tilustrations of the Book of Job.” Tllus. R. E. D, 
Sketchley. 

National Art Acquisitions, 1902. lus. Frank Rinder. 


_Art Journal Easter Annual.—294. Ciry Roap. 2s. 6d. 
The Life and Work of Alfred Gitbert. Illus. Joseph Hatton. 


_ _ Atlantic Monthly.—Gay anv Birp. 1s. March. 
The Writing of History. Capt. A. T. Mahan. 
al and Sham Natural History. John Burroughs. 
Saint Teresa. ‘.Annie Fields. 
pie toe Story. Contd.: J.T. Trowbridge. 
A-Letter from Germany. W. C. Dreher. 
A World Legislature. “ R. L. Bridgman. 
‘The Question of Franchises. -G. C. Sikes. 


Badminton Magazine.—8, Hexrietta Srreet. 1s. April. 


Lawn Tennis. Illus. Miss T. Lowther. 

Snipes and Their Cousins. Illus. -A. I. Shand. 

The Racipg World and Its Inhabitants. A. KE. ‘I. Watson. 

Ballooning as a Pastime. Illus. Miss Gertrude Bacon. 

The Coracle and the Angler. Illus. C. B. Newland. 

‘The Coming Cricket Season. H. Gordon. 

Jumping. Illus. M. V. Wynter. 

The Gordon-Bennett Motor Race and the Irish Course, Illus. R. P. 
Hearne. 

The Deeadence of the Gentleman Jockey. Illus. K.‘: Sievier. 

* Bankers’ Magazine.—Warertow. 1s: 6d. + April. 
Progress of Banking in Great Britain and Ireland during rgoz.- Centd: 
Balance Sheets of Banks in the United Kingdom. 

‘The Savings Banks. 
The Imperial Finances and Budget Prospects. 


Blackwood’s Magazine.—Biackwoop. 2s. 6d. April. 
‘The Pleasure of Anger. Scolopax. 
Roman Catholic Albania. Reginald Wyon. 
In Nesting-Time. Ernest Robinson. ¥ 
In the Kootenays. Chas. Hanbury-Williams. 
Egypt. 


Joseph Henry Shorthouse. Edward Hutton. 
Musings without Method, Contd. 


Booklovers’ Magazine.—Lisrary Pesrisuixc Co., PHILtapELrn 
25 cts. March. 

‘Lhe Beauty of Trees in Winter. Illus. J. H. McFarland, 

Robert Burns : Sympesium. Illus. 


Bookman.— America.) Dopp, Mrap axp Co., New York. 25 ets 
March. 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Illus. A. B. Maurice. 
The Future of the Drama. B. Matthews. 
The Napoleonic Era in Caricature. Illus. I. T. 
Maurice. 
American Undergraduate Journalism. Illus. 1. G. Price. 
An American Edition of Petronius. H. T. Peck. 


> 


Cooper and A. B. 


Canadian SRE“ Tanto A Co., Toros ro 
March. 

Stene Monuments of Brittany and Cornwall. Illus. 

Railway Subsidies in Canada and the United States. 
Rossignol. 

The War of 1812, Illus. and Maps. Contd. J. Hannay. 

Ice-Boating on Toronto Bay. Illus, J. M. Jackson. 

Shakespeare’s Use of the Bible. A. King. 


25 cts. 


F. Yeigh. 
Prof,.J. E. Le 


Captain.—Grorce Newnes. 6d. 
Oars of Fame. Illus. -H. Macfarlane, 


-Cassell’s Magazine.—Cassen:. 6d. April. 
The Royal Yacht, Illus. R. A. Freeman. 
Henry Arthur Jones. Illus. M,C. Salaman. 
London Fountains. Tilus. F. M. Holmes. 
Through Magellan’s Straits. Illus. A. H. Goddard. ‘ 


Cassier’s Mage.zine.—33, Beprorp Srreet, SrRAND. rs, Apiil. 

Water Power in South Africa. Electricity from Victoria Falls. Illus. 
Francis Fox. 

The Iron Ore Mines of Biscay. Illus. Bennett H. Brough. 

America’s Shortcomings. . George N. Barnes. 

Alternating Current for Light and Power. Charles F, Scott. 

The Modern Power Problem. Contd. Illus. Prof. J. J. Flather. 

Echoes from the Pennsylvania Coal Strike. George F, Baer: 

Electric Traction on Steam Railways. Alton D. Adams. 

Electrical Development in Russia. Illus. Thomas E. Heenan. 

Floating Disinfecting Stations. Illus. Day Allen Willey. 

Pneumatic ‘Tube Service. Edmond A. Fordyce. 


Catholic World.—22, Paternoster Row. 1s. March 15. 
Leo XIII. ; the Great White Shepherd of Christendom. With Portrait. 
The Educational Struggle in England. Rev. G. Simmons. 
Montluel ; the Birthplace of Bishop Cretin.' Illus. L. J. Markoe: 
A Vision of Spiritual Hope for Irtland. Rev. H. E. O’Keeffe. 
The Paintings of Hans Memling. Illus. Mary F. Nixon-Roulet. 
The Evolution of Cecilian Art. Marie D. Walsh. 
Very’Rev. A.'L. Magnien, With Portrait. Rev. M. F. Foley. 


Century Magazine.—Macmitian. 1s. 4d. April. 
The Restoration of the White House. Illus. Charles: Moore: 
The Evolution of American Census-Taking. Illus. W. R., Merriam, 
Modern Musical Celebrities. Illus. Hermann Klein. 
Butte-City ; Greatest of Copper Camps. Illus. R. S. Baker. 


April. 
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LEADING CONTENTS OF 









Ute a of the American Revolution. Contd. lus. Justin H. 


The SeCalled Steamship ‘Trust. Comma’der J. = ee Kelley. 
Soe More’ Humours of — Francis E. Lz 
Incidents in the Life of Col. Matthew Lyon. J. F: erfax McLaughlin. 


Chambers’s Journal.—47, Parexnosrer Row. 7d. April. 
The Appin Murder in Fact and in Fiction. 
Newfoundland ; an Ancient Colony. 
The Scottish Aldershot, and Some of Its Memories. 
Romance of a Raindrop. A. H. Bell. 
The Bloch Museum of Peace and War. 
Farm Life in Natal. 


Chautauquan.—Cuavutavgus Press, CLeveranp, Onto. 20 cts. Mar. 
Saxon and Slav; the Danger Line in Western Asia. Illus. F. A. Ogg. 

A Visit to Tolstoy’ s Home. Illus. E. @. Steiner. 

A Democratic Art Movement at Richmond, Virginia. I!lus, Ella Bond 


Johnston. 

The Old Flemish and Dutch Schools in the United States. Illus. N. 
Hudson Moore. 

The Production of Industrial Att in America. Illus. R. F. Zueblin. 


Christian Realm.—6, E:sex Srreer, StRAND. 6d. April. 
A New South Africa. Illus. T Kirkup. 
The German Emperor as a Religious Force. Illus. Rev. W. C. Chisholm. 
Church Missionary Intelligencer.—Cuvurcn Missionary Society. 
6d i 


. April. 
The Growth of the Kingdom of God. he J. B. Whiting. 
The Missionary Society of the Church of England in Canada, G. F. S, 
¥ New Hindi Version of the Old Testament. G. B. D. 
The Strength and Weakness of the Indian Christian Community. Rev. 


D. L. Joshi. 
Contemporary Review.—Horace MakrsHatt. 2s. 6d. — 
The Army Problem ; the 7¢mes and the Parliamentary Critics. 5S, C 


The Macedonian Claimants. William Miller. 

The Case for Municipal Trading. Robert Donald. 

Should Churchmen make for Disestablishment. Ven, Oscar D, Watkins. 

Our Relations with Germany. Patriae Quis Exul. 

Deutsche Chansons. Count S. C. de Soissons. 

The Encyclopedia Biblica and the Gospels ; a Rejoinder. Prof. Jannaris. 

The Native Labour Question in South Africa. Alfred F. Fox, John 
Macdonell, and Hugh E. Seebohm. 

The Kaiser’s Letter on Christ and Revelation. Prof. Harnack. 

Edinburgh ; In an Old Scots City. Patrick Geddes. 

The New Education Schemes. D. Lloyd George. 

Foreign Affairs. Dr. E. J. Dillon. 


Cornhill Magazine.—Smiru, Evver. 1s. April. 
The Portuguese Soldi-r in India, 1577; Alms for Oblivion.  R. 
Garnett. 
The Schoolmaster as a Profession, 
The Flamboyant Period in Cookery. Mrs. Pennell. 
Fouché ; the Outwitter of Napoleon. H. W. Wilson. 
The Menace of the Submarine. Lieut. G. E. Armst rong. 
The Making of a University. Sidney Webb. 
The Cuckoo. Oswald H. Latter, 
An Old Account Book, 170)-10. Miss Lillian C. Smythe. 


Cosmopolitan.—In ga hae News Co. 6d. March 
Beauty in the Modern Chorus. Illus. H. Boyesen, Junr. 
The Police Systems of Europe. Illus. *< D. Andrews. 
Beauty and the Woman of Fifty. Illus. Mrs. W. Woedrow 
The Young Napoleon. Illus. Contd. Field-Marshall Viscount Wolsel: 2y. 
The Selection of a Home. Illus. Contd. C. A. Martin. 
Von Lenbach, the Man and Painter. Illus. Louise P. Richards. * 
Mankind in the Making. Contd. H. G. Wells. 
Insurance as a Profession. C, F. T _—— 
Captains of Industry. Illus. Contd. W. J. Boies and R. N. Burnett. 


Critic.—Putnam, New York. 25 cts. March, 
Mary Magdalene. Moncure D, Conway. 
Frank Norris. H. Garland. 
Some Literary Instructors of Yale. Illus. B. J. Hendrick. 
Literary Landmarks of New York. Illus. Contd. C. Hemstreet. 
A Columbus Codex. Illus. H. Putnam. 


Critical Review,—Witiiams aus NoxGate. 1s. 6d. March. 15. 
Theological Thought in Norway. Rev. J. Beveridge. % 
Ladd’s * Philosop y of Conduct.” Prof. J. Iver rach. 

_ Anderson’s ** The Bible and Modern Criticism.” Rev. D. Purves. 
~ Lindsay’s s “*The Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries.” 
Principal S. D. F. Salmond. 


Fast and West.—21, PATERNOSTER SQUARE. rrupee. March rs. 
The Employment of Indian Labour in South Africa. R. E. Enthoyen, 
The Origin and boat of Subsidiary Alliance. J. D. B. Gribble. 
Theosophy. F.C. O. Beaman. 

Feminism and Wom: an Suffrage in New Zealand. A. Siegfri-d. 
Recullections of Max Miller and His Hibbert Lectures. 

The Taj Mahal. Syed Abu Mahomed. 

The Bran in the Hand. Mrs. C. B. Colby. 

An Adventure of the Mutiny Period. F. A. Lincoln, 

Modern India. Dr. A. Hillebrandt. 


East and the West.—19, Devanay Srreer. 1s. Apzil. 
The Moral Tone of India, Dr. Lefroy. 
An Anglican Episcopate in Latin American Lands. Dr. Kinsolving. 
The Reform of Mohammedan Education in India. Aga Khan. 
Methods of Missionary Work in South Africa. H. Kelly. 
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Anglo-Indian Novelists and Hinduism. J. Kennedy. 

The Function of the Colonial Churches in Our Missionary Expansion, 
Bishop Barry. 

Missionary Work and Native Education in India. Rev. T. H. Dodson. 

Men and Money in the East and in the West. Rev. J. A. Sharrock. 


Economie Journal.—Macmitiay. 5s. March. 
The Financial Relations of English Localities. E, Cannan. 
The Anthracite Coal Strike. P. Roberts. 
The New York Money Market. O. M. W. Sprague. 
Some Remarks on Utility. A. C. Pigou. 
The New German Tariff. W. H. Dawson. 
Municipal Policy and State Control. P. Ashley. 
Artificial Flower Making. Grace Oakshott. 


Educational Review.—20, Hich Hotsorn. ts. 8d. March. 
Impressions of American Education. M. E. Sadler. 
The Second Year of Education in the Philippines. F.W. Nash. 
Beginnings in Compulsory Education. J. W. Perrin. 
Che Correlation of Mathematics. W. S. Jackman. 
‘The Relation of Philosophy to Graduate Studies, J. G. Hibben. 
Conflicting Ideals in the Teaching of English. W. E. Mead. 
Some Educators | have known, J. M. Greenwood. 


Educational Times.—89, FArrincpon Streer. 6d. April. 
The Teaching of Elementary Algebra. 
Co-Education. Canon Barnett. 
Empire Review.—Macmitian. 1s. April. 
I'he Volunteer Forces of India. Major-Gen. Sir Edwin Collen. 
‘The Labour Problem in South Africa. C. S. Goldmann. 
Roman Catholic [reland in > I'wentieth Century. Col. J. T. Barrington. 
Where are the Americans? C, de ara 
Bag British ‘‘ Ministre de la Foti y Lyon. 
lo Those about to Emigrate. F. E. dutta, 
Widening the Wicket. Symposium. 
Life Insurance ; Old Age Pensions. Thrift. 
The Diamond Mines of South Africa, Editor. . 
Phases of Over-Sea Life. ¢ 
Old Students of the Colonial College. 
Kaffir Sport. S. B. Kitchin, 


Engineering Magazine.—2z22, Stranp. 1s. April. 
The Working of a Labour Department. C. U. Carpenter. 
Practical Economy in the Power Plant. W. H. Booth. 
Modern Machinery for Excavating and Dr dging. Illus. A. W. Robinson 
The Development and Use of the Small Electric Motor. Illus. F. M 
Kimball. 
Foundry Management in the New Century. —. R. Buchanan. 
‘The General Principles of Mine Accounting. E. Jacobs. 
Metal Cutting with the New Tool Steels. O. Smith 
Cost-Finding Methods for Moderate-Sized Shops. K. Falconer. 


Engineering Times.—P. S. Kinc. 1s. March 15. 
The Trade and Industry of South Africa. B. H. Morgan. 
British ‘Traction Engines for Agricultural and Other Purposes. W. Fletch 
Well-Boring and Prospecting Plant. C. Isler. 


English Illustrated Magazine.—Hurcuinson. 6d. Ap il. 
Some Paris Models. Illus. Virginia Blanchard. 
The Duke of Abruzzi’s Polar Expedition; Farther North than Nansen. 
Illus. W. Le Queux. 
Above the Clouds. Illus. J. Swaffham. 
The Towers of Rottenburg. Illus. H. T. Timmins. 
Lady Composers of the Twentieth Century. Illus. P. C. Standing. 
Algernon Charles Swinburne. Illus, E. York Powell. 
Ellen ‘Lhorneycroft Fowler. Illus. G. K. Chesterton. 
Herbert Spencer. Illus. H.G. D. Turnbull. 


Everybody’s Magazine,—J. Wanamaker, New York. 10 cts. 
March 


The Elephant-Catchers. Illus. 5S. F. Whitman. 
Cenceits from the Old Cook Books. Illus. Mrs. Elizabeth Robins Pennell 
Joseph Chamberlain. Illus. C. Roberts. 
River Gamblers of Old Steamboat Days. Illus. G. W. Ogden. 
A College Woman’s Experiences as a Domestic Servant. Lillian Pettengill 
‘The Autobiography of a Life Assurance Man. 
Work with the Hands. Contd. Booker ‘I. Washington. 
Expositor. —Hoppver anp Sroucutron. 6d. April, 
Cc ‘hristianity and Judaism. Rev. A. F. Kirkpatrick. 
The Teaching of Christ. Prof. H. B. Swete. 
The Parable of the ‘* Unjust’ Steward. Rev. 
Canon Bright on Montanism. Rev. E. C. on the 


Expository Times.—Simrxin, Maxswatr. 6d, April. 
Evangelicalism. Pref. W. P. Paterson. 
The Motive and Date of the Epistle of St. James. Rev. _T. A. Gurney. 
Hilprecht’s Discove:ies at Nippur. Rev. A. T. Clay. 


Feilden’s Magazine.—104, Hic Hotporn. 1s. Marchis. & 
The New Ganz System of Electric and Coal —- Illus. G. Szasz. 
High-Speed Engines. Illus. Contd. J. H. Dales. 
The Paris Metropolitan Railway. Illus. Contd. J. Boyer. 
Alloys as revealed by Modern Research. Llus. P. Longmuir, 
300-K.W. ‘Triple-Expansion Engine at Middlesbrongh Electricity Works. 
Illus. 
Gas-Engine Valve Gears. Illus. C. Hurst. 
Entropy. 


O. E. Oesterley. 
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Fortnightly Review.—Cuarman AnD Hatt. 4s, 6d. April. 
The Policy of the German Emperor, _ Vates. 
Man’s Place in the Universe; a Reply. Prof. H. H. Turner. 
Old Age Pensions and Military Servic:. Sidney Low, 
Had Shakespeare read the Greek Tragedies? J. Churton Collins. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s New Chapter. Edward Salmon. 
The Foe of Compromise. W. Garrott Brown. : 
The War Office: Past, Present, and toCome. Major Arthur Giiffiths. 
The Liberal Eclipse. J. Saxon Mills. 
Napoleon on America and the Ame. icans. 
A Critical Court of Honour, "Wiliam ales 
Malta. Prof. W. Knight. 
Madame de Maintenon, Hon. Mrs. Chapman. 3 
The Irish Land Question, a Suggested Sulution. M. McD. Bodkin. 
Mankind in the Making. Contd. H. G. Wells. 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly. —141, Fiera Avenue, New York. 

25 cts. March. 
The Floor of the Pacific. Illus. W. E. Meehan. 
The Tobaco War. Illus. Earl Mayo. 
In the Dismal Swamp. Illus. F. Street. 
Genealogical Magazine.—“tui0or Srock. 1s. Apzvil. 

The Cornewalls of Burford. Compton Reade. 
The Heraldry of ' * If | were King” at the St. James's Theatre. G. Ambrose 


sew Rosen. 


Lee. 
Morris of Ballyleggan and Castle Morris, Co. Kerry. Marquis de Ruvigny 
and Rainevai. 


Gentleman’s Magazine.—Cuarro ano Winpus. 1s. Ap.i'. 
Shakespearean Repreetres ; Their Laws and Limits. P. Fitzgerald. 
The Midland Brook. H. ‘T. Sheringh: um. 

The Magny Dinners. C. E, -Meetkerke. 

The Evolution of the Art of Beauty. A. M. Stevens. 
Wordsworth as the Poet of Common Things, C, Fisher. 
The ‘Thames and Severn Canal. 

Geographical Journal.—Epw. Stanrorp. 2s. March. 
Exploration in Central Asia, 1899-1902... Maps and Illus. Dr. S. Aidin. 
Notices from Chinese Sources on the Ancient Kingdom of Lau-Lan, or 

Shen-Shen. G. Macartney. 

Recent Volcanic Eruptions in the West Indies, Dr. T. Anderson. 
Two Trips.to the North of Cheng-Tu. Maps. R, Lockhart Jack. 
The Highest Mounta.n in the World. Illus. D. W. Freshfield. 


Girl’s Own Paper.—55, Paternoster Row. 6d, April. 
Girl Mateh-Makers. Illus. Frances Pelham. 

Girl-Life in Japan. Illus, Emma Brewer. 

Girl’s Realm.—10, Norro.tk Street, STRAND. 6d. April. 
Some Women Illustrators of Children’s Books. Illus. Miss E. M. a 
A Triumph of Embroidery by Madame der Rudder. Illus. Mrs. J. 

Whitby. 
The Girls 3 the Philippines. Illus. Miss Lucy M. J. Garnett. 


Good Words.—Isnister. 6d. April. 
Mr. Edmund Gosse—an Impression. Illus. Clement Shorter. 
Giants in the Land. Illus. J. E. Whitby. 
The Scale of the Invisible Heavens. Illus. Sir R. Ball. 
The Fist Vacation School in England, 1902. Illus. One of the Staff. 


Great Thoughts.—4, St. Brive Srreer. 6d. Apz-il. 

Criticism and Literature; Interview with W. L. Courtney. Illus. R. 
Blathwayt. 

——— Brahms. Illus. Rev. R. P, Downes. | 

System of Commercial Education ; Interview with Professor W. J. Ashley. 

Illus. R. Blathwayt. ; 

Sidney Gilchrist Thomas. Illus. ' A..L. Bertram. 
Harmsworth Magazine.—Harmswortn. 341. - March 15. 

Memories of Holyrood. lus. Miss Mary Spencer Warren. 

The Hudson's ‘Bay Company. Illus. Agnes C. Laut. 

The American Girl as Delineated by Leading Artists of the United States. 
flus. 

Bank Romances. Illus. W. J. Wintle. 

Who's Who in the Legal World. Illus. Briefless Junior. 

Founders of Modern Creeds. Illus. 

How Poachers work. I[lus. C. Lang Neil. 


Harper's Monthly Magazine.—45, Acuemarte Srreer. 1s. Ap.il, 
Economic Aspects of Mermonism. Illus. R. T. Eiy. 

Briticisms. Brander Matthews. 

Physiological Immunity. C. Snyder. 

The Dutch Founding of New York Illus. Concl. T. A. Janvier. 

New I enpaoe Letters. Illus. Mz ary T. Higginson. 

Sicily : the Land of Theocritus. Illus. W. Sharp. 


Harvard Graduates Magazine.— —517, ExcHANGe Buipine, 
53, STATE STREET, Boston. 75 cis. March. 
Horace Gray. With Portrait. KE. R. Thayer. 
The Germanic Museum. Illus. F. Francke. 
The Question of Semiuars. W. M. Davis. 


Homiletic Review.—44, Freer Srreer. 1s. March 1s, 
The Historicity of the Hebrew Patriarchs in the Light of Recent Arche- 
ology. Prof. A. H. Sayce. 
The Mormon Hierarchy. S. E. Wishard. 
Aie Revivals Out-of- Date? D. J. Burrell. 
The Code of Hammurabi. Prof. G. H. Schodde. 
The An-iquity of Man. J. K. Richardson. 


OF REVIEWS. 


Irish Ecclesiastical Record.—Nassavu Srreet, Duatin.. 1s. April. 
Dr. Starkie and Catholic School Managers. Rev. J. Curry. 

Juian the Apostate. Rev. ‘T, B. Scannell. 

The Nebular Theory and Di.ine Revelation. Rev. E. A. Setley 

Albania; an Out-of-the-Way Land. P. Dillon. 


Irish Monthly,—M. H. Gitt. 6d, Apzil. 

Without the Gates of Rome. E. M. B. 

Emily Hickey. Rev. M. Russell. 

Round the World; Letters of a Globe Trotter. Contd. Chas, T. Waters 

Journal of the Board of Agriculture.—Lavcuron. 1s. March 15. 

The Use of Artificial Mazures; Conditions affecting the Character Fat, 
T. E. Thorpe. 

Fertilisers for Market Garden Crops. B. Dye. 

Potato Growing. W. J. Maiden. 

Preservation of Eggs. E. Brown. . 


Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute. — NorrucumBer.anp 
AvENUE. 6d. March 15. 
The Trade and Industry of South Africa. B. H. Morgan. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution.—-J. J. Kecrer, 
2s. Murch 15. 


Partisan and Gueiilla Warfare. Thomas Magui-e. 

Financial Lessons from the South African War. 
Churchill. 

The Conditions Governing the Efficiency of Armies of the Present Day, 
General of Artillery Rothe. 

Campaigns against India from the West and through Afghanistan. Major- 
General L. L. Loboleff. 

What has the Boer War to teach Us as regards Infantry Attack? Contd. 
Lieut.-Col. von Lindenau. 

A New Tactical System. Rear-Admiral T. Birresen. 

Juridical Review.—GreeEn anv Sons, EpinperGcu. 3s. 6d. March rs. 

The Sy italisation of Profits by Joint-Stock Companies. C. Sweet and C. 

Sanger. 

Alsocnaaion’ Bequests. W. Galbraith Miller. 

Company Directors and Qualification Shares. W. C. Smith. 

Warranty in the English Law of Sale. R. Brown. 

Some Problems in the Law of Thirlage. W. J. Robertson. 


Knowledge.—326, Hich Hotporn 6d. Apiil. 
ho Paleontological Case for Evolution, R. Lydekker. 
Lord Kelvin’s New Idea about Ether Atoms. Dr. J. G. McPherson, 
Cross-Fertilisation in Sociology. Contd. J. Coltizr. 
Varieties of Spectra. Illus. A. Fowler. 
Photograph of the Nebula round the Star DM. No. 980, Zone 34°, in the 
Constellation Auriga. Illus. I. Roberts. 
Man’s Place in the Universe. E. Walter M arty 


Lady’s Realm.—Hurcuinson. 6: pril, 
Dr. Forage Davidson ; the Primate of All iengland. "like. Mrs, S, A. 
ooley. 
Society in Rome. Illus. Intime. 
Wher: to Spend Easter. Illus. G. A. Wade. 
The Guild of Handicraft. Illus. Evelyn M. Lang. 
Snuff and Snuff-Boxes. Illus. Helen C. Gurdon. 


Leisure Hour.—56, Paternoster Row. 6d. April. 

How Edison makes His Phonographs. Illus. W. B. Northrop. 

Shakespeare and the Genevan Bible. Dr. Carter. 

Rev. Nehemiah Curnock, Editor of the Methodist Recorder. Ulus. D. 
Williamson. 

Depopulated England. W. Stevens. 

Village Types. Illus. Rev. E. A. Godson. 

The True Story of Seth Bede and Dinah Morris. lus. Contd. W. 
Mottram. 

A Forgotten Royal Palace at Colly Weston. Illus. Amy Tasker. 


Library Journal.—Kecan Paut. 2s. March. 
Karl Dziatsko, 1842-1903. KF. Neumann. 
Some Suggestions for Fiction Purchase and Circulation. 
Caricatures: Their Use to the Library. F. Weitenkampf. 


Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.—s, HENRIETTA STREET. 1s. 
larch, 


Rural and Village Improvement Societies. E. E. Rexford. 


London Quarterly Review.—C. H. Ketty. as. 6d. April. 
Martineau and Modern Unitaiianisin. Prof. W. T. Davison, 
I'he Nonjurors. E. E. Kellett. 
Our Lord’s Virgin Birth. A. Brown. 
On Growing Old. Prof. A. J. Thomson. 
The Inner Life of Jesus. Prof. J. G. Tasker. 
‘The Telephone Question. F. James. 
The Heresy of Pope John XXIL. ; 

H. B. Workman. 
Eudawmonism ; a Study in Ethics. C. C. Dove. 
Bermondsey ; the Evolutior: of a Slum. W.H. Hunt. 
Longman’s Magazine.—Loncmans. 6d. 
Thomas Pitt, the Grandfather of Lord Chatham. Hon. Lionel ite lland. 
Blow-pipe We: apons. Paul Fountain. 
McClure’s Magazine,—1o, Molrous Street, SikANbD. 10 cts 
arch 

The War on the Locomotive. Illus. S, E. Moffett. 


Lieut.-Col. Seton 


F, L. Rathbone. 


a Curious Story of Papal Fallibility 


The bere of the Standard Oil Company. Illus. Contd. Ida M. 


Tarbe 
J. L. Whitman, Tamer of Men. Illus. F. H. Spearman. 
Che Shain-lessness of St. Louis. LIlius. L.. Steffens. 
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430 Tue Review oF REVIEws. 


Psychological Reviow.—Macumtan. 3s. March. 
apenciney and Physics. E. C. Sai 
bide” ee between Mental ‘Activity and the Circulation of the Blood, 
jonser. 
Direct Control of the Retinal Field.” G. T. Ladd. 


Quiver.—Cassett. 6d. April. 
The Prodigal Son; Pictures of the Para’les. Illus, A. Fish. 
The Prince of Wales Adult School; Once a Tavern, now a Sunday School. 
Illus, B. Alderson. 
The Slaughtered Saints of the Alps. ys Rev. R. J. Campbell. 
‘The Evolution of the Lifeboat. Mas. F. M. Holmes. 


Railway Magazine.—30, Ferrer Lane. 64. April. 

R. J. Billington. 
The Transcaspian Railway. Illus. 
‘The Conveyance of Large Castings by Railway. Illus. A. H. Tatlow. 
“The Seaham and Hartlepool Railway. 
Railway Servants’ Orphanage, Derby. Illus. G. S. Stoker. 
“The Early History of the South Eastern Railway. Illus. H. Rake. 
Railways of Kerry. Illus. Contd. T, J. Goodlake. 
The Utility of Railways in Time of War. _ Illus. 
British Locomotive Practice and Performance. Illus, C. Rous-Marten. 


See Reader.—Lamuey. 25 cts. March 15 ‘ 
Pe eeeeriest Basis of Edith Wharton's *‘ The Valley é Decision.” Aline 


orre 
The Gentle Art of Essay-Writing. Anna Blanchz McGill. 
Adah Isaacs Menken. R. F. Roden. 


St. Nicholas.—Macmitian. rs. April. 
Training for Interscholastic Athletics. _— G. W. Orton. 
Straight Lines and Circles. Illus, 


Scottish Geographical. eR a STANFORD. 1s. 6d. 
arch 15. 
Exploration in Central Asi:, 1893-1902. Dr. Sven He'in. 
A Naturalists’ Society and Its Work. Concl. Prof. Geddes. 
Peking under the Allies. Illus. Capt. R. Steel. 


Strand Bagasine.—Newnss. 6d. April. 
“St. George of sw land. 

The Wild Men of Oberstdorf. Illus. J. Salters. 

A Scheme for a Great National Monument. Illus. D, Walsh. 

The London Hos, ital. Hus. R. de Cordova. 

England and America, as Illustrated by Punch, Illus. J. Holt Schooling. 
Monarchs and Music. Illus. S. R. Ludovic. 

Human Railway Signals. Illus, 


Sunday at Home.—s6, Paternoster Row. 6d. April. 
Reminiscences of C, H. Spurgeon, Rev. David MacEwan. 
The Work of the Young Women’s Christiin Association by Hon. Emily 
Kinnaird; Interview. Illus. D. Williamson. 


~Clonfert Cathedral. Illus, Canon McLarney. 


Sunday.Magazine.—Issisrer. 6d. April. 


-Special Previdences in the History of the Christian Endeavour Movement. 


Dr, F. E. Clark. 


“The Life of Charles Haddon Spurgeon. Illus. Contd. C. Ray. 


Favourite Texts of Famous People. D. Loinaz. 


Sunday Strand.—Newnes. 6d. Apil. 
“Pictures from Life in the Holy Land. Illus. A. B. Cooper. 
Easter Sunday in London. Illus. J. K. Colford. 
‘The Shipwrecked Mariners’ Society. Illus. Our Own Charity Com- 
missioner. 


Temple Bar.—Macmuran. 1s, April. 
Hartley Coleridge. J. K. Hudson. 
Scholarship and Authorship. A. R. McFarlane. 
Haunted Roads. R. Carnsew. 
G. A. Robinson; an Unknown Hero. H. 


Temple Magazine.—6a, Tupor Street. 64. April, 
The Delights of trying to be Somebody Else. Illus. E. Saltus. 
Damascus. Illus, D. Hunter, 
The Wreck Master’s Work on the United States Railways. Illus. W. C. 
Hollister. 
Something about Furs. Illus. 
Theosophical Review.—3, Lancuam Piace. 1s. March 1s. 
Theosophical Religion. A Scottish Presbyterian. 
Over-Beliefs of the Ivory Coast. Mrs. Thornton. 
The Divine Economy. Mrs. Lauder. 


THE GERMAN 


Deutsche Revue.—Devutscue Vertacs-ANSTALT, STUTTGART. 
Mks. per qr. March. 
ag oy ences of a Diplomatist at St. Petersburg, 1860-1863. Friedrich 
af Revertera. 

Gen. dad Adm. von Stosch. Contd. U. von Stosch. 

England and Germany in Asia. Contd. Prof. H Vambéry. 

Lagnt. Dr. A, Hagenbach. 

The Church Struggle in Prussia, 1838-3; Correspondenc? of Gen. von 
Wrangel. Concl. Prof. G. von Below. 

The Martyrs cf the North Pole. Marquis de Nadaillac, 

Whit is to be done in China. M. von Brandt. 

The Theatre in France in the Tine of Corneille, Racin>, and Voltaire. 
Prof. F. Funck-Brentano. 


“The Nobel Prizes. Prize-Wianer. 


The Talmud Ben Stada. Jesus Stories. G. R. S. Mead. 
The Evolution of Consciousness. Concl. Mrs, Besant. 


The Record of the Year. G. R. S. Mead. 


Treasury,—32, Lrrrte Queen Street. 6d. April. 
Lord Hugh Cecil. Illus. T. A. re ie 
The Samaritan Passover. Illus. J. E. Reid 
The Strand ; a Street of Palaces. itive K " Reynulds. 
Our Parish Churches. Illus. E. H. Day 
The Sister of Mercy’s Day. 
The Parish Church Choir. Illus. J. Thomson 
Sotcegeen College, Barbados. Illus, Rev. I. Herbert Bindley, 
Bi:d’s Nest Photegraphy for Amateurs. Illus. S.C. Watkins. 


Westminster Review.—8, York Buitpincs, ApELPHi. 2s. 6d. April, 


The New Naval Base and Russian Designs. Kail Blind. 
Partizs and Politics in Ireland. T. McCall. 
The Bye-Elections and Liberal Prospects. sesh apie “y. 
The Holocaust at Colney Hatch. W. J. C 
Bishop Sprat. J. M. Attenborough. 
G, Carducci; a ‘Tuscan Horace. W. B. Wallace. 
Why English Literature is dying. W. M. Lightbody. 
Matthew Arnold and His Recent Critics, C. H. Harvey. 
The Position of Women in Russia. 
The Medical Knowledge of Shakespeare. Dr. J. Knott. 
The Poetry of Feeding. J. C. Meredith. 

Wide World Magazine.—Newnes. 6d. April. 
The Hold-Up at Fenelon. Illus. W._G. Patterson. 
Avalanches. Illus. J. Swaffham. 
A Tramp in Spain, Illus. Contd. Bart Kennedy, 
Hunting the Giant Tortoise. Lllus. F. Hamilton. 


The Land of the Shrimp-God near San Francisco. Illus. D. Donohoe, 


Jun 
How ‘* Buffalo Bill” won His Name. Illus. F. Moore. 
On the March in the Bahr-el-Ghazal. Illus. Contd. Capt. H. E. 
laymes, 
Francisca Machalek ; the Female Burglar. Pa L. H. Eisenmann, 
A West African Mutiny, rgor. Illus. F. W. H. Durrant. 
Paris to New York Overland. Illus. Contd. H. de Windt. 


Windsor Magazine.—Warp, Lock. 6d. April. 
Odd Corners of Musical Vienna. Illus. T. ie RT Wilby. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society. lus. F. Klickmann. 
Pneumatic Fishes. Illus. Edward Step. 
‘The Wax-Works at Westminster Abby. Illus. T. Sidney Allnutt. 


Royal Commissions and Pensions; the Waste of Public Money. Illus. 


Ernest E. Williams. 
Loch Lomond in Summer and Winter. Illus. James Strang. 
Woman at Home.—Hopper anv SrouGcuroy. 6d. April. 
A Group of Youthful Beauties, Illus. Mondaiue. 
In the World of Cats. Illus. Mrs. E. T. Cook. 


World’s Work.—Heinemann. 1s. Ap 


vil, 
Victor Emanuel! of Italy; a King who has won Success by Wo:k. Illus. 


S. Cortesi. 
British Railways and American Methods. Illus. 
The West Point Military Academy. Illus. Major A.C. T. Boileau. 
Can I afford a Motor-Car? H. Norman. 
Temperance Reformers as Publicans. C. Roberts. 
The Railway Struggle for Ireland. Illus. H. G. Archer. 
Fish-Farming in Scotland: Illus. H. Spreckley. 
Hunting; Its Value and Its Future. Illus. A Pretinclal. 
Military Education, 5 ra Maguire. 
Scientific Education. Mitchell. 
The Huge Charities of L Barns Jews. Rev. I. Harris. 
The Problem of Distancz-Measuring. Illus. W. C. Henderson. 
Diamond Cutting in Amsterdam. Illus. B. H. How 
Bookbinding as a ‘Trade for Women, Illus. 
Finger-Prints in Criminal Detection. Illus. 


Young Man.—Horace Mameetat: L. 3d. Ap-il. 
W. P. Frith ; Interview. Illus. A, F, White. 
William Sharp ; a Literary Wanderer. Illus. J. Macleay. 
The American Young Man. 7. Foster Fraser. 
What Women adinire in Men ; Symposium. 
Alfred P. Hedges on the Young Me 


Young Woman.—Horace Marsuarr. 3d. Apiil. 
Israel Zangwill as | know Him. Illus. G. B. Burgin. 
The Duty of Visiting Ireland. Illus. W. J. Dawscn. 
Dr. Randall Davidson, Arcabishop of Canterbu-y. Illus. C. T. Bateman 


MAGAZINES. 


Deutsche Rundschau.—Cene. Faseks, Berurn. 6 Mks. per qr. 
March. 
Moltke and a War with France in 1859. Concl. j. von Verdy du Vernois 
ulius Robert Mayer. J. Reinke. 
Berlin Court Society, 1805-6; Pages from a Diary. Concl. 
August Schneegans. Contd. 
The Burning of Widows in India. R. Garbe. 
National Cables. Dr. R. Hennig. 
Kunstg2werbeblatt.—©. A. Scemann, Lervzic. 1 Mk. March. 
Modern Enamelling. Illus. R. Riicklin. 
Socialistische Monatshefte.—Brurusrr. 2, Bertin. 50 Pf. March 
Social Democracy and Monarchy. P. Gohre. 
Sick Insurance in Germany. H. Wetzker. 
Social Democracy and the Higher Schools. Dr. B, Borchardt. 


an in Politicsand Commerce. Illus. E. J. 
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Monatsschrift fir Stadt und Land.—Martin Waxneck, Bertin. 
3 Mks. per qr. March. 

Recent Biv! gy Conc]. E. Dennert. 

Journalistic eminisc:nces, Contd. LD. von Oertzen. 

The German Inland Missign. % von Hassell. 

Education Questions. Dr, G. Frick. 


Stimmen aus Maria-Laach,—Herper, Freisurc, BAapEeN. 
10 Mks. 80 Pf. per ann. March. 
Gothic Architecture in Germany. S, Veissel. 
Free Instruction and the Union Laws in France. H. Gruber. 
A Crisis in the History of Philosophy. 5S. V. Dunin Verkanski. 


THE FRENCH 


Annales de Géographie.—s, Rue pe Méziires, Panis. 4 frs. March. 
Tne Plankton. Contd. Maurice Caullery. 

Picardy. Illus. H. Hitier. 

Travels in Morocco, 1899-rg0t. Marquis dz Segonzac. 

‘The Ivory Coast and Liberia. With Maps. Captain d’Ollone. 


Annales des Sciences Politique.—Fitix Atcan, Paris. 3 firs. soc. 


March. 
The Italian Army. M. B. 
Antwerp. Francois Maury. 
The Penal Code and Clemency. P. Matter. 
‘The Slav Congress at Prague, 1848. René Henry. 


Art du Théatre.—s51, Rve ves Ecores, Paris. 1 fr. 75 cts. March. 
“*Le Secret de Ponchinelle.” illus. ©. Midlau. 

“‘ Titania” : Musici drama by G, Hite. Illus, A. Corneau. 

The Theatre in Spain. Illus. M. Dieulafoy. 


Association Catholique.—s4, ty pz t’ApBAye, Paris. 2 frs, 
March 15. 

The Plus-Value of Capital. Henri Savatier. 

The Consequences of a Fixed Idea. Georges Piot. 

The Economic Work of the Trust. St. Martin Suint-Léon, 
Bibliotheque Universelle.—Hacuerre. 20s. perann. March. 

Souvenirs of aS lavophil, 1863-1867. Louis Leger. 

The Italian ‘‘ Popolino.” Contd, Henry Aubert. 

J. H. Fabre, Naturalist, and His Work. Contd. Aug. Glardon. 

Persia of To-day. Contd. Mich<] Delines. 


Correspondant,.—3r, Rue Saint-GutLcauME, Paris. 2 frs. socts. 
March 10. 
‘sth Congregations before the French Chamber. Contd. Albert de 
Mun. 


The Nomination of Bishops. Contd. T.Crépon. 
France in the Orient ; the General Assembly in 1902. Paul Nourrisson. 
The Battle of Borny, 1870. Lt.-Col. Rousset. 
A Petition of Chateaubriand to the First Consul, Victor Pierre. 
Macedonia. Contd. Albert Malet. 
March 25. 
The “ Action Libé:al Populaire.” J. Piou. 
France and Prussia before the War, 1866-1%67. Pierre de La Gorce. 
Catholic Imperialism in Germany. Franz Heymann. 
‘The Emperor William II. of Germany, Orator and Writer. 
Ernest Legouvé. N. M. Bernardin. 
Napoleon I. and His Family. L. de Lanzac de Laborie. 
French Colonial Policy. Francis Mury. 


Journal des Economistes,—14, Rue Ricuetiev, Parts. 3 frs. soc. 
March. 

The Alcohol Monopoly. Yves Guyot. 

Rodolphe de Delbruck, 1817-1302. Arthur Raffalovich. 


Mereure de France.—15, Rue pe v’Ecnaupé Sr. Germarn, Paris. 
2 frs. March. 
Count Tolstoy. Henri Dagan. 
The Two Currents of Catholicism. Jean Sec. 


Nouvelle Revue.—Hacuerre. 55 frs. perann. March r. 

French East Af.ica. Jules Gleize. 

The French Academy in Rome. Henry Lapauz:. 

Literary Recollections. Contd. Albert Cim. 

‘The Unemployed of London. Henri Dagan. 

Voltaire as a Freemason. Armand Charpentier. 
March 15. 

The Housing of the Working Classes. Louis Jadot. 

A Chinese Reform. Marcel Dumoret. 

French African Colonisation. Jules Gleize. 

Rassia and Finland. A Finn. 

Riterary Recollections. Contd. Albert Cim. 


Questions Diplomatiques et Coloniales,—19, Rue Bonavarre, 
ARIS. fr. March 1, 
The Bagdad Railway. Hen Bohler. 
The Boxers and the Disturbance in Se-tchouan. Alex. Guasco. 
French West Ajrica. Aspe-Fleurimont. 
March 15. 
Affairs in Macedonia. Casimi-: Pralon. 
‘The Question of the Congo. 
The Economic Situation of the Ivory Coast. Maurice Buret. 
Réforme Sociale.—534, Rue ve Seine, Paris, 1 fr. March x. 

The French Press. E. Pierret. 
The Work of the Youth of Beauvais. Jean Gaillard. 
The Struggle aginst Tub: -rculosis. Ambroise Rendu. 
Compens.:tion for Workmen’s Accidents in Belgium. Armand Jutia. 





LEADING CONTENTS OF CURRENT PERIODICALS. 








Ueber Land und Meer.—Devurscue VerLacs-ANsTacr, 
1 Mk. H 


eft. 
Arles. Illus. Dr. Joseph Dore. 
The Sardine Catch on the Coasts of Brittany. Illus. E. Miiller 
Wireless Telegr phy in the German Army. Illus. Otto Jentsch 
Péchlarn and the Nibslungen Monument. A, M. Holloden. 


Zeitschrift far SRtende Kunst.—E. A. Seemann, Letezta. 
6 Mks. per ann. March. 
Early Flemish Art at Briges Illus. Contd. F. Diilberg 
Two Portraits of Niccola Pisano, by Himself. Illus. E. Pulaczek. 
Miche’e Marini. Illus. E. Steinmann. 


MAGAZINES. 
March 16. 


Assistance to the Healthy Aged. Louis Riviere 
Consumers’ Leagues in America. Henriette J. Brunhes. 
‘The Struggle against Tuberculosis. Symposiuin. 


La Revue.—r2, AveNvE pe L’Oréxa, Paris. ifr. Marca, 
Unpublished Letters by Challemel-Lacoar. 
‘The Divorce Question. Symposium. 
Stendhal. Antoine Albalat. 
Goethe and Nietzsche. Emile Faguet. 
Madame Blavatsky ; a Modern Magician. Thécla de Mommerot 
The Intelligence of Domestic Animals. Henri Coupi:. 
America before Columbus. Illus. Contd. Dr. La Touche-Trévelle. 
Halid-Zia and the Decadent Turks. Dihcer Bey. 
Gaultier de Coincy and Maeterlinck. Jacques de Coussanges. 
March 15. 
The Resurrection. Count Tolstoy. 
La Revue ; After Twelve Years. Jean rig 
The Political Diff:rences of Socialism. Renard. 
Wilhelmine Schroeder-Devrient. E. Schuré. 
The Education of the Will. Dr. F. Regnault. 
Maxime Gorky. G. Savi-ch. 
Madame Blavatsky. Concl. T. de Mommerot. 


Revue Blanche.—23, Boutevarp ves Irauiens, Paris. rf 
March 1 
Historians. Marcel Boulenger. 
March 15. 
Aliment, Condiment, Medicament, Poison, Félix Le Dantec. 
The Failure of Despot:c Catholicism. Abbé Marcel Hébert. 
Girolamo Parabosco. Ad. van Bever and Ed. Sansot. 


Revue Chrétienne.—11, AvVENvVE bE L’OrerA, Pants. 1 fr. Mare 
The Weak Side of Christian Socialism. E. Ménégoz. 

Catholicism and Modern Thought. Alcide Ebzay. 

The True Lif:, after Tolstoy. P. Mocize. 

The Instruction of the Old Testament in Sunday Schools. Contd. Adolphe 


The Sipulee Theatre in Alsace. Henri Schoen. 


Revue des Deux Mondes.—Hacuerve. 62 frs. per ann. March r. 
Thiers in 1871. Charles Benoist. 
The French Religious Houses. Anatole Leroy-Beaulizu. 
The Duchess of Portsmouth. J. Lemoine and A. Lichtenberge 
The Morocco Question. René Pinon. 
The Sistine Chapel before Michael Angelo. Emile Bertaux. 
Madame de Lie.en; An Ambassadress. Francis Charm-s. 

March 15. 
A Diplomatist’s Recollections. Comte Charles de Mouy. 
Germany and Austria, 1838-1900, George Goyau. 
‘The Duchess of Portsmouth. Contd. J. Lemoine and A. Licht=:b 
The B.itish Education Crisis. J. Bourdesu. 
Revue Frangaise de l’Etranger et des Colonies.—)2, Rue ve ta 
Victoire, Parts. 2 frs. arch. 

The Solution of the Mace +" i n. With Map. I. V. Povolni. 
The Army in Morocco. G. Vz 
The Exploration of Robert du Be org de Bozas. J. Servigny. 
In a Balloon to the Sahara. 


Revue Générale.—16, Rue Trevrenserc, Brussets. 12 fs. per ann, 
a far . 
The Colonial Conferenée in London. Ernest Dubois. 
Brunetiére, Huysmans, and Bourget. Fi:min V. Bosch. 
Malon and th: Oganisation of the Conservatives in Belgium about 1352. 
Baron de Tr.nnoy. 


Revue de Paris.—Unwin. 60 frs. perann. March 15 
Gaston Paris. Michel Breal. 
What the Navy should be. X.X.X. 
The Treatment of Indigent Consumptives. Felix Mangini. 
The Austrian-Russi:n Note. Victor Berard. 


Revue Socialiste.—27, Rue pe Ricnetiev, Paris. 1 fr. 50ce March, 
Socialist Systems. Eugéne Fourniére. 

Republic and Passive Obediznce. F. Quay-Cendre. 

‘The Municipalisation of the Public Services ia Italy. Angelo Majoras 


Revue Universitaire.—;, Rue pe Mézitres, Parts. 10 frs. per ann. 
urch 15. 
The Agregation of History and Geog. aphy in 1902. M. P. Foncin. 
Revue de l’Universits de Bruxelles.—4, Rue ve Froneisetce, 
Brussecs. 1 fr. 50c. March. 
‘The %sthetics of*Rome. Charles Beels. : 
The Or.gia of tue Secula:isation uf Marriag2 in France. E. Stocqu.* 
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THE ITALIAN MAGAZINES. 


Civilta Cattolica.—Vi4 p! meesr 246, Rome. 25 frs. per ann. 
March 7. 
Christianity and Rationalistic Criticism. 
Industrial Syndicates. 
Padre Secchi and the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of his Death. 
The Old Testament and Present-day Criticism. 
March at. 
The History of a Manuscript ;. the Trial of Galileo. 
The Congress of Vienna and the Holy See. 
The Confutation of the Abbé Loisy. 
Emporium.—Bercamo. March. 

Contemporary Art; Frangois Rude. Illus. F, M. D’Intignano. 
Contemporary Literature; E. Schuré. Illus. U. Ovtensi. 
Murano and its Glass. Illus. P. Molmenti. 
Ancient Almanacks. Illus. T. Baroni. 

Nuova ne Senes Seeero 1, Rome. 46 frs. per ann. 

March 1. 

A XVI. Century Statistician ; Don V. Castiglione. C. Gioda. _ 
The History of Rome according to Prof. G. Ferrero. D. Vaglieri. 
Alinda Brunamonti. With Portrait. G. Urbini. 
The Paganini of G, Carducci and F. Nietzsche. G. Tarozzi. 

Nuova Parola,—Via petta MercEpE 50, Rome. 15 frs. per 

anpnum. March, 

Abbé Loisy and the Vatican. A. Cervesato. : 
Mineral Sensibility and Vegetable Intelligence. Dr. F. Cortesi. 
Truth and Life in Russian Fiction. Illus. Nino de Sanctis. 
Socialism and Art. P. D, Pesce. 


t Rassegna Nazionale.—Via Gino Caproni 46, FLORENCE. 
30 frs. per ann. March 1. 
Emile Zola. D. Cortesi. 
The Quoting of Dante. P. Bellezza. 
The Bologna-Florence Railway. E. de Gaetani. 
The Hospital Problem. A. Armavin, 
March 16th. , 
The Polar Expedition of Prince A. of Savoy. G. Belgivjoro. 
The Ancient Fair at Senigallia. L. Grottanelli. 
‘The Turin Exhibition and Decorative Art. M. Morasso. 
The Exportation of Vegetables. E. Scalini. 


Riforma Sociale.—Tvrin. 
The Social Importance of the Labour Movement. Prof. C. Supino. 
Employers and Employed in 1902. A. Schiari. 
The Railway Problem. 


Rivista Moderna.—Via Mirano 37, Rome. 30fis. per ann. Maich. 
European Politics in Africa. Primo Levi. 
The Theatre in Italy. F. Bernardini. 
Tolstoi and His Works. Contd. J. Cedomil, 

The Problem of Justice. Dante Vercni. 

March 15. ; 

The Hon. Nasi as Minister of Fine Arts. Piimo Levi. 
The Russification of Finland. IImarinen. 

Paternal Responsibility. Prof. V. Mori. 
Tolstoi and His Works. Contd. J. Cedomil. 


THE SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE MAGAZINES. 


Ciudad de Dios.—Reat Monasterio DEL EscoriaL, MAprip. 
20 pesetas per ann. No. 4. 
The Pope’s Jubi ee. 
The Work for Good Done by the Monks in the Philippines. Julian Rodrigo. 
Church and Stats. P. Angel R. Lemos. 


Espafia Moderna.—Cvesro pe Santo Dominco 16, MApRID. 
40 pesetas per ann. March, 
Spanish Individualism. Miguel de Unamuno. 
The Church and Social Questions. P. Dorado. 
Numismatic Curiosities. Ignacio Calvo. 
The Rise of Portugal. Juan Perez de Guzman. 


Lectura.—CERVANTES 30, MApRID. 24 frs. per ann. No. 26; 
Popular Psychology and Certain Crimes. P. Dorado. 
Artistic Advertisements. R. Domenech 
Rural Servitude in Catalonia. R. Altamira, 
Chamberlain’s Journey. R. Roca. 


THE DUTCH 


Elsevier's Geillustreerd Maandschrift.—Luzac anp Co., 46, Great 
Russet STREET. 1s. 8d. March. 
Floris Arntzenius, Artist. Illus. P. A. Haaxman, Jr. 
About Dolls, Ilus. J. E. v. S. B. 
In the Time of Wigs; Dutch Social Conditions of Other Days. Illus. 
W. F. H. Wund:rlich. 
Zorgvliet. Illus. Th. Morren. 
Bi De Gids,—Luzac anpCo. 3s. March. 
Diary of Thorbecke. W. Thorbecke. 
Some Phenomena of Light and Magnetism. Prof. J. D. van der Waals, 
The Formation of our Ideas of Life and the World. Dr. L. N. de Jong. 
Henriette Roland Holst. Dr. Byvanck. 


Nuestro Tiempo.—FvEncarRAL 114, MApRID. 24 frs. per ann. No. 24 
The Cataloniaa Question. Pompeyo Gener, 
Last Year’s Educational Progress. B. Lizaro e Ibiza. 
Cejador and the Science of Languages. E. G. Blanco. 
The Importance of Linguistic Studies. J. Cejador. 
The Old and the Young. M. de Unamuno. 
Revista tah ME DE PizaRKo 17, MApRID. 2 peseta 
March 15. 
Political Parties: the Exainple of France. R. M. de Labra. 
‘The Visigoths in Spain. J. O. R. 
Linguistics as 2 Science of Observation. E. Gonzalez-Blanco. 
Literary Curiosities. A. B. de Unquera. 
New Theories in Political Economy. P. de la Calle. 
Revista Portugueza.—Rva Nova po Armapa 74, Lispon. 
15 frs. perann. No. 65. 
Lorenzo Marques. A. J. d’Araujo. 
‘The Sextant-and Accurate Observation Gago Coutinho. 
H. H. Johnson in Africas 


MAGAZINES. 


Onze Eeuw.—Erven F. Bonn, HAARLEM. 2s. 6d. March. 


Hoogendorp in His Youth. Dr. H. T. Colenbrander. 

Potgieter’s Letters. Prof. P. ). Chantepie de la Saussaye, 

The Accident Law in Force. H. Smissuert. 

The Origin of ths Theory of Kar] Marx. Prof. d’Aulnis de Bourouill. 
Wagner, Edward B. Koster. 


Vragen des Tijds.—Luzac. 1s. 6d. March. 


January 31st. B. H. Pekelharing. 
State Insurance against Fire. G. W. Martens, 
Agricultural Defence. K. Reyne. 


THE SCANDINAVIAN . MAGAZINES. 


meter ene.—Cunersamts. 2kr. per quarter. Feb. 28, 
Johann Gottlieb Fichte. With Portrait. Richard Eriksen. 
March 15. 
The New Ster. S. A. Ramsvig. 
Ocean Researches and Their Results. P. Engelbrethsen. 
Nyt Tidsskrift.—Corennacen. 8kr. per annum. March. 

Frédéric Chopin. Georg Becker. 
Danish Politics. Henrik Rasmussen. 

Ord och Bild.—Srocxuotm. 12kr. perannum. No. 2, 
Lorenz Fréblich. Theodor Bierfreund. 
Emil Poulsen and Danish Dramatic Art. Arthur Aumont. 
Nils Henrik Abel. G. Mittag-Leffler. 


THE RUSSIAN 


Istoritcheskii Viestnik.—Sr. Pererspurc. A.S. Suvorin. March. . 
Tne Six Months’ Reign of Peter III. V. A. Timiriazef. 

R c llections of a St. Petersburg Police-Master. F. F. Dubissa-Kratchak. 
V. A. Slieptsof. V.S. Markof. 

The Mariinsk System of Canals. I, F. Tiumenef. 


Mir Bozhi.—Sr. Peterssurc, RaziezHaya, 7. March. 
The Educated Classes and the Democracy in Franc. Concl. E. Degen. 
Russian History and Sociology. N. Rozhkof. 
A School Teachar’s Recollections. M, Lemke. 


Social Tidsskrift.—Stocknoim. 3.50kr. per annum. No. 2 
The Garden City Association. Gustaf Sidsteen. 
Tilskueren.—CorenHAGEN. 12k:. per annum. March. 
H. Héffding. Niels Mdller. 
H. Héfiding. C. N. Starcke. 
Letters from Esquimaux. William Thalb'tzer. 
Varia,—SrockHoLM. 7.50kr. per annum, Feb. 
A World’s Chronicle. O. H. Dumrath. 
On Life Assurance. Curt Wallis. 
The Stately Homes of Sweden: Sturefors. Illus. §. P. S. 
The Fishermen of Brittany. Illus. E. F 
The History of the Typewriter, B. H. 


MAGAZINES. 


Russkoe Bagatstvo.—Sr. Perexspurc.—SrasskAYa 1 BASKOVAYA. 
Feb. 30. 


The Creative Intellect of Taine. A. G. 

Sketches of the History of the Censure. M. Lemke. 

The Southern Ironmasters and the Consumer. Sieveryanin. 

Conscience and Honour in the Teaching of Modern Metaphysicians. 


A. V. Pieshekhonoff. 
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RECREATION.’ 


HEALTH RESORTS IN THE AUSTRIAN ALPS. 


NVALIDS, or people who need rest and building up, 

| generally seek some of the celebrated health resorts 

either of our own country or of the Continent, and 

so popular have some of these places become that it is 

a mere chance, at certain seasons of the year, to get 

rooms at any of their hotels at all, This is principally 

the case in such places of which we read almost daily in 

the papers, and which have pushed themselves forward 
by an energetic 


Gastein, and no visitor has ever regretted the weeks or 
the months spent there in search of health. 

There is, right up on the Brenner Pass, a very old and 
celebrated spring, which has for nearly 300 years been 
known for its health-giving water. That this place has 
previously only been frequented by the local middle and 
lower classes, and scarcely at all by Englishmen, was due 
to the fact that the hotel accommodation was not such as 

to satisfy the 





réclame, just as 
we see that to- 
day no business 
can succeed with- 
out a great deal 
of advertising. 
There is nothing 
to be said against 
all these watering- 
places, springs, 
spas and climatic 
resorts, except 
that they are fre- 
quently too full 
for the invalid, or 
even for the 
healthy guest, to 
find comfort, and 
it is for that 
reason that we 
wish to call the 
attention of our 
readers to some 
places which offer 
to visitors exactly 
the same advan- 
tages as the best 
known do, though 
at much more moderate prices. Many of the re- 
sorts which we are going to mention would doubtless 
become as renowned as any in Europe had the people 
the means and the knowledge to give them the publicity 
that they so richly deserve. 

Wildbad-Gastein is perhaps the only place in the 
Austrian Alps which has won renown among English 
and Americans ; and its position, its air, and its waters 
are certainly unique and of the highest order. Less 
known, although of equal impomtence and value, is Bad- 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAKE OF CONSTANCE. 


The variety of scenery on this, the largest inland lake, is very great. 
~The sheet of water washes the shores of not less than five countries, 
viz., Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Switzerland. 
Bregenz, Lindau, Constance, Rorschach, Uberlingen, are all splen- 
didly situated on the lake, and form excellent centres for excursions. 
The Hotels Montfort in Bregenz and Bayerischer Hof can be highly 
recommended, but the other towns above-mentioned are also well 
provided with hotels. Many very convenient railway lines lead to 
the lake ; sailing, rowing, fishing first-class. For particulars, tariffs, 
etc. ’ addre Ss the TRAVEL EpITOoR, Review of Reviews, London. 


* The Travel Editor of the = Review of Reviews” will be 
pleased to give further particulars as to Hotels, terms, 
routes, etc., free of charge. Address, Travel Editor, 
“Review of Reviews,” Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C, 








Grand Hotel, 
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more fastidious 
visitor. So far 
back as 1608 
there was estab- 
lished there an 
unpretentious 
bathing house 
and hostel. But 
last year a magni- 
ficent large moun- 
tain hotel was 
opened, built after 
the style of the 
celebrated Karer- 
see Hotel and 
Trafoi Hotel, and 
almost immedi- 
ately after its in- 
auguration it was 
filled with the 
élite of Austrian 
and foreign 
society. 

The _ situation 
of the hotel is an 
excellent one, and 
being a_ station 
on the railway it 
is, of course, easy of access. It must not be supposed that 
Brennerbad is only visited by invalids; it is favoured 
by the general public on account of the many fine excur- 
sions which can be made therefrom. The Brennerbad 
Thermal Springs have long been considered to be highly 
efficacious in cases of gout and rheumatism. The com- 
bination of mountain air and bathing facilities is un- 
doubtedly a very powerful one. The processes of 
massage, packing, and so forth are entrusted to trained 





Brennerbad. 


pee’ who are under the supervision of a physician. 


UR “TYROLESE CORRESPONDENT will be 
pleased to hear of Ladies and Gentlemen, to form 
with him a small party, early in Spring, y 
For a Two or Three Weeks’ Trip through 


TYROL, VORARLBERG AND SALZBURG. 


Sports and Amusements of all sorts will he arranged. 





The party will travel on economical principles, but 
thoroughly first-class. The long experience of our 
Tyrolese Correspondent permits him to guarantee Com- 
fort and Pleasure.—Address, TRAVEL EDITOR, Review 
of Reviews. 
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We must mention the well-known cold-water cure 
establishment of Dr. von Guggenberg, in Brixen, South 
Tyrol. Wehave seen so many testimonials from patients 
that it would be absolutely impossible to doubt that this 
cure, which was originally established by the priest, 
Kneipp, achieves most extraordinary results, particularly in 
cases of nervousness. This establishment lies 1,700 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is situated in the charming 
valley. of the River Eisack. The summer is characterised 
by refreshing cool nights, whilst the winter is mild, sunny 
and calm. To give a list of the diseases which have been 
successfully cured by the Kneipp treatment would take 
too long, but we shall be pleased to send pamphlets 
giving full particulars. 

It is frequently of great importance that a so-called 
“ after-cure” should be had, and for such we would 
recommend either one of the high mountain establish- 
ments, such as.Trafoi, Karersee, Madonna di Campiglio, 
the Grand Hotel Penegal on the Mendel, where also a 
hydropathic establishment is to be found, or Innsbruck, 
Meran, Riva, Trent, Kitzbuhel, etc., or Salzburg, Zell-am- 
See, etc. It would depend principally on the season of 
the year when such an after-cure is taken. 
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‘WHERE TO STAY. — 


AUSTRIA. 
BREGENZ: Hotel Montfort. On the lake of Con- 


stance. Best situation. First-class. Moderate charges. 
GOSSENSASS: Hotel Grobner. On the Brenner 


railway. Excellent centre for excursions, Summer and winter 


resort, 

INNSBRUCK: Hotel Tirol. Near the station. Open 
all the year. Headquarters of English and Americans in the 
Austrian Alps. Vice-consul and chaplain. 

LANDECK: Hotel zur Post, Arlberg Railway. 
Tourist centre to the Stelvio Pass, etc. 

MERAN: Hotel Archduke John (Erzherzog 
Johann), One of the most perfect hotels in Tyrol. Patronised by 
royalty. Moderate terms, Shesi-tropleal gardens, 

MERAN: Hotel Meranerhof. 
gardens. Marble vestibule. 

RIVA: Palast Hotel Lido, On the beautiful Lake of 
Garda, First-class.. Moderate charges. Lovely situation, with 
semi-tropical vegetation. Charming gardens. Sailing and boating. 

SALZBURG: Hotel Bristol. Excellently situated near 
the Mirabel Gardens and the Theatre. First-class. Latest im- 
provements, R. Fleischmann, formerly proprietor of the Hotel de 
Nile, Cairo. 

TOBLACH: Hotel Sudbahn., First-class, situated on the 
Southern Railway in the Puster Valley, at the entrance of the 
renowned Amp2zzo Valley. 

TRENT: Imperial Hotel Trento. One of the finest 
and best hotels in Southern Tyrol. Open all the year. 

BAYARIG. 
LINDAU: Hotel Bayerischer Hof. Charmingly situ- 


ated on the lake of Constance, six and a half hours’ journey to 
St. Moritz. Near the terminus of Arlberg Railway. 


BRITTANY. 
PARAME: Bristol Palace Hotel. Sunshine and sea, 


PORTUGAL. 
MONT ’ESTORIL, near Lisbon. Grand Hotel d’Italie. 


Agreeable quarters, ful! south. ‘Terms moderate. 





First-class. Fine 


—————— SS 


PICTURE POSTCARDS. 
of PRINCE OF WALES’ and DUKE OF CONNAUGHT’S TOURS 


UNIQUE SERIES. 

Twenty Picture Postcards posted from 20 places visited 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales during their 
Australian Tour Bee Spb aS SE pe, Tuy das 

Ten Picture Postcards posted from 10 places visited by 
the Duke of Connaught during his Tour to Assuan 
I ed" ay pds) dow ede, te ate gee eee OO 


Only a few sets—especiaily of the Connaught tour— 
are now left. Orders to be sent to Henry Stead, 
14, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 





THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


The Austrian Alps. 
Landesverband fur Fremdenverkehr in Tyrol, 


Address :—Central Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Meinhartstrasse 14, Innsbruck. 


Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 


Vorariberg and Liechtenstein. 
Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR BREGENZ; 


LANDESVERBAND FUR FREMDENVERKEHR IN 
SALZBURG for the Salzkammergut, Ischl, Gastein. 
Or, address for all, Travet Evitor, Review of Reviews, London. 


THE above Associations, which have been officially established for tl 

purpose of placing their services at the disposal of the travelling publi 
are always glad to give the best information respecting Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 
Lake of Constance, Liechtenstein and the Bavarian Highlands. ‘They advis: 
as to hotels, winter and summer resorts, mineral springs, etc., and also about 
journeys, mountain excursions, guides and expenses, etc., and forward 
pamphlet, terms, etc., free. 





The following places and resorts, springs, etc., are especially recommended— 


INNSBRUCK. Excellent hotels, sunshine, beauti- 
ful excursions in the neighbourhood. 

LANDECK, on the Arlberg Railway. Mild winters, splendid 

_ hotel accommodation. Fine excursions. R 

High Mountain Hotels)s TRAFOI in the Ortler ani 
KARERSEE in the Dolomites. Perfect situation ; over 5,00 feet abov: 
the level of the sea. 

SALZBURG, Highly recommended for spring sojourn. 
First-class musical and theatrical entertainments, Excursions to 
K6dnigsee and Gastein, Excellent hotels. 

The MENDEL, near Bozen. Reached by rail. Finest view 
from the Penegal. Grand Hotel, Penegal, first-class in every respect. 
Golf and Lawn Tennis. 


KITZBUHEL, air cure resort; charmingly situated ; railway 
Station, fine pine forest and bathing lake. New grand hotel and English 
pension, Castle Lebanberg. | 

RIVA, on the lake of Garfla, mild climate, olive groves, sailing 
and fishing. > 

PUSTER VALLEY, Toblach, entrance to Ampezzo Valley, 
Bruneck, Lienz, etc. Railway facilities. First-class hotels. 

BRIXEN, lovely sheltered situation, pure air. Cold water cure 
establishment of renown. First-class hotel (Elephant). Ver y moderate. 

TRENT, interesting old town. Hotel Imperial, finest hotel 
in the Italian part of Southern Tyrol. Beautiful surroundings, Valsugana, 
Sarea Valley, Lake of Garda, etc. 








SALZBURG 


Is a most important centre of International travel. Excellent 

hotel accommodation. Perfectly suited for long and short so- 

journs, Perfect climate at all seasons. ‘The various interesting 

places of the renowned Salzkammergut and the Well- 

known and popular Bavarian summer resort, Berchtesgaden, 
as also the Konigsee, are within easy reach. 


A J ere é Pa 
ZELL AM SEE, 
An ideal summer resort. The number of mountain excursions 
is inexhaustible. The celebrated Gaisberg Railway (Rigi Cog- 
wheel System) near the capital, 


For pamphlets and particulars, address, Landesverband fiir 
Fremdenverkehr in Salzburg; or, TRAVEL EDITOR, Acview of 
Review's. 


AND ITS PASSION PLAY 
Is the only book published in English which describes the Village, 
the Origin of the Play, the Play itself as performed three years 
ago, the Text, the Music, the Players, etc., and contains the 
portraits of the 1900 cast. 





Contains 272 pages, with Illustrations on nearly every page. 


Bound in green cloth boards, with gold lettering. Size: demy 4to. 
(12 in. by 9 in.). 





Supplied post free for 10/6 by 
HENRY STEAD, 14, Noxrotx Srreet, Lonvon, W.C, 
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RRIAGE ON £200 A YEAR. 














By Mary Hatiipay. Cloth, 1s. Nits Roady. 


This practical little book shows “how to make both ends meet” 
i household, where the income is limited, and the wants are many. 































fu r ntains much useful information regarding the economies of house-k ing, 

.) gookery, the treatment of children, and other subjects of interest reg 

laa orking housewives. 

n |) The Spectator says ; “It is worth reading.” 

RIN The Daily Mait, in a column article on this book, says: ‘‘ Full of a humble 
it respectable common sense . . « an excellent little book. ‘The book simply 

mn. blows with out-of-the- -way learning, and should find a place on every 

ae legroom’s breakfast table.” 

ubli _ —_—____—— 

— ‘ NOW READY. 

adv}. Y 

‘* [FROM CROOKED ROOTS. 

A New Novel by “‘ JoHN ACKWoRTH,” Author of ‘*Clog- 
ded— Shop Chronicles,” ‘* The Minder,” etc, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
aU) 
adi : JUST PUBLISHED. 

ald 

LIVES OF EARLY, METHODIST 
ani 
bow PREACHERS. 

An abridgment in one volume of the six-volume work, 
= Cloth gilt, 35. 6d. : 
ew IN PREPARATION. 


ect. 





IRELAND AND HER STORY. 


By Justin McCartuy. Cloth gilt, Is. 6d, 








ray 

ish x aapreinstiennainatctitent 

ny ' THE MORNING LANDS OF HISTORY. 

" q The Story of a Tour to Greece, Palestine, and Egypt. 

ii iq By Rev. HuGH Prick HuGues, M.A. Fully Illus- 

re ag trated, with Photographs taken on the Tour, and Coloured 

fe. Map showing Route. Bound in specially designed 

l cover, 6s. 

FD The Christian World says: “A tempting advertisement to the joys of 
> Eastern travel.” 

“i i The Western Daily Mercury says: “ This vivid and delightful book.” 

. NEW GIFT-BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
ae 

- a NOW READY. 

y ay 

° [} TALES FROM THE GREEK. 





Consisting of Greek Myths and Stories from the //iad and 
Oayssey, very simply told. Fully Ilustrated by HELEN 
4 and JANET STRATTON. 168 pp. Cloth gilt, specially 
ie designed cover, 15. 6d. 


THE CELTIC WONDER WORLD. 


Fairy Legends and Hero Tales from the Irish, Welsh, 
_ and ‘Armorican. Fully Illustrated by E. Conner. 


* Cloth gilt, in specially designed cover, 1s. 6d. 


Cheaper Editions of the above, for school use, are issued in Cloth 
at 1s. er volume. 


“SELECTIONS FROM THE MORTE 
D’ARTHUR. 


Prepared for the use of children by C. L. THomson. 
Beautifully Illustrated by HELEN STRATTON, Cloth, 
8vo., 240 pp. In Special Binding, cloth gilt, 2s, 6¢.; 
Cheaper Edition, cloth, 2s. 




















Hbustrated Catalogue sent ‘post free on application. 


LONDON: HORACE MARSHALL & SON. 















A Purified Body 


; as When no change of tem 
perature or weather can 
influence our physical con- 
dition, and our bodies are 
proof against contagion, 
then we are in health. A 
little consideration of the re- 
sources of the Turkish Bath 
will convince any reasonable 
mind of its wonderful power 
to secure that most desirable 
of all physical attainments, 
a purified body, which insures 
freedom from all disease, a 
clear, buoyant brain, and 
perfect vitality. 
This Condition Makes 


Inside or Outside Heater. Life Worth Living. 

With a Premier Folding Bath Cabinet you can enjoy 
the luxury of Turkish, Vapour, and Medicated Baths im the 
privacy of your own home-even better than in Turkish Bath 
Rooms. The advantages are many, The pleasure great. 
Absolute “he'< 

The Cost is but 14d. per Bath. 

The patented features which make the ‘ Premier” per- 
fection are owned and controlled by us. Without them no 
cabinet can be satisfactory. We gus urantee perfect satisfac- 
tion. We sell on trial. Prices, 30/-, 50/«, 70/=, or on the 
‘« Zimes” unique system of easy payments. 

Write for our new handsome illustrated booklet, No. 2, 
and mention the Review of Reviews. It tells why Turkish 
Baths are the most important factors in persona] Hygiene, 
and why the Premier Cabinet should be your choice. 

Premier Turkish Bath Co. (Dept. 2), 
119, Regent Street, W. 


RUPTURE 


ATKINSON'S PATENT TRUSS FOR THE RADICAL CURE OF RUPTURE. 
A GUARANTEED REMEDY. 


Medical Reports and Testimonials 


stamped address, 

B. F. ATKINSON & CO., 7, Mill St., Conduit St., London, W. 
The Only Truss Worn and recomutended by SIR AN DREW CLARK, 
lege of Phy 
















































Simple, Rapid, and Effective, nm receipt of 


Late President of the Royal Col sicians 


CURED. 
TYPEWRITERS 


BOUCHT, SOLD, 
REPAIRED, EXCHANCED, 
and lent on HIRE 
M.S.S.Typew 


Agent s for 
CHICAGO 
yi0 





_LONDON. 


74, Chancery Lane, 


































“The Most Perfect Form of Coco} 


ocat ats Ss: aetet Gazet 





F RY S cucteres COCL 








If you want _ tyres 


use 


7 «They. are seeavbakly efficient in” pre- 
venting the bete noire of motorists.” 
Daily ‘Telegraph. 





Equally good for CYCLES, CARRIAGES, and MOTORS, 





SEE-TRADE MARK ON TUBE AND COVER. 
Write for booklet to the Dunlop Tyre Co., Lid., Aston, iad 
Birmingham, and 14, Regent Street, London, S.W’, 
Inventors; and largest manufacturers in the 


' , world, of pneumatic tyres. TRADE MARK. 








GALLARD & BOWSER, 


‘BUTTER ScoTcH 


aehe Celebrated Sweet for Seararen. 





THE PORTABLE 


TIME, MONEY, and TROUBL 


ASY. ORTABLE. | 
CONOMIC. OWERFUL 
FFICIENT. RACTICAL 





iI. Camp 
Il. Silves 


_ Cash or 
Easy Payme 


LOCAL REFERENCES ALL OVER. THE KINGDO 
List No. 39 tells you all about it. 


BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER (0, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Only London Depot: 9, CHEAPSIDE. 


Also at Birmingham, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and most large Towns. 








Aiways used inHer Majesty's Households 


IXEY 


LEAD. 


BLAck-BRILLIANT-BEAUTIFUL. 
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In Packets or Tins. 
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r Printed by WILLIAM CLOWES AND Sons, ‘Lintep, “Dake ‘Street, Stamford "Sureet, SE, ‘and Great Windmill Street; W., and Published b 
Proprietor at Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, London, 'W.C. —April, 14903, 
» Sole Advertisement Contractors, FOHN HADDON & CO., Central Advertisement Offices, Bouverie House, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, London, Ek 
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ERE AAA BEL I BALE LEIA LME NEALE CLL SG: MEE, 











Photo /y} The Latest Portrait of H.M. The QUEEN. [Zafayette. 


Perfume. FLORODORA “* Sweetest of Odowrs.” 


es] et 





POST 


FOUNTAIN 


MODEL 
TYPEWRITER. 


OLD FEATURES IMPROVED, 
MANY NEW FEATURES. 


85 CHARACTERS. BALL BEARINGs, 
LIGHT Toucu. 
IMPROVED MARGIN STops, 


Swift, Quiet, and Convenient. 





When ordering 
please send specimen 
*y of nib generally used 
a? aes 
THE*POST’’ TRADING CO. 
97, Queen Victoria St., London 














- Produces 
HUNDREDS of Copies 
of WRITINGS, 


a gepiaaaa DUPLICATOR 


Useful for CIRCULARS, PRICE LISTS, DESIGNS, etc. Price from 25/- 
CHEAP. RAPID. SIMPLE: 


Prospectus and Specimens Post Free— 





ZUCCATO & WOLFF, 14, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Viaduct, London, F.C. 








Ry UMPH iH REMEMBER 


Bp sess morons & BLACK BEETLES 

“The Best Bicycle that British s 
Workmanship can produce.” aa RRA 
Cycles from £10 10s, to £19 193.95,29, Deferred TELL YOUR COOK 
TRIUMPH CYCLE CO. LTD., To well sprinkle the floor near the fireplace and 
‘ : eas Rycte ting kitchen cupboard last thing at night with 

an olborn Viaduct, ’ ” 

Peps *ionoen vee @ “KEATINGS POWDER 

<2 30, Deansgate Arcade, 

y MANCHESTER. unrivalled killer of Fleas, Beetles, Moths. (Harm- 
4, King Ftened Street, less te animals.) Sold everywhere, only in tins, 


3d., 6d. and J/+ each. 
1s es <«@ 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 





@@ For INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, see page vi; 





CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, 


Of all Patent Medicine 
Vendors, 
1/1}, 2/9, 4/6, and 11/- 
per bottle, 


CONGREVE'S 
LIXIR 


FOR ASTHMA, 


CONGREVE’S . . 
Pew Book 
on 
Consumption 


COUCHS, COLDS, 
CONSUMPTION. ee 
From 
Coombe Lodge, Peckham, 
London, S.E. 











Varicose Veins. 


BAILEY’S 
ELastic STOCKINGS 


PROPERLY FITTED. 

A badly fitting stocking, or one made of 
unsuitable material, is not only no good, 
it is positively harmful, 

‘““VARIX,” all about Elastic 
Stockings, how to wear, clean, and 
repair them, post free two stamps. 


W. H. BAILEY & SON, 
38, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xiii. 
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“WORTH A GUINEA A BOX.” 


BEECHAM S 
PILLS 


FOR ALL. 


BILIOUS AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 


Sick Headache, Constipation, 
Wind and Pains in Stomach, 











Impaired Digestion, Disordered Liver, 





and Female Ailments. 


PREPARED ONLY BY THE PROPRIETOR— 
Thomas Beecham, St. Helens, Lancashire. 
ev 
In Boxes, 1s, 14d. and 2s, 9d. each, with full 


directions, 
The 1s. 14d. Box contains 56 Pills. 





Seceececoecsoeecoeecececeeesoeooececeseeo 
2@ 2PSOSOS99S39893H963398808399C00008 








tah ase" k vat 


‘* Indis- 
pensable 
for the 
Open - Air 
Girl.”’ 


Costume 


Does not SPOT or COCKLE 
with Rain. 


From Leading Drapers, or full par- 
ticulars from £, RIPLEY & SON, LTD., 





100¢, Queen Victoria Street, London: 


The High-class Washing Material 


‘Viyella’ 


DOES NOT SHRINK. 


For Blouses, 
Nightdresses, 
Knickerbockers, 
Pyjamas, 
Children’s Frocks, 

&c. 


|SEE THE 
“LABEL 
/'ON THE 

| SELVEDGE. 


‘ Viyella,’ says the “Queen,” 
“HAS BORNE THE TEST OF YEARS.” 


To be obtain Urapers, or name of nearest sent 


vrpucatioa to 
‘VIVELLA’ (R.R.), FRIDAY STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘*Viyella Hosiery’? Underwear can also be obtained. 
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os For INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, see page vi; and GENERAL CONTENTS INDEX, page xxiii. 
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fady’s World 


MAY NUMBER. 


SOME OF THE CONTENTS. 
MARY AND MARTHA. Complete Story by VioLer Hunt. 


A PROPOSAL. Dialogue by THoMas Coss. 
KITCHENER AND THE MAJOR. Complete Story by Geo. 


ROSANNA. ‘Serial Story by EsTHER MILLER. 
“TABLE DECORATIONS: ‘* May Flowers and How to Arrange 


“FANCY "WORK (richly Tllustrated), 

-HOUSE BEAUTIFUL: “ Rejuvenation,” by R. G. BARTLETT. 
HEALTH: “Hysteria,” by Dr. ALEX. DAVIDSON. 
ETIQUETTE: ‘Ladies’ Luncheon Parties,” by Lucie HEATON 


ARMSTRONG. 
_PRACTICAL DRESSMAKING, UNDERWEAR, MIL- 
*SOCIETY. © With Portraits of H.M. Kinc Epwarp VII, 


Queen ALEXANDRA, Crown Prince or DENMARK, GRouP OF PRIN: 
crss oF WALES’ CHILDREN, DucuEss oF SoMERSET, Lapy MARjorIg 
GREVILLE, Prince FRANCIS OF Tuck, etc. 
DRAMA, With Portraits of Misses MiR1AM CLEMENTS, ADA 
nah IRENE VANBRUGH, ele ad Harr Ste LILIAN Epex, 
Constance Drever, Mr. Frank LAwTon 
CHATS ABOUT CHILDREN, BUSY “HOUR, QUIET 
a WOOSRAT, s etc. 

















weve: 


GIVEN AWAY! 


Paper Pattern 


OF THIS 


Dainty 




















Blouse, 


, SPECIALLY . 
. RECOMMENDED, 


IS PRESENTED 
WITH EACH COPY. 


Order Early. 
Price 3d. wy By Post 53d. 


“Our Home” and ‘Christian Realm” Offices, 
6, ESSEX STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 





























NOW ON SALE. 
THE SECOND NUMBER OF 


Che * 
Christian Reali 


A Big 6d. Magazine for THREEPENCE. 


(By post 5d.) 


RICHLY ILLUSTRATED. 











CONTENTS FOR MAY. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AS A RELIGI- 
OUS FORCE. By the Rev. W. C. CuIsHoLm. 


LETTERS FROM A NATURALIST. By 
Prof. E. RAY LANKESTER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 


(First of a Series.) 


A WINDOW IN CHINA. By Rev. ARcuI- 


BALD LAMONT, B.D. - 


PAUL KRUGER. By Tuomas Kirkup, Author 
of ** South Africa, Old and New,” etc. 


CURRENT. CONVERSATIONS. By W. Perr 
RIDGE. 

THE UNIVERSALITY OF JESUS. By the 
Rev. G. A. JoHNSTON Ross, M.A. 


THOUGHTS FROM DAVID LIVINGSTONE. 
FOR YOUNG MEN. By Rev. J. Rei 


Howatrt. 


CHATS ON LIFE AND LITERATURE. By 


J. CUTHBERT HADDEN.. 


THE ARK OF THE COVENANT. By Lituie 
C. Hoste, 


REMARKABLE CLERICAL RECORDS, etc. 


COMPLETE STORIES: 


THE HEART OF THE HILL. By Karuerine 
TYNAN. 


ELYMAS THE SORCERER. By BEATRICE 
HERON MAXWELL. 

A MERE CIPHER. By EtHeEt F. HEDDLE. 

LITTLE PRINCE GREATHEART. Children’s 
Story. 

A BELATED SPRING. By GILBERT Sran- 
HOPE. 

SERIAL STORY: 


LOVE THE FOE. By Frep. M. Wuite. 


Many Fine Pictures, Poetry, ec. 


ALL NEWSAGENTS AND BOOKSELLERS. BE SURE 
TO ORDER AT ONCE. 











OFFICES: 6, Essex St., StraAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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THE SUCCESS 
7 OF 


THE TENTH EDITION 


OF THE 


“Encyclopedia Britannica.” 




















































On March 23, 1898, five years ago, 74e Times announced its Reprint of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” Ninth 
Edition, offering the book at less than the regular price, and further facilitating its purchase by accepting this reduced 
price in small monthly payments, to be made after delivery of the volumes. This offer excited great interest. 


Now, five years later, 72 Z/mes makes another announcement, certainly not less novel, taking another step in 

popularising the ‘‘ Encyclopedia,” and adding to the usefulness of the 

fd A NEWLY-COMPLETED BOOK work bya practical demonstration of the methods in which it can be best 

. applied to the needs of daily life. 

y It may be noted, at the outset, that the influence of widespread publicity, the power of advertising has been 

. strikingly exemplified in this sale of the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica” by 74e 7imes. It is amazing to remember that 

only five years ago the national library of reference was, comparatively speaking, a rare book. At that time there 

were not in all ten thousand copies in the United Kingdom, and this restricted circulation was often cited as a fact 

tending to prove that our public were less eager to improve their minds 

THE POWER OF PUBLICITY than were the peoples of Germany and the United States, since in both 

; of these countries the statistics of the publishing trade showed a much 

more general sale of encyclopedias. These statistics certainly do not reflect upon the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 

T for both German and American works of reference have always drawn very freely upon the contents of the 

‘Encyclopedia Britannica.” The American public, indeed, carried the compliment so far as to purchase 

unauthorised versions of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ” (in the days before international copyright existed) so 

c largely that the book was even better known in America than in 

THE TASTE FOR C00D BOOKS England. In any case, the statement that the British public will not 

| ‘ buy sound books has been disproved, for as soon as 7he 7imes made it 

possible for the average man to buy the ‘* Encyclopedia Britannica,” it was eagerly purchased. Moye than 40,000 

D copies of Zhe Zimes Reprint have been already sold, and in Australia, India, South Africa, and o'her parts of the 
Empire, the book has found as cordial a reception as in England. 

y But the valuable qualities of the **‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” have been realised in an even more striking manner 

by a people who do not even speak the nngnege . which the book is 

written—the most progressive nation in the Far East. The sale of 

4 THE TRIBUTE OF JAPAN. 1,500 copies of the work in Japan during less than a twelvemonth 

proves that the Japanese have recognised that the “‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” is a most valuable aid both to personal 

, and national efficiency. 

A public test of the practical usefulness of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica” must be—if a number of persons cah 

be induced to examine the volumes with care—the best possible advertisement for a book which does not fear 

scrutiny, and if that takes the form of a competitive examination, those 

A NOVEL UNDERTAKING who take part in it will not only learn how best to use the ‘ Encyclo- 

. pecdia Britannica,” but will also gather from the articles they are led to 

read a fund of useful information. Sixty questions dealing 


nu“ 





au“ 


WRITE TO-DAY with history, biography, science, industry, and the arts, have ‘° 
z been prepared. These questions can be answered from reading 
The Manager, Zhe Times, the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Competitors may write the ‘ 


Publication D answers in their own homes, and within reasonable limits, 
nas: aeauaen : apeeynemt, at their leisure. A number of scholarships, the most important 
125, High Holborn, London, W.C.] of which. amounts to £1,200 (or £1,000 in money) will bé 


: . Please send me 220 page illustrated pamphlet containing | offered for the best set of answers. 
specimen pages of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and please A magazine advertisement cannot depict such a library as : 
also seud me full particulars of Ze Times Competition. is the Encyclopedia Britannica: all that it can do is to attract 


the reader’s attention to the fact of its existence, and to the fact 





IOPO sssspossssssssevsnesernnsennonacpeonesennssonsronconnenesesentasass that it is now, for a short time, possible to acquire a possession a 
of such incalculable value at half-price, and. upon easy terms of : 
PMB Scsiccad cients ws ondeedsanidensiroiecstensislacanscts payment. Those readers who are sufficiently alive: to the 
RV 47 advantages offered to desire to know accurately and in detail all 


about the thirty-five volumes of the Tenth Edition of the 
national library, will fill in this Inquiry Form and obtain the 
knowledge they want. 
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LONGFELLOW 
Selections from _ Evangeline, 
Miles Standish, Hiawatha, Tie 
Golden Legend, and many 

complete Poems, 

x 
TENNYSON. 
Lyries—Launcelot and Elaine 
—Guinevere—In Memoriam — 
Shorter Poems, 

x x 
MATTHEW ARNOLD AND 
COLERIDCE. 


Tristram and _ Iseult—Sohrab 
and Rustum—The Forsaken 
morman. ~The Scholar Gipsy 

and many of his beautiful 
iyeles and = on Human 


ife. 
FS ae 
The Rime of the_ Ancient 
Mariner—Christabel—Love. 
x + 
BYRON. 
Selections from Childe Harold, 
on Juan ain, The 
jaour, The C Corsair, ete.— 


azeppa — terre of Chillon. 


MINOR AMERICAN POETS. 


Whitman — Emerson — Poe — 
Holmes—Bryant—Lanier—Hay. 


Songs and Ballads — Poems — 
Glossary. 








The Little Jlasterplece 
Library of Poets. 


The Best Verse of the Greatest Poets 
of the Nineteenth Century 


for |= down 


and nine further instalments of 2/- a month. 
The Library is edited by WILLIAM STEAD, Junr. 


and consists of twelve handsome volumes (6 inches by 
4 inches)—handy for*the pocket—bound in green cloth. 
Type clear and distinct. 2,400 pages in all in the set. 








SS tes LITTLE MASTERPIECE LIBRARY OF POETS 

—a series of twelve dainty and attractive little 
volumes—contains the best poetry of the Master 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century. The contents of 
each volume have been carefully selected, so as to 

| include only the best work of each poet represented | 

| in the series. The possessor of tliis set will have, | 

| in the most convenient form, the best and noblest | 

, thoughts of the greatest minds of last century. In | 

| these dozen volumes he will find the poems that | 

| will give him the highest, healthiest, and most | 
enduring pleasure. As his mood changes he can | 

| turn the leaves of volume after volume, finding | 

| inspiration for the struggle of life, consolation, and | 

| comfort for seasons of trial and of sorrow, enter- 

| tainment for the jaded brain or the idle hour, | 

| and pure pleasure at all times. Does he desire 

| 


melodious verse —there are the lyrics of Tennyson, 

the odes of Keats, the brooklike songs of Burns. 

Does he wish for high ideals and strenuous purpose, 
| let him turn to Browning or to Lowell; or does he 
| merely hope to make the best of life, he will find 
| inspiration in the verse of Matthew Arnold. Does 
| he wish to commune with nature, he may open the 
little books into which the poems of Wordsworth | 
or of Shelley have been gathered, or if he prefers | 
the crash of battle and the alarms of war.there is | 
Scott or Byron or Macaulay. If he is of a quieter | 
mood he will read with pleasure the tales of | 
Whittier and of Longfellow, and for imagination he 
will pick out the volumes and turn to the pages | 
devoted to the masterpieces of Coleridge or of Poe. 
Everything has been done to make these little 
volumes pleasant companions. The type is clear, 
the paper good, the size convenient, the binding 
attractive—in short, the Little Masterpiece Library 
of Poets is sure of a warm welcome in every home. 


Special Offer of Little Payments. 


In order to make it easy for everybody to obtain this 

splendid collection, an initial payment of 2s. can secure 

its despatch, carriage paid, a¢ once. Purchasers must 

sign and send in the form, agreeing to make further 
: payments of 2s. 

A payment of 18s. cash would also close the transaction. 














I accept yl pis Prope Masterpiece” Library offer ond 
enclose 2%. hereby agree to make further payments of 2%. 
on the first ic of ps month, beginning next month, until 
1 shall have paid 20. in all. 


Zo HENRY STEAD, 14, Norfolk Street, London, W.C, 





LOWELL. 
The Poet’s Message—To Heroes 
and Pioneers—Selections from 
the Biglow bg rte — Miscel- 


pate: oe 


KEATS AND SHELLEY. 
Odes—The Eve of St. Agnes— 
La Belle Dame sans Merci, and 

other Poems, 
———— 
Poems of Liberty — Poems of 
Nature and Man. 
x 


WHITTIER. 
The Stony-teller, The Teacher, 
he = — 


SCOTT AND MACAULAY. 
Selections from Marmion, Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, Lady of 

the Lake, 

eniieitipiecileit 

Lays of Ancient Rome—Songs 
of Victory and Defeat. 


x 
WORDSWORTH. 


Lyrics—Sonnets—Ballads—Nar- 
rative Poems, 


x 
-ROBERT AND MRS. 
BROWNI . 
mre from Pippa Passes 
and Paracelsus — The Lost 
Leader—The Pied Piper, and 
many other complete Poems, 
—>—_—_—. 


Sonnets from the Portuguese. 
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Can you hypnotise? Can you exercise that strange influence, known 
as personal magnetism? Would you like to know more about these things ? 
Then write to our London Office for the wonderful little illustrated FREE 
BOOK “The Power Within.” 


PERSONAL 





MAGNETISM 


This little book deals with the most interesting and important subject 
in the world—the influence of the mind upon human life, health, and affairs. 


How to use the mind power, or mental magnetism, to attract friendship and success, to break up de- 
‘pressing conditions and influences, to hypnotise, to maintain health, to kill fear and nervousness, to develop 
a strong, magnetic, attractive personality—these things are what investigators have been lately working 


n. : 
he the free book above mentioned they tell you of their fascinating work and how you can reap the benefit of it. This little book is a 
brilliant suggestion to those who are groping in the dark for something practical and tangible in occultism. 

Thousands of people have been delighted with the work of these men. Glowing testimonials come in with every day's mail. Are you 
going to let this valuable opportunity pass? The book is free for the asking. We give it away because we want to arouse a popular 
interest in up-to-date psychic literature, publishing which is our speciality. Please do not ask for it unless you are sincerely interested. 
Address (enclosing 1d, stainp for return postage), 


PSYCHIC RESEARCH CO. (Dept. 303), Temple Chambers, Temple Avenue, London, E.C. 
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Syzvanus STAtt, D.D. 


A Man with a 
Message 
Millions of people always 
await the man with a 
real message. Dr. Stall 
has found it so. His 
books are already circu- 

lated in every land. 
275th thousand in 
English. 
They are being translated 
into several languages on 
the Continent and two in 
Asia. 


TALL'S BOOKS 


THE SELF AND SEX SERIES 


has the unqualified endorsement of 


Dr. John Clifford 
Rev. Chas. M. Sheldon 


Fred. A. Atkins 

Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler 
Dr. Francis E. Clark 
Frances E. Willard 
dy H. Somerset 





£minent physicians, and hundreds of others. 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. 
What a Young Boy Oug 


By Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
ht to Know. 


What a Young Man Ought to Know, 


What a Young 
WhataM 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. 


Husband Ought to Know. 
an of 45 Ought to Know. 


By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 


1.D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M.D. 
What a Young Girl Ought to Know. 
What a Young Woman Ought to Know. 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know. 
What a Woman of 45 Ought to Know, 


as. per copy, post free. 


q Vir Publishing Co. 


Send for table of contents. 


E. Imperial Arcade, Lud- 
* on Circus, London, E.C 











NEW AND REVISED EDITION. PRICE EICHTEENPENCE. 


CANCER: 


Its Nature and Successful Treatment. 
One Shilling and Sixpence, post free, from the Author, 


H. KELWAY-BAMBER, 


Westminster Chambers, 9, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES 
and BINOCULAR MICROSCOPES. 


BARGAINS. — Large number of from 3 to 8 inch 
Equatorials, etc., by Cooke, Grubb, Wray, Dollond, also 
Binccular and other Microscopes, to be SOLD HALF Price. A 
great opportunity. Lists 3/. App'y, W. C. HUGHES, 
Brewster House, 82, Mortimer Road, Kingsland, London, N. 








LEARN 


TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


£5 PER WEEK. 


There is not a business in the world not profitably 
susceptible toa knowledge of practical advertis- 
ing. The market is always open, and the oppor- 














tunities are always on hand for advertisement 
writers. You can earn @& per week easily at 
this profession. 64-page Prospectus Free, 


PAGE-DAVIS Advertising School, 


(Dept. 16), 195, Oxford Street, London, W. 
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lore LRe TORY Lime users 
| \ Ne GG 


Nthose who from experience have 

Nilearnt its merits, and who testify 

Nthat its capacity for good work all N 
the time is unequalled, and that re. N 
pair bills are reduced toa minimum IN 
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Bie Smith Premier Gypewriter Co. IN 
14,Gracechurch St. Joondon,é.e 





Todd & Bard 
93, Cheapside, 
London, 


-@Sa, Regent Street, W, 
3, Exchange Street, 
Manchester . 





INDEX TO ADVERTISERS, 


Atkinson’s Truss ... 

Bailey’s Surgical Hose 

Beecham’s Pills 

Beetham’s Larola = cee 
BLICKENSDERFER TYPEWRITER 
Bowden Brake os eae 
Brown & Polson ... 

Callard & Bowser ... . 

Cancer (Bamber) ... as 


Century Thermal Bath Cabinet, ‘Ltd. 


Chicago Typewriter 

Clarke’s Blood Mixture ... 
Congreve’s Elixir ... ey 
Electrical Engineer Institute 
Foot’s Shower Bath 

Fry’s Cocoa’ Gp 
Grossmith & Son ... 
Homesteads, Ltd. tS 
Horrockses’ Flannelette ... 
Hughes’ Lanterns .. 
Hughes’ Telescopes 

Icilma we ee 
Imperial Fine Art Co. 
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Keating’s Powder 

‘* Lady’s World”? ... 

Langley & Sons 
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Marshall, H., & Son 3 
Masterpiece Library of Poets 
Neave’s Food oat a oi 
New York Institute of Science ... 
Nixey’s Black Lead 


Page-Davis School ee bs MP 
Pelman’s System of Memory Training ... 
Plasmon ... ee * i 
Player’s Navy Cut 


Pires” 


** Post ” Fountain Pen 

Psychic Research Co. 

Quaker Oats 

Raleigh Cycles 

Raphael ‘luck & Sons 

Reckitt’s Blue __... Pe 

Red, White and Blue Coffee 
Review of Reviews Publi-ations 
‘* Rippingille’s ” Albion Lamp Co. 
Ross, Ltd. We o aus 
Russell's Obesity Cure 

Samuels, J. & S. ... 

Seigel’s Syrup <6 ia 
Shannon Filing Cabinet ... 
Sm'th Premier Typewriter 
SWAN FOUNTAIN PEN 
“*Tacquaru” Co, avg eee 
Taylor’s Typewriters 

Times Encyclopedia 
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Vir Publishing Co. 
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| IMPURITIES IN THE BLOOD. 


The Health and Vigour of an individual depend,upon the quantity and quality of the Blood. When the tissues have 
been at work, there are thrown into the blood waste products, and if these be not eliminated, but (through any cause) detained 
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56 in the blood, they influence nutrition and function, and finally produce organic disease. 

yi Such disease will appear in the form of ECZEMA, SCROFULA, BAD LEGS, UGLY BLOTCHES and 
i PIMPLES, or other kinds of SORES, also RHEUMATISM and GOUT. For thirty years a Safe and l’ermanent 
i remedy for all Skin and Blood Diseases has been found in 

¥ 








The Finest 
Blood 


Purifier 





|] | CLARKE 
| BLOOD 
MIXTURE 


It is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause arising. 


NOTE.—As this mixture is pleasant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most delicate 
constitution of either sex, from infancy to old age, the proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 
Thousands of worderful cures have been effected by it. Read the following : 


“THEY SAY THE CURE IS A_ IRRITATING SKIN ERUPTION. 





and Restorer 


known. 






































MIRACLE.” 





Mr. William Riding, the proprietor cf the Didsbury 
Hotel, Didsbury, near Manchester, writes :-—‘‘ It is with 
great pleasure I write to tell you what a wonderful 
cure Clarke’s Blood Mixture has made of my leg. 
suffered for three years with a bad leg, and tried almost 
every ointment there was, and was also under several 
doctors without deriving any benefit. I really thought 
my leg would have to come off; I saw Clarke’s Blood 
Mixture advertised, but was no believer in advertised 
remedies, but I decided to give it a trial. I took three 
large bottles, which entirely cured me, and shall never 
be tired of giving Clarke’s Blood Mixture praise. Scores 
of travellers saw my leg when it was bad, and they say 
that the cure isa miracle. I have been waiting to see 
it it would break out again before sending this testi- 
monial, but am now convinced it is a lasting cure.” 


** WORKED LIKE MAGIC.”’ 


Mrs. S. A. Brown, 22, Cheltenham Place, Brighton, 
writes: ‘*I feel it my duty, for the sake of suffering 
humanity. to make known to you the great benefit I 
receivec through taking Clarke’s Blood’ Mixture. Some 
time ago I became weak and ill, and following this I 
had a most torturirg, irritating skin eruption. Having 
spent pounds on doctors’ medicines and attendance, and 
finding no improvement, I was recommended by a 
friend to try ‘Clarke's Blood Mixture,’ which worked 
like magic. After taking a few doses I began to 
improve, and after the third bottle I was completely 
cured and quite myself again. The present damp 
weather having set in, Iam suffering from Rheumatism, 
for which I have again resorted to your well-known 
Mixture, and it is doing me a deal of good. Please 
make what use you like of tuis.” 





Remember: Clarke’s Blood Mixture Aas permanently cured several cases of ECZEMA, 
SCROFULA, SCURVY, ULCERATED LEGS, BLOTCHES, and SORES of all kinds. 





OF ALL CHEMISTS AND STORES. 


Price 2/9 per Bottle. 


Beware of Imitations and Substitutes, 
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ABSOLUTELY THE FINEST PIPE 
TOBACCO OBTAINABLE. 


To be obtained of all Tobacconists 
In THREE grades of STRENGTH, but only 
. ONE QUALITY—the BEST. 


*° MILD MEDIUM TAWNY 
Cin_-reD) re IG 








Cin. BLUE IN WHITE 
Packets and Air-tight Tins. 
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GE CHICAGO TYPEWRITER. 


or by Instalments. 
As used by the 
London School Board 


and 
H.M. Government. 








CHICAGO TYPEWRITER 
co., Ltd., 
92, Queen Street, Cheapside. 





THE WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER. 
Visible Writing. 
Beautiful Work. 
Easy Payments. 














The latest model Williams 
Typewriter will be hired to 
responsible parties at 25/- per 
month, and if at any time they 
should decide to buy it, the 
amount paid for hire will be 
reckoned as part of the purchase 
price. 

Free tuition will be given. 
Machines inspected regularly and 
kept in good working order. 

A standard high-grade 
machine is always of intrinsic 
value, and gives satisfaction 
to the user. 

Write for particulars to :-— 

Williams Typewriter Co., 
' 57, Holborn Viaduct, LONDON. 























































Patented 25th Sept., 1808. 


A GRAND 
INVENTION 


Re foting TURKISH-RUSSIAN BATHS at heme for 14d. 
h. Opens the millions of pores and draws out the poisons 
which cause disease. Thousands enjoy 


| THE CENTURY THERMAL BATH 


weekly. {t Beaut fies Complexion, Mt Disease, Cures Co'ds, 
Fevers, Kheumatism, Influenza, and all Blood, skin, © eed 
and Nerve Troubles, GUARANTEED. 3 days't 
Century ”’ ts the original portable Hygienic. Cabinet 
with the patented flour-! “y- top, and has no ey owes with those 
built of wood. It has the most seat eater for use 
inside or outside. 








el complete from 258, to 5s. 
7s. 6d. BOOK FREE TO “SUYERS. 

FREE ON REQUEST. - Valuable Books—"‘ Philosoph y 
of Hea'th and Beauty,” and “ Heath, Strength. and Hygiene.” 
Write to-day, mentioning Review of Reviews 
for Catalogue No. 5 
CENTURY THERMAL BATH CABINET. LTO., 

(Dept. 5 ), 208, Regent Street, LONDON, W. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CARTOONS. 
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Amsterdammer,) 


King Edward in Portugal. 


Kine Cart.os. ‘‘ What does your Majesty think of the wine?’’ 
Kinc Epwarp: “First rate! It is a pity that Oporto is against English occupa- 
tion. As for me I would be content with Delagoa Bay as a preliminary e 


The Trojan Horse. 


The Trusts are in. 




















udge. ; 
—e U.S. hatched them; now she can scratch for them. 
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Minneapolis Fournal,)} [Mar ch Z os 
Clubs Are Not Trumps. 


John Bull and Ireland bury a few, and will set out the Irish Land Bill on 
their graves. 























Minneapolis Fourna’.) (March 10. 


A Big Lift for John Bull. 


Paying expenses begins to szem Jike raising himself by his bootstraps. 
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Sydney Bulletin.) 


[Feb. 28. 


A Satisfactory Guarantee ? 


~ 4#Premier See, of N.S.W.,-has cabled to London a refutation of the attacks of the critics on the State’s finances; he 
has also arranged for Attorney-General Wise, who is now in London, and Agent-General Copeland, to reply to the 


, 


Statements and defend the State’s credit.”—News Jtem. 


“ Butt-Conen : ‘Gentlemen ! gentlemen! what aboat the shecurity 3” 
Cuorus or TureE: ‘Oh, that’s all right; we’ll all guarantee him.” 


Tue MAN with THE Owe (who has been wisely left outside) : 


‘* Shall I come in and guarantee all three of you?” 


Cuorus: No, don’t! If he sees you it will spoil everything.” 
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“7 have benefited very 
much from your treat- 
ment and medicine. When 
LT began I was over 11 st., 
but am now down to my 
normal weight, a little 
over 9 st. Lalso feel very 
well in health, and much 
more able in every way. 





ASTONISHING 
PERMANENT 
TRANSFORMATION 


by means of the 


“RUSSELL” 
TREATMENT 


for the 


CURE OF CORPULENCY. 










From 11. st. 


** Hartlepool. 


From 11st. 7 Ib. 


 Pelworth, Sussex. 
















“Tama great deal better 
Jor taking your medicine : 
fam Q st. 6 lb. since 
taking your treatment ; 
before 1 was 11 st. 7 lb. 
Lt gave me an appetite, 
Jor I could net eat any- 
thing before. 

** Mrs. N—.” 


to 9 st..6 bb. 



















°4,M.S—.” 


to 9 st. 

































CONCLUSIVE TESTIMONY 


as to the really marvellous permanent cures of oesity effected by the famous “ Russell” treatment is 
afforded by the thousand extracts from statements voluntarily made by the patients themselves which 
are published in ‘“Corpulency and the Cure” (19th edition), by F. Cecil Russell, the standard work on 
the causes and the cure of stoutness. The originals of these remarkable letters are carefully preserved 
at Woburn House and may always be referred to as proof of bona fides. Many doctors have verified 
these written statements, with the result that a large number of cures have been wrought by the 
“ Russell” treatment through the advice and recommendation of the medical profession. 

Where all other methods of permanently reducing weight have always failed, the “ Russell ” treat- 
ment has invariably succeeded. This lasting curative effect and the essentially tonic nature of the chief 
preparation employed differentiate the “ Russell” treatment from all other remedies. As the decrease of 
fat steadily proceeds day by day the patient gets stronger. The appetite is vastly improved and the 
increased amount of nourishment consumed goes to the formation of muscular tissue. The nerve centres 
are revitalised and brain power is increased. ‘The reduction of fat is not only abdominal but is propor- 
tionate over the entire body surface. Moreover, the dangerous deposits of internal fat that impede the 
free action of the vital organs—the heart, liver, and kidneys—are destroyed and eliminated from the 
system with infinite benefit to the general health. 

The preparation employed is a harmless liquid of pure vegetable ingredients (the recipe is given in 
“Corpulency and the Cure”), It has no disagreeable after effects, and can be taken by the most delicate 
persons with advantage on account of its tonic properties. The “ Russell” treatment requires no stringent 
dietary nor any violent sweating exercises, It is in every respect pleasant and convenient, 

Twenty-four hours after beginning the treatment there is, In quite ordinary cases of stoutness, a 
reduction of }lb.to 2 Ib. Day by day there is a persistent diminution, with slight fluctuations, until the 
attainment of normal weight and elegant proportions calls for the discontinuance of the treatment. 

‘“* Corpulency and the Cure” contains in its 256 pages a mass of information that every stout person 
should know. None could read this admirable treatise without benefit, treatment or no treatment, for 
the condition of overstoutness presents many dangers of which many fat people are not at all apprehen- 
sive. ‘Corpulency and the Cure” is an invaluable contributioa to science. 











From 12st.7 bb. 


Tam happy to.inform 
you that since I com- 
menced the preparation I 
am reduced from 12% st., 
my former weight, down 
to 8 st, now. 
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Free Copies of the 
Standard Work 


on the Causes and Cure of Obesity. On receipt 
of three penny stamps to defray postage under plain 
sealed envelope, Mr. F. Cecil Russell, Woburn 
House, 27, Store Street, Bedford Square, London, 
W.C., will be pleased to forward to all readers of 
the Review of Reviews a gratis copy of his authorita- 
tive work, ‘‘Corpulency and the Cure” (256 pages, 
8vo.). It contains the most exhaustive information 
on the causes and cure of obesity, besides a thousand 
testimonials from the author’s patients, and as 
many extracts from the Press. 

All communications treated as strictly private. 


From 14st. 3 1b. 


**Ath one. 


“After using three of 
your bottles and following 
your directions (not too 
rigorously) my weight was 
reduced from 14 st. 3 &. 
fo 12 st. 10 4b. - There 
are no signs of again 
increasing the bulk. 


“7.4” 
to 12 st. 10 Ib. 









** Dublin. 


























“7, H-.” 


to 8 st. 
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Brains 
rule the 


World... 









KNOWLEDGE is POWER, 


but the acquisition of knowledge is impos. 
sible without a good memory. ‘he memory 
must be trainedif the brain isto do good wo.k. 
‘The memory can successfully developed b 
proper training just as an ath.ete s muscles are 
deveioped by proper exercise. 


Pelman’s System oF 
Memory Training 


is @ practical and successful system which benefits all * 
brain workers. It will make a poo: memory gcod 
aud @ good one better. Simple and interesting 
exercises. Taught in6 OS, Write fos 
Booklet and Copies of Testimonials, free on 
Raptestice to the Secretary, PELMAN’S 
CH OL of MEMORY TRAINING, 
2,Wenham House, 4, Bloomsbury St., 
LONDON, W.C, 
Melbourne—G.P.O., 
Box 402, 






















“PERSONAL MAGNETISM © 









It triumphs over obstacles ; 
it enables you to gratify yous 
highest ambitions; to achieve; 
to accomplish; to win. It 
marks the difference between suc- 
cessand failure and makes man the 
supreme master of his destiny. By 
our new 1 goat tea you can learn this 
wonderful science in a few days at 
your own home, you can cure dis- 
eases, bad habits andwield wonder- 
ful powerand influence over others. 
Our richlyillustrated book on Hyp- 
notism, Personal Magnetism, Mag- 
netic Healing, etc., tells how. It’s 
. Itisintenselyinteresting and 
full of startling surprises. It has 
been the means of starting thou- 
sands of persons on the road tosuc. 
cess. Weabsolutel te Seed suc- 
cess. A penn stal card dropped in 
the box et the acca will che ig this 
wonderful book to your very door. 


NEW YORK INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE, 
Dept. RER., 
Rocuester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


































VITADATIO- 


The World’s Great Blood Purifier 


A Medicine that will assist the weakest 
stomach, that will overcome the most distressing 
Indigestion, that will shake up the Lethargic Liver 
and purify and strengthen the Kidneys, from whence 
come many of the most painful ailments, must be 
good. 

Such a medicine is Vitadatio, the Great 
Australian Remedy. On the healthy action 
of the above important organs depends the general 
health and comfort of every human being. 








The most fatal diseases are those of the Blood. 
Get the Blood in order and give Nature a show. 


Our suffering on account of ignorance of Nature’s 
inexorable laws is the means of bringing us to our 
senses, and teaching us what is right and what is 
wrong. 

Vitadatio is a natural remedy for the wrongs 
and ills of the physical anatomy. 

Vitadatio is the destroyer of all horrible and 
repulsive microbes which poison the Blood, shatter 
the Nerves, and destroy the muscular energy, so that 
the man becomes totally unfit for the duties and 
obligations of life, a burden to himself and all around 
him. 

Vitadatio is a thorough Blood Purifier, 
with wonderful Curative and Cleansing Power. 

Vitadatio will kill the microbe of Cancer, 
Consumption, Fever, Hydatids, etc. 

It will powerfully recuperate the Liver and Kidneys 
to -healthy action, and so restore the most shattered, 
debilitated, emaciated constitution to health, that, like 
thousands of others, you will “thank God and take 
courage.” 

. MVitadatio will cure Blood-Poisoning, 
and in these few words you have the gist of the whole 
affair. 





FROM ALL CHEMISTS AND GROCERS. 
The price of Medicine is 4/6 and 2/9 per Bottle. 





Australian Warehouse: CLARENDON ST., SOUTH MELBOURNE, 
New Zealand ,  : WATERLOO QUAY, WELLINGTON. 





For further particulars . . 
Ss. A. PALMER, 
Mount Place, Brook Street, Manchester, 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. WRITE FOR TESTIMONIALS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CARTOONS. 





& Minneapolis Journal.) 
“Speak Softly and Carry a Big Stick—you will go far.” 


President Roosevelt, in his Chicago speech, applies an old adage. 


[April 3. 









Help! Help! 


Uncre Sam: “Hurry up and throw me that Aldrich Bill life 
preserver !”” 






















Sree esa 





Puck.) 


There is one American citizen whose words are as 
audible throughout the English-speaking world as those 
of President Roosevelt, and that is the erstwhile Chicago 
reporter Mr. Dunne, the creator of Mr. Dooley. Mr. 
Dooley goes to Father Kelly for enlightenment, and the 
good priest says :— 

‘Th’ poor ar-re becomin’ richer in childher an’ th’ rich 
poorer,” he says. ‘‘’Tis always th’ way,” he says. Th’ bigger 
th’ house th’ smaller th’ family. Mitchigan Avnoo is always 








Concerning Race Suicide. 


thinnin’ out fr’m itsilf an’ growin’ fr’m th’ efforts iv Ar-rchey 
Road. ’Tis a way Nature has iv gettin’ aven with th’ rich an’ 
pow’rful, Wan part iv town has nawthin’ but money an’ another 
nawthin’ but childher. A man with tin dollars a week will have 
tin childher, a man with wan hundherd dollars will have five, 
an’ a man with a millyen will buy an autymobill. Ye can tell 
Schwartzmeister with his thirteen little Hanses an’ Helenas that 
he don’t have to throw no bombs to make room f’r his childher.. 
Th’ people over in Mitchigan Avnoo will do that thimsilves. 
Nature,” he says, “is a wild dimmycrat,” he says. 
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: i. 3 Fs 'g Der Floh.] ‘ [Vienna, 
| = ~ oe The Mac:dornian Wasp-nest. 









FERDINAND: “Hi! hi! If only I had been more obedient my nose would 
never have been stung like this.” 





Neaxe Glihlichter.) [April 24. 
Prince Ferdinand washes his hands in innocence of the Macedonian 
troubles, while his soldiers commit atrocities in the shadow of his nose. 
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Een revolutie van één dag. Eliza 


SUVORCSEL vee 40 Amsterdemmer, Wesltiied veer Mederiesd cue 19 Apr 1009 
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Cees Rares om stermirabbrre © h Hillerman Hormy,> 


[April 19, J 


Amsterdammer.) 


A One-day Revoluticn. 


Queen DraGa or Servia: “ Make short work of them, Alexander. The enemies of our dynasty are the enemies of our land.” 
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LETTERS FROM AFRICA, INDIA, AUSTRALIA, 
AND ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


. HE unfailing success of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, for thirty-five years and in sixteen countries, in curing headaches, 
¢ palpitation, flatulence, insomnia, discomfort after meals, constipation, anaemia, and all the weakening and distressing 
ailments arising from a sluggish liver and imperfect , digestion, lies in its power to regulate and tone the 
stomach, liver, and*kidneys. Indigestion destroys good health ; it shortens life and breeds disease. Undigested food is 
worse than useless—it is dangerous. It ferments in the stomach, poisons the blood, starves the body, and renders you an 
easy prey to any passing germs of disease ; whereas if your stomach were healthy, your body would be strong and able to 
resist the threatened attack. To be strong and healthy assist your stomach, liver, and kidneys to do their work perfectly 
by taking Mother Seigel’s Syrup, which contains food-digesting ferments and gentle tonics for the stomach, and has cured 
more dyspeptics than any other medicine in the world. It will purify your blood, cleanse your system from the poisons 
caused by undigested fuod, and strengthen and invigorate your body by increased nourishment infused into your blood, 
Thirty drop taken immediately after meals is a guarantee of good digestion, which is the foundation of sound health. 


. AFFORD CONVINCING PROOF THAT 
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General Debility. 
7 “T suffered,” says Mrs. Jane Edworthy, of Dobson Street, Port 
Elizabeth, ‘‘from. general debility, and a dreadful bearing-down 
sensation. Fearful headaches reduced me to such a 
Africa, state of weakness thet at last I was unable to do little 
things for myself, and was much troubled by a sharp 
| 


ain bse the shoulders, ce ae —— a bottle of Mother A 4 
eigel’s Syrup, and experienced so much benefit from it that I bought | i i 
two others, , oe three bottles completed my cure—a thing that pm as | Constipation, Flatulency, Palpitation. 
of the best doctors in the country had failed to achieve.” “ Between three and four years ago I was seized with dizziness and 
a general feeling of exhaustion and depression. After eating I was 
subject to distressing attacks of giddiness and heart 
England. trouble, besides which I suffered greatly from con- 
stipation, flatulency, and acute indigestion. After 
months of suffering, eight bottles of Mother Seigel’s Syrup cured me. 
If ever I take a ddse now I always feel better for it. It cleanses the 
| body and tones up the whole system.” So writes Mr. F. Crisp, of 
| Haverhill, Suffolk. What Seigel’s Syrup did for Mr. Crisp it can do 
| for*you, if you suffer as he did. 
| 7 


Could not Sleep. 
“'Two years ago,” writes Mr. George Matthews, of 93, Bourke 
Street, Sydney, on aly 1, 1902, “ I contracted indigestion and was 
afflicted with severe pains in the stomach. I could 
not sleep properly, and every morning on rising used 
ae to vomit a good deal. My strength declined rapidly, ~ et sii 
lost flesh, and could not work well. My wife insisted on my trying H 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup. The first bottle relieved me wonderfully, and Testimony from the Jungle of Chota 
before the second was emptied I was quite cured. Since taking Seigel’s Na ur 
Syrup my digestion has been perfect.” gp ba 
‘IT am one of thousands who owe their lives to Mother Seigel’s 
Syrup. I am living far away in the jungles of Chota Nagpur, where 
Government officials have never yet been able to live, and 
India, when dyspepsia puts me down and lets malaria in, 1 have 
recourse to Mother Seigel’s Syrup; and every time it 
saves and cures me. It is invaluable; we give it to the aborigines 
when they are sick.—E. Canoy, Tongo, Post Office Cheinpur, 







District Ranchi, West Bengal.” 
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lence can rival the famous 


JEWEL PEN 


In the words of the users, it 


HAS NO EQU L 


Perfect flow. Duplex feed, 
—_ Nib, ‘ane, medium or broas. 
Free 5- H La 76; 

ws extra large, No, 6, 12.6. 
Jewel Pen Oo., Dep. 64. 
102, Fenchurch St., 

London, E 0. 


ENVELOPES "15100 


size, shape and quality © 7 a 


LANGLEY & & SONS, Printers & mar fe Poigene 


EUSTON WORK 8, GEORGE STRE 
































“ He who knows most grieves most for wasted time,” 


SHANNON ‘ss FILING CABINETS 








i 


THE 
— = SHANNON 
a Filing 
97 out of x= System 
= affords 
—_? 100 j =" | instant 
fail or lose } ioe aes, | reference 
money. <= ; hw your 
=< = etters. 
And why ? —— 
| " Copy your 
Because Ae letters 
they lack r= alll ‘a ™.3) on the 
system = HTN NADH | SHANNON 
i) iz: Rapid Roller 
in their i | I | A) Copier, 
business, NW | Mi 2 and file 


Letters and 
eel eeiatenataeeeteriateatacell 
Answers 


Se , 
= together. 
At our Showrooms in RopEMAKER STREET (close to Moorgate Street 
Station) you will see absolutely the most varied selection of Labour- 
Saving Office Devices ever seen in this country. 


The next most important time-saving device is 
he Shannon Card Index. 


Write for Catalogue No. 15, which explains letter filing and card indexing, to 


THE SHANNON, LIMITED, 
Pees ccaaven, ROPEMAKER STREET, E.C. 


tla”. Dir, ee Aer 


RUPTURE 


ATKINSON'S PATENT quess re PA BLL THE — Cune OF RUPTURE. 
Simple, Rapid, and Bee TEED aaa aa nas and 4-4 on receipt of 
it F, Ee dt eog & co.. 7 Min st Condutt Sts London, W. 


Truss Fhe and recommended EW CLARK, 
Late President of the Royal Ae hos ny ae 

















Who 
Says Nourishment ? 


Plasmon. 
PLASMON 


Builds Body, Brain, Nerve. 
PLASMON 
Gives Health, Strength, Endurance. 
HOW ? 


Add one teaspoonful of PLASMON to 
your ordinary food at each meal every 


day. 
* COST 3d. A DAY. 
Profit— 
Less Heavy Food. 


P LASMON The pure food 


In Packets, od., 1/4, and go at all Chemists, Grocers, 
and Stores. 
INTERNATIONAL PLASMON, LTO, Full Directions and Cookery 


66a, Farringdon Stree Recipes with every 
London, E.C. 


Less Expense. 





packet, 











OLD Why buy new shirts when you can have your old 
ones made new again for a quarter of the cost? Re- 

WH ITE fitted with best quality Irish Linen Fronts, Cuffs, 
and Neckbands for 1/11. Send us your old 











hirts, and th vill be re- 
SH ! RTS pein! agri goa ‘Ry MADE 
NEW FOR 





J. & S. SAMUELS, Shirt Manufacturers, 











few days. Cash with order. 
%, 96, 93, and 100, LONDON ROAD, LIVERPOOL, 1/11. 
J ee ome remanent ete reer 

















Hygiene of the Skin explains how the famous 
Natural Icilma Water and the preparations made 
with it keep the skin healthy and free from lines, chaps, 
chilblains, sunburn, rashes, and irritations. The only 
absolutely safe Natural remedy for the complexion. 
Send 1d. stamp for postage of free sample and book, to 
IcILMA, Dept. 66, 142, Gray’s Inn Road, London, 
W.C. 





Miniature Illustrations of our Steel Plate Engravings 
and Gravures will be presented free of ces a *. every Reader calling at 
pe Offices of THE iM MPERIAL FINE A .» 109, Euston Road, 

ndon, N.W., or same will be forwarded to any y ektaibe {at home or abroad) 
on receipt of three stamps. Mention Review of Reviews. 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK : 


“CAN I BECOME AN ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEER ?” 


We teach Electrical Engineering, Electric Lighting, Electric 
Railways, Mechanical Engineering, Steam Engineering, Me- 
chanical Drawing, at your home by post. Institute endorsed 
by Thos. A. Edison and other prominent men in oe rent a 

















# Britain. Remember, a letter to New York ii tb ge. 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEER INSTITUTE (Dept. Th 
242, WesT 23rd StreeT, NEW YORK, U 
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MISCELLANEOUS. CARTOONS. XVII ’ 





| Perhaps the incident of most interest to American cartoonists has been the decision of Attorney-General Knox 
that the Great Railway Merger was contrary to the laws of the United States. 











Says 
x 
i rau! 


WM 





Minneapol s Times.) ~ (April rr. 





Little Philander knocks down Jamie Hill’s nice Tower. Minneapolis Times.) [Apel sa 


Good Advice Ignored ! 




















Life.) ; [April x Minneapolis Fournal.} [April 2. 


ss And this little pig went ‘‘ Wee, wee, wee! Can't get over Germany’s 
Tue C.5.P.: ‘I love this toy the best of all.” ns r tod oe sill !” i y' 
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tg : [March 27. Simpicissimus.] 
Count von Biilow and Germ:n Politics, The German Peasant and the Jesuit Influx, 


; [New York. 
No Open-Door Policy Here. 


“ You might as well understand that these doors are closed.” 
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The Invigorating Luxury 
of a Shower Bath is now 
within the reach of all. 
A perfect Shower Bath 
can be taken in your 
own room withcut the 
least trouble. 


.|_of the hair. 

Makes the body fit, stim- 
ulates the -circulation, 
hardens the system, pro- 
motes health and beauty. 

Ts also an ideal Hot Water 
Bottle and Fountain 
Syringe. 

Packs in Bag or Trunk. 
Price complete 18/6, carriage 

paid. Booklet free. 


J. FOOT & SON, 
Deer. C.B. 6, 
, 171 NEW BOND ST. LONDON,W. 








"I No splashing or wetting [f 








How this desirabie gna is accomp!ished write 
OMESTE S, Ltd. Dept. KR, 
cwiths which is caer a —— 
Carter’s Estate: 
Head Omen: PARKSTONE, "DORSET. 
don Office 
43, Es sex "STREET. “STRAND. 
You can fare pretty Freehold Homestead 
ry Five Acres good Land ner Town tor 
40 down. Balance, £1 2s. 7d. . month, 
pays principal and interest. No Fines, No 
Fees. No Law Costs. A‘ ountry Estate 
within the reach of everyone. 
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BOUCHT, SOLD, 


REPAIRED, EXCHANCED, 


and lent on HIRE 

MSS Tyt ew ritten. 

Agents for 

“THE CHICAGO” 
Price {10-10-0 

Cash orby Instalments. 


TAY LORS sews iter Co., Ltd. 


74, Chancery Lane, lo) iste]. ms 





How. ™ 
TO GET 
Quaker Oats 
FORKS and SPOONS. 


These Forks and Spoons have 
style, finish and lifelong durd- 
bility. Extra triple silver- plated.’ 
Unique and beautiful 
No ‘advertisement on 

particulars in 


Department 
Quaker Oats Ltd.; London. ° 








Pound for Pound, 


Quaker Oats makes 


more porridge and 
better porridge than 
any other oats on 
the market, 


but it must be 


Quaker Oats 
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RALEIGH 


.“A-GEM OF A MACHINE.” 














“The expert rider will find the Raleigh 
® light, smart, and dainty bicycle, and 


‘A REVELATION IN | 
EASY RUNNING.” 


Trish Wheelman, March 21, 1903. 


~~ £12 12s. Cash 


Easy Terms by Arrangement. 
THE BOOK OF THE RALEIGH, 


containing illustrated articles on Cycle 
Manufacture, the new Three-Speed Gear, 
Catalogue, &c. FREE from ali Raleigh 
Agents; London Depot, 4), Holborn Via- 
duct; Bristol Depot, 83, Queen’s Road; or 
by post from RALEIGH CYCLE CO. Ltd., 
NOTTINGHAM. 
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* COMFORT & ECONOMY 3 
7 IN COOKING. 


ALWAYS FIRST 
AND BEST. 





WeCeoeTeevIsVieveseereeeTTes 
SVVIesewesvestewererersee 


By Using the PATENT (GOLD MEDAL) OIL 


COOKING STOVES} 


MANUFACTURED BY >» 
“Rippingitie’s” ALBION LAMP COMPANY, Limited on 
(ESTABLISHED 1872), 
which are universally acknowledged to be the 


BEST IN THE WonRrtsD,? 
AND HAVE A REPUTATION OF OVER 3 YEARS FOR EXCELLENCE. @& 
Cost of Cooking being One-Third that of Coal or Gas. Sold by all Ironmongers etc: 
Biustrated e, name of n ont, free on application. 

Contractors to H.M. War Office, India Office, etc. Hundreds of testimonials. liga 
fs important that ail letters be addressed in full either ‘ * 
ASTON ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Or 6 and 7, 


eeerre 


, Stonecu Farringdon S London, B.C. - 
ee TTT TTT TTT TTT 





B. & P.’s ‘| 
‘* Little Dinner Loaves ” 


are nicer for dinner 
than ordinary bread. 








They have a sweet, crisp crust, and white, 
nice crumb. ‘They can be made at home 
in 15 minutes, and can be eaten fresh from 
the oven. The “Paisley Flour” makes 
them very digestible. 


The way to make them at home is with 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
“Paisley Flour” 


Send a 1d. stamp to B. & P., Paisley, for 
their A Cook Book and try the recipe in it. 


Many recipes for similar plain, whole- 
some, well-raised “family fare” are con- 


tained in this little Recipe Book. 
=} Pp 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


CINEMATOGRAPHS,. 


HUGHES’ MARVELLOUS PAMPHENGOS, 
NEARLY 4,000 SOLD. f 


FINEST OIL-LIGHTED LANTERN: EXTANT. 


























Gives brilliant 12 ft. pictures. Reduced to £4 48. Handsome Biunial 
Lanterns, £6 10s. Grand Triples, supplied to Madame Patti, Professor 
Malden, Royal Polytechnic, etc. Magnificently Illustrated Catalogue, 180: 
original engravings, 10d. post free. List of 60 00a Slides, Yo Bijou, Illus- 
trated Catalogue etc., 6¢. post free. Cheapest and Best Lantern and Cine- 
matograph Outtits in the World. 

Hughes’ Photo-Rotoscope attachment. Gives 
16 ft. pictures. Reduced to £7 7s. Equals Machines 
costing £20. 

Hughes’ Bio-Pictorescope. A revelation 
in Cinematographs. Film registered, reversed, and 
tinted while running. Wonderful results. 

Hughes’ Cinematograph 
Peep Show. Greatest money- 
taker known. Animated pictures im 
the open-air for Twenty people. Not 
a toy. Complete, £21 ros. 

Bijou Acetylene ditto, £12 12s. 
Delightful results. Coins money. 

Hughes’ Combined Lan- 
tern and Cinematograph. 
The Rotograph shows Film and 
Lantern picture same size alternately. 
Perfect change, £16 16s. Incomparable. 

Ditto, for*r,000 feet, £21 ros. 
Grandly Illustrated Catalogue of all Cinematographs, Cameras, Developing 
Apparatus, etc., post tree, 94. Grandly Illustrated film list, post 74. 


W. C. HUGHES, Specialist, 
BREWSTER HOUSE, 82, MORTIMER ROAD, KINCSLAND, LONDON, N. 






we Es'ablished over 30 years. 
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RECREATION.* 


PASSION PLAYS IN TYROL. 


T was a generally accepted fact that Oberammergau 
had a monopoly of the Passion Plays, butas long 
ago as 1868 a similar performance was given,in 

Brixlegg, in the Lower Inn Valley. It was, moréoyer, 
repeated with great success in 1873, again in 1883,’and 
again in 1889. And now it has been decided that‘a fifth 
performance shall be given this year. It will be played 
on June Ist, 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th, July 5th, 12th, 19th, 
and 26th, August 9th, 16th, 23rd, and 30th, and September 
6th and 13th. Brixlegg, where the performances will take 
place, is a village beautifully situated on the slopes of 
some mountains not 
far distant from the 


Tyrol, which for years has formed the headquarters of 
the English and American celonies the whole year 
through. Besides this, there are some other first-class 
hotels, such as the Inn, Hotel de l’Europe, as well as 
many second-class hotels, of which the City of Munich 
can be particularly recommended. There are two good 
routes by which Innsbruck can be reached. The most 
convenient one is v/dé Folkestone, Boulogne, Laon, Basle, 
Zurich and Buchs, thence by the beautiful Arlberg Rail- 
way to Innsbruck. The time occupied is about twenty- 
six hours. An alternative route is from Cologne direct 
to Linden, on the Lake 
of Constance, and 





Inn River, and only a 
few minutes from the 
railway station of the 
same name. The per- 
formances are to be 
given in a large, new 
covered-in theatre, 
capable of holding 
1,000 persons, situated 
in the centre of the 
village. The building 
is 150ft. long and 6oft. 
wide. The text of 
the play is entirely 
original, There are 
135 speaking parts 
and altogether 280 
actors. The orches- 
tra, choir and _pro- 
logue number forty- 
two persons. The 
play will begin on the 
days named at ten o'clock and last till twelve in the fore- 
noon, and be continued from one o'clock to 5.30 in the 
afternoon. 

During the last few years Tyrol has made great strides 
in popularity, and there is no doubt but that these plays 
will add largely to the many existing attractions of the 
neighbourhood. Brixlegg can be reached by rail ; and, 
as it is only fifty minutes’ railway journey from Innsbruck, 
there is no fear of not finding the best accommodation. 
For at the Tyrolese capital there is the well-known Hotel 


THE BEAUTIFUL LAKE OF CONSTANCE. 


The variety of scenery on this, the largest inland lake, is very great. 
The sheet of water washes the shores of not less than five countries, 
~wiz., Austria, Baden, Bavaria, Wurtemberg, and Switzerland. 
Bregenz, Lindau, Constance, Rorschach, Uberlingen, are all splen- 
didly situated on the lake, and form excellent centres for excursions. 
The Hotels Montfort in Bregenz and Bayerischer Hof can be highly 
recommended, but the other towns above-mentioned are also well 
provided with hotels. Many very convenient railway lines lead to 
the lake ; sailing, rowing, fishing first-class. For particulars, tariffs, 
etc., address the TRAVEL EpitTor, Review of Reviews, London. 








* The Travel Editor of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews” will be 
pleased to give further particulars as to Hotels, terms, 
routes, etc., free of charge. Address, Travel Editor, 


“Review of Reviews,” Mowbray House, Norfolk Street, 
London, W.C. 





Entrance to the long Arlberg Tunnel. ont 


xxi 


again to Innsbruck 
by the Arlberg Rail- 
way, or vid Munich 
and Kufstcin. Visitors 
are recommended te 
stop at Innsbruck, 
and travel daily to 
Brixlegg for the per- 
formance. 

It may also interest 
intending visitors to 
mention that there 
are some five-day ex- 
cursions to be made 
from Innsbruck. For 
stance, to the Ach- 
ensee (Hotel Scholas- 
tika), one of the finest 
Alpine lakes in Tyrol, 
into the Ziller Valley, 
also into the 

Oetz Valley ; or again 
on the Brenner, where last year a_ beautiful new 
mountain hotel (the Brennerbad) was opened, The Oetz 
Valley is particularly well known on account of its mag- 
nificent glaciers; moreover, the hotel accommodation is 
thoroughly good, and facilities are given for drives through 
the entire length of the Valley at very moderate cost. This 
district should become popular in the near future. Oetzthab 
is a station on the Arlberg Railway. Those who wish to 
undertake longer excursions should go to Landeck, also 
on the Arlberg Railway, and from there to Trafoi. Here 
there is an hotel situated nearly 6,000 feet above sea-level, 
near the great Ortler, the highest mountain in Tyrol. In 
this neighbourhood is also the beautiful Finstermiinz, the 
wild, romantic Fern Pass and the idyllic Lermoos, 

As to Innsbruck, we have just received the 7imes of 
India, of March 18th, which contains an article by Lieut.- 
Colonel J. P. Barry, B.A.M.B. (Indian Medical Service), in 
which he speaks about the Tyrolese capital. Hesays :— 

These Innsbruck streets are some 2,coo feet above sea-level. 
Like the whole visible world before me, they are under snow. 
Our lowland appreciations of distances call for new standards in 
an atmosphere like this. The splendid pile of the Waldrast, 
8,908 feet, that really springs from the slopes of the Brenner 
mort than twelve miles off, seems to raise its giant form from the 
end of the opposite street. It stands forth from the hotel 
window, snow-clad, luminous with sunshine, seamed with 
appropriate shadow along its glooms of precipitous crevasse, 
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and crowned with the wraith of a lost cloud, a circling fillet of 
pure white floss, as becomes the Monarch of the Sierra. Snow 
is everywhere, weighing down. the vast forests of pine that 
stretch up along every crag to the line where vegetation ceases. 
The frozen snow is on my windows, which are both thrown 
open as on a summer’s day. There were 14 degrees of frost 
last night, and now at Io a.m, there is no sign of thaw, Yet, 
with over twenty years of India to poison the blood and 
embarrass the circulation, the frost, dry, sparkling, invigorating 
‘and, indeed, exhilarating” in 'the last «degree, communicates 
no phantom of a chill?'$0 warm and generous is the sun- 
shine, so perfect the radiation, so dry and sweet and ‘motion- 
less the air. \ 

Such is Innsbriick in’winter ;° but the surmier’ also 
affords such: advantages as can’ be ‘rarely found in any 
other mountain town. ‘Although during the day the sun 
may ‘be hot, there is always a cooling breeze in the 
morning and evening, while the air is so pure and 
invigorating withal. To this must be added the great 
advantages of a capital, and for those visitors who look 
for a cooler climate, there are, near by, on the slopes of 
the mountains, innumerable villages where comfortable. 
homes are to be found. 

The Travel Editor will be pleased to give any further 
information, and send oe fram about thé Brixlegg 
Passion Play. 


WHERE TO STAY. 


AUSTRIA. | Be 
BREGENZ: Hotel Montfort. On the lake. of Con- 


stance. Best situation. First-class: Moderate charges. 

GOSSENSASS: Hotel Grébner. On the Brenner 
railway. Excellent centre for excursions. Summer and wirter 
resort. 


4NNSBRUCK: Hotel Tirol. Near the station. Open 
all the year. Headquarters of English and AmericanS in the 
Austrian Alps. Vice-consul afid chaplain. 

“LANDECK: Hotel zur Post, Arlberg Railway. 
Tourist centre to the Stelvio Pass, etc. 

MERAN: Hotel Archduke John (Erzherzog 
Johann). One of the most perfect hotcls in Tyrol. Patronised by 
royalty. Moderate terms. Sem-tropical gardens, 

MERAN: Hotel Meranerhof. 
gardens. Marble vestibule. 

RIVA: Palast Hotel Lido, On- the beautiful Lake of 
Garda, ‘First-class. Moderate charges. Lovely situation, with 
semi-tropical vegetation. Chatming gardens, Sailing and boating. 

SALZBURG: Hotel Bristol. Excellently situated near 
the Mirabel Gardens and the Theatre. First-class, Latest im- 

rovements. R. Fleischmann, formerly proprietor of the Hotel de 
Nile, Cairo, 

TOBLACH: Hotel Sudbahn, First-class, situated on the 

; Southern Railway in the Puster Valley, at the entrance of the 
renowned Ampezzo Valley. 

TRENT: Imperial Hotel Trento. One of the finest 
and best hotels in Southern T'yrol. .Cpen all the year. 


BAYARIG, 
LINDAU: Hotel Baverischer Hof. Charmingly situ- 


ated on the lake of Constance, sixwand a half hours’ journey to 
St. Moritz.. Near the terminus of Arlberg Railway. 
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The Austrian Alps. 
Landesverband fir Fremdenverkebr in Tyrol. 


Address :—Centra! Bureau des Landesverbandes, 
Meinhartstrasse 14, Innsbruck. 


Verein fur Fremdenverkehr fur 


. Vorarlberg and Liechtenstein. 
Address—BUREAU FREMDENVERKEHR BREGENZ; 
LASIDESVERDAND FUR FREMDENVERKEHR IN 

SALZBURG for the Salzkammergut, Ischl, Gastein. 
(Or, fadtitess for all,,Traver Eprror, Review cf Reviews, London. 
5 gee adve Associations, which have been officially established for the 
Purpose of placing,their services at the disposal of. the travelling public, 
are always glad to give the best information respecting Tyrol, Vorarlberg, 

Lake’ of Constance, Liechtenstein and the Bavarian Highlands. They advise 

as to hotels, winter and summer resorts, mineral springs, etc., and also about 

journeys, mountain excursions, guides and expenses, etc., and forward 
pamphlet, terms, etc., free. 

The following places and resorts, springs, etc., are especially recommended— 

INNSBRUCK. Excellent hotels, sunshiné, beayti- 
ful excursions in.the neighbourhood. 

LANDECK, on the Arlberg Railway. Splendid hotel accoammo- 
dation, Fine excursions. 

High Mountain Hotels, TRAFOI in the Ortler and 
SK ARERSEE i in the Dolomites, Perfect situation ; over 5,020 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

SALZBURG, Highly recommended for spring sojourn. 
First-class musical and theatrical entertainments. Excursions to 
K6nigsee and Gastein. Excellent hotels. 

The MENDEL, near Bozen: © Reached by rail. Finest view 
from the Penegal. Grand Hotel; Penegal, first-class in every respect. 
Golf and Lawn Tennis. 

KITZBU HEL, air Cure resort, charmingly situated ; railway 
station, fine pine forest an bathing lake. New grand hotel and English 
pension, Castle L_bsn 

RIV As, ce ue lake of Garda; mild climate, olive groves, sailing 


PUSTER ‘VALLEY, Toblach, entrance to: Ampezzo Walley; 
- Bruneck; Lienz, etc. Railway facilities. First-class hotels. 
BRIXEN, lovel ys sheltered situation, pure air. Cold water cure 
pishment of renown. First-class hotel (Elephant). Very moderate. 
interesting old town. Hotel ee rae Be ee hotel 
i Ene part of Southern Tyrol. Beautiful surr< gana, 
area Valley, Lake of Garda; etc. 


SALZBURG 


Is a most important centre of International travel. Excellent 

hotel accommodation. Perfectly suited for long and short so- 

journs. Perfect climate at all seasons. The various interestinz 

rere of the renowned Salzkammergut and the well- 

nown and popular Bavarian summer re-ort, Berchtesgaden, 
as also the Konigsee, are within easy reach. 


ZELGM AM SEE, 
An ideal summer resort. The number of mountain excursions 
is inexhaustible. The celebrated Gaisberg Railway (Rigi Cog- 
wheel System) near the capital. 

















For pamphlets and particulars, address, Landesverband fiir 
Fremdenverkehr in Salzburg; or; TRAVEL Epitor, Review of 
Reviews. 








PICTURE POSTCARDS 
of PRINCE OF WALES’ and DUKE OF CONNAUGHT’S TOURS 


UNIQUE SERIES. 
Twenty Picture Postcards posted from 20 places visited 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales during their 
Australian Tour Bt 60 
Ten Picture Postcards posted “from 10 places" visited by 
the Duke of Conpaugnt gb macs en to one 
and Delhi ... a -- 60 





Only a few sets—especially of the Connaught tour— 
are ‘now left, Orders to be sent to Henry Stead, 
14, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 





AND ITS PASSION PLAY 
Is the on'y book published in English which describes the Village, 
the Origin of the Play, the Play itself as performed three years 
ago, the Text, the Music, the Players, etc., and contains the 
portraits of the 1900 cast. 





Contains 272 pages, with I/lustrations on nearly every page. 


Bound in g.een cloth boards, with gold haterings Size; demy 4tov 
(12 in, by g in.) 


Supplied “post free. for 10, 6 7 ’ ‘ 
HENRY STEAD, 14, NorroLk Street, Lonpon, W.C, 
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“For Strength, Purity, and 
Nourishment, nothing superior to 
be found.” —Medical tn tain 











ROSS PRISM FIELD GLASSES 
agiag he silt Field 


Combined with Portability and Light Weight. 
An ideal glass for either military or Sporting 


purposes, 
Power 8 times ... price £8 10 O net. 
9 10 55 ts ” 9100 ” 
” 12 ” oe4 ” 10 10 0 ” 


of Felescopes, Field Glasses, | 
Photographic Apparatus,&c. 
ROSS Ltd OPTICIANS, 111, New Bond St., London, W., 
’ *9 and 31, Cockspur St., Charing Cross, S.W. 


Lists Free 








Over 70 Years’ Established Reputation. 


NEAVES' 
FOOD. 


Che Best and Cheapest Infants’ : Food. 





** Admirably adapted 
to the wants of In- 
fints.”—Si- Cras. 
A.Camerron, C.B., 
M.D. 





Has for some time been used in the 


| RUSSIAN 














IMPERIAL FAMILY. 





eyeteny 
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“ALCOHOLIC. EXCESS 


AND DRUG HABITS: Their Cause, Effect, and Treatment.” 


All Rights Reserved.) 


By VINCENT N. TURVEY. 


[Entered at Stationers’ Hall, 


Above Treatise Free on Application. 





TURVEY’S TREATMENT. 


No disease is more common than Inebriety, and yet none 
is'so seldom or so slowly recognised. It is, however, a matter 
of congratulation that the intemperate use of Intoxicating 
Stimulants and the abuse of Narcotic drugs are now taking | 
their proper place and receiving the scientific attention which 
they have long lacked at the hands of the medical profession. 


A remedy has been instituted which completely destroys the | 


inordinate craving and desire for stimulants, and that without 
endangering the patient’s health or requiring him to undergo 
even so simple an operation as a Hypodermic Injection. 

An aversion to intoxicants.is created by Turvey’s Treat- 
ment, which, while preventing any reaction or depression, 
strengthens the whole body and brings the nervous system into 
good order. 

In this country the effects of Turvey’s Treatment have 
been amply demonstrated during a number of years. 

Mr. Holmes, the famous London Missionary of the Church 
of England Temperance Society, writes with reference to the 
treatment of some of the worst cases of dipsomania :—‘‘ They 
“*had dreadful cunning in obtaining drink ; morphia, eau de 
“‘cologne, and methylated spirits not coming amiss to them. I 
**soon saw the beneficial ‘effects of your remedy, their physical 
“‘eondition rapidly improved, their depression of mind passed 
“‘away, they became bright and hopeful, in fact, new men.” 


| 





In a speech by Lord Rosebery, in the House of Lords in July 
last, referring to the question whether inebriety in a woman was 
curable or not, his Lordship stated that Mr. Holmes, the well- 
known Police Court Missionary, had written to him to say that 
women could be cured of habits of intoxication. 

Turvey’s Treatment can be taken at home by the most 
delicate person of either sex, effecting a complete cure in the 
space of a few weeks, the patient during that time suffering no 
inconvenience, 

The Whitehall Review says :—‘‘ The treatment can be taken 
as an ordinary medicine, and succeeds in 97 cases out of 100,” 

Truth states: ‘*The advertiser is able to adduce definite 
evidence that his method has had really good results.” 

Delay in commencing the Treatment is always to be depre- 
cated, for no disease is more insidious or far-reaching in its 
distressing effects. By delay the inebriate addiction will have 
time to become more confirmed, and the morbid degeneration 
of structure and function have time to be intensified. 

Fuller particulars of Turvey’s Treatment, consultation 
forms, and the treatise above-mentioned on the disease, can 
be obtained FREE by writing or calling on the Secretary, 
Tacquaru Co., 57a, Amberley House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, London. 





TRISCUL 


A compact form of Filamented Wheat (no 
other ingredients) superior to 


Biscuits, Wafers, 
Toast, &c. 


Nutritious. Palatable. Digestive. 


The FOOD WONDER. 


Very tasty with Butter, 
Cheese, &c. 
Unequailed as a basis 
for Savouries. 

A plain Biscuit par 
excellence. 


Of all Best Grocers. 


Baked by 


wy re —-—« electricity 
Natural Food Co., Niagara Falls, U.S.A. 
Free Sample °.0°2t" 
C. E. INGERSOLL, 
320, St. George's House, Eastcheap, E.C. 














MAPLE & CO 


The “OAKLEY ”' Shutter-Front Writing Table 





SN wine 
\E= —~ Asannans 





The “Oakley ” shutter-front writing table in oak, panelled 
sides and back, fitted with drawers, sliding trays, smaller 


drawers, pigeon-holes, shelves, racks, etc., 4 ft. 2 in., 

£6 12s 6d 

“Oakley” revolving and tilting chair in stamped leather, 
£2 10s 


The chair can also be supplied stained mahogany or walnut 





THE LARGEST SELECTION CF FURNITURE 


For LIBRARIES, STUDIES, BOARD and COMMITTEE . 
ROOMS in the World 





Tottenham Court Road, London; and Paris 
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THE RIGHT HON. C. T. RITCHIE, M_.P., 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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